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PREFACE, 



The scenes and characters of this tale being drawn in a 
very remote era of British history, an explanatory re- 
mark seems required, as previous writers of historical 
sketches have usually chosen more recent periods for 
illustration. 

The state of society among the ancient Britons is 
involved in much obscurity, and chiefly, it may be pre- 
sumed, because no imaginative writer has attempted its 
elucidation. To become intimately acquainted with a 
people, it is necessary to be introduced to their firesides, 
and share in their home enjoyments and sorrows ; to see 
them in their temple, and mingle in the solemnities of 
their worship ; to accompany them to their judicial 
assembly, and be made conversant with all the various 
phases of their public and private life. The murmurs of 
the slave, the sighs of the oppressed, the words of the 
religious teacher, and the voice of the wise lawgiver, 
must reach our ear. In short, the pastimes, habits, and 
usages of all classes of a community must be brought 
before the mental eye, in an ideal picture, so distinct 
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and vivid in all its parts, that the reader may not fail to 
realise the scenes and characters of the age selected for 
illustration. But this is not the vocation of the historian, 
who is restrained within narrower limits by the rules of 
historic composition. It is the province of the imagi- 
native writer, to give to the page of history the impres3 
of actual life ; and hence the civil and social condition 
of a people, which has been illustrated in the historic 
novel or tale, is most familiarised to the mind. 

As no imaginative sketch of the state of the ancie£L% 
Briton has yet been attempted, the author hias venture^ 
on this untrodden path, not, indeed, with the expectation-, 
of producing a tale of thrilling interest, yet with a hop© 
of iraming one, suited, by its simplicity, to effect tb^ 
intended object. 

The* historical notices of the ancient British period 
are few and meagre ; and consequently the attempt to 
give both a striking and truthful picture of British 
society has proved one of some difficulty. For to de« 
lineate faithiully, and yet graphically, the wise Druid, 
the fierce British warrior, the daring hunter, and ^p 
unhappy slave, as each appeared in weal or woe, in war 
or peace, at home or abroad, requires a much laiger 
amoimt of historic knowledge of the early inhabitants of 
this island, than has been transmitted to the present age. 

Whether the main design of this tale has been ac-* 
compHshed, is now to be decided. Having represented 
the Druid priests, in the following pages, as they ap- 
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peaxed among the people, the author, if encouraged, 
proposes, in a future volume, to portray this singular 
order of men, in the exercise of their holy functions, in 
the sacred grove, in their daily teaching, and in their 
nightly meditations. The doctrines of Druidism, its 
traditions and curious lore, and mystic rites, together 
with the severe discipline and singular trials through 
which the Druidical votary had to pass, before he could 
reach the highest rank of the order, will be delineated 
with as much accuracy, as a long and diligent investi- 
gation of the sources of information, which have come 
down to the present time, will admit. 



THE 
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CHAPTER I. 

When the first tints of autumn appeared on the 
green foliage of the primeval forests of ancient 
Britain,* its skin-clad inhabitants were rejoicing 
at the departure of Caesar, who had made, during 

* The word * Britain' is traced to different etymological sources 
by different authors. Some have derived it from Barataneee, a Phoe- 
nidaa word, signifying * a country of tin/ Others have supposed 
it to come from Brithon, ' conteiitious, warriors.' Some authors , 
however, contend, that brith means * painted, tinted, variegated ;' 
and in the language of Brittany, brythOt to paint, and brittanica, 
variegated, have the same meaning. Hence it has been imagined, 
that the name Britain is derived from a custom among the inhabi- 
tants of painting their bodies. But as this practice was probably not 
confined to the Britons, some other derivation seems more plausi- 
ble ; and that of Dr. Borlase is not an unlikely one. He considers 
Britain to come from a Hebrew root signifying ' separation ;' and 

B 
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this year,* a second attempt to add this country to 
the Roman Empire. Bond and free could now re- 
turn to the "famiUar hahit" of their lives. The rude 
chief again directed his attention to his schemes 
of plunder, or conquest of neighbouring tribes, 
or turned to his pursuits as a brave and skilful 
hunter. The Druid sage once more indulged in 
his peaceful meditations amid the sacred groves, 
celebrated his mystic rites, and resumed the ex- 
ercise of his all-powerful sway over the people. 
Even the poor slave was content to return to the 
drudgery of his hard condition, imagining that 
he had perhaps escaped a worse lot under new 
masters. 

The joy of the Briton was shared by the Ro- 
man. The shores of a barbarous country, where 
not many laurels could be won, were left without 
regret; and when a few sad thoughts had been 
given to those whom death had laid beneath a fo- 
reign soil, the soldiers of Caesar turned their atten- 
tion to future scenes of glory, scarcely supposing 

it is probable that the first settlers in Britain would give the coun- 
try a name significant of its geographical situation, with regard to 
the mainland from which they had come. There is, however, an- 
other and perhaps a still more probable derivation of the word 
Britain ; bat as it is intimately connected with the Druidical mys- 
teries, it can scarcely be given with propriety in this volume. 
• B.C. 54. 
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that any of their brave companions were left to 
suffer the miseries of captivity among a rude and 
vindictive people. This was the case, however, in 
one instance. 

The Britons hazarded no general engagement 
with the Romans, but lurked in their Woods, and 
harassed the invaders by sallying out when num- 
bers gave them a temporary advantage over small 
parties of the enemy. In one of these skirmishes 
a Roman oflSicer became their captive. For, hav- 
ing fallen wounded and insensible from his horsey 
he was left among the slain by his own men, as 
they hurriedly retreated before the superior force 
which opposed them ; and in this manner fell into 
the hands of the Britons, and was subsequently 
removed into the neighbouring forest. There he 
lay, ill and helpless, at the time of Caesar^s de- 
parture from Britain, and continued long after- 
wards unacquainted with that event. 

When Octavius Scapula, the Roman, had par- 
tially recovered from the stupor into which he 
had been thrown, he at first imagined that he was 
awakening from a disturbed and heavy slumber. 
But he soon found that his sleep had been neither 
that of the healthy nor the free. His limbs were 
stiff and weary, and his head painful and giddy. 
Surprised at his helpless state, and still more at 
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the strange confusion of his thoughts, he sat up 
with difficulty, and looked around him with the 
dim eye of sickness. No familiar object met his 
gaze, but a new and strange scene was before him ; 
and then the truth, that he was not with his com- 
panions, nor in the Roman encampment, slowly 
revealed itself to his doubting mind. 

He was in a rude habitation, and alone ; but 
the fire, which burned in the centre of the hut, 
gave evidence of the recent presence of some 
other person ; and the conviction became irresisti- 
ble, that he was a captive among the Britons. The 
recollection of the last contest in which he had 
engaged, up to the moment of his fall, returned to 
his mind; and, with these thoughts, some sense 
of the perils of his present condition called up 
feelings of alarm, which were too exciting for his 
feeble state, and from which, sinking down on his 
rushy couch, he was soon relieved through ex- 
haustion. 

The slumber into which he fell was long and 
heavy ; daylight waned away, and night came on, 
and still he slept; but this repose was scarcely de- 
sirable, as it was only strengthening him to wake 
up finally to clearer perceptions of his extreme 
wretchedness. And this he did with the morning 
light, when, on opening his eyes, he beheld one 
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of the rude natives of Britain standing by, and 
earnestly looking upon him. 

Startled at the sight, his first thought was for 
the arms which had often been his defence in 
peril ; but these were no longer by his side ; for he 
was a disarmed man and a wounded prisoner. The 
fear of immediate danger was, however, checked 
almost as soon as it arose, on observing, with the 
quick eye of a soldier, that there were no warlike 
weapons at hand, and that the man before him 
was the only person besides himself in the huti 

The appearance of this Briton, too, was not 
such as to create alarm in a Roman soldier. A 
skin, fastened to his body by a few splinters of 
wood, was the only garment he wore. His face 
was meagre and thin, his beard rudely cut, and 
his sunburnt and weathered complexion strongly 
contrasted with the light matted hair, which hung 
in disorderly tresses from his head. He looked on 
the B/oman with a timid and dejected manner, and 
not as a cruel and revengeful foe. 

Apparently surprised at the change which he 
saw had taken place in the wounded captive, he 
hastily drew back a few paces, and then stood 
motionless, earnestly looking on him who had 
so lately lain there with few signs of life. The 
Roman, seeing that the Briton regarded him with 
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great curiosity mingled with fear, felt satisfied 
that from this man there was nothing to dread. 

Octavius had gained, in his frequent inter- 
course with the Gauls, some knowledge of the 
Celtic language, and he now ventured to address 
his companion; but the Briton made no reply, 
and soon afterwards walked quietly away to the 
fire, apparently satisfied that the Roman was still 
exceedingly feeble and helpless. 

Octavius, finding there was no chance of draw- 
ing the Briton into a conversation from which he 
might gather some idea of his present position and 
future prospects, took another survey of his new 
home. The hut was small, of a circular form, 
and built of a few stakes driven into the ground 
and wattled together, and roofed with branches. 
From this slight construction the Roman con- 
cluded that the place was only a temporary dwell- 
ing, perhaps raised in haste as a shelter for him- 
self; but, beyond this inference, he could not 
penetrate further into the mystery of his novel 
situation. And now, wearied and exhausted, he 
was about to lie down again, when he saw the 
Briton cautiously approaching him. Rather start- 
led by this wary conduct, he anxiously watched 
this man until he was quite close to him. The 
harmless Briton then ofiered the exhausted Ro- 
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man some food, consisting of meat in the liquor in 
which it had been boiled. This friendly act re- 
stored the confidence of Octavius, and he gladly 
partook of the nourishment which he so much 
needed ; and now, somewhat refreshed and more 
composed, he lay down for further rest, and soon 
fell into a tranquil slumber, from which he did 
not again awake until night had spread its dark 
mantle over all things within and without the 
hut. 

The low rustling of the leaves on the roof of 
the dwelling, and the pain of his limbs, soon re- 
minded him of the momentous change which had 
come over his condition in life. He was now a 
helpless captive in the hands of a rude people ; 
and though his present companion seemed to in- 
tend him no evil, he knew too well the horrid 
cruelties frequently practised on war captives, even 
by his own nation, to have confidence in the pro- 
longed mercies of barbarians.* 

Octavius naturally supposed that the uncivi- 

* 'Barbarian/ applied by the Greeks and Romans to a foreigner, 
and used in this sense in the New Testament. According to some 
writers, the term signified * bearded men.' As the Romans found 
most of the nations whom they subdued in a much lower state 
of clTilisation than their own people, the appellation of * stranger' 
would convey to their minds a sense similar to that which ' barba- 
rian' bears among the modems. 
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lised Briton would be far more cruel than the 
civilised Roman; and this inference appeared a 
fair one. Yet a closer consideration of the subject 
would have warranted a diflferent conclusion. The 
war- dance of the barbarian around his unhappy 
prisoners, and his subsequent slaughter of them, 
was not more sanguinary than the frightful treat- 
ment of the war captives in the circus at Rome. 
The same cruel spirit was every where abroad, in 
the polished circles of the renowned city, and in 
the rude town, where a few clans associated and 
dwelt together. And it owed its origin to a com- 
mon cause — erroneous ideas of God, of life and 
its duties, which necessarily gave birth to false 
conceptions of human conduct. 

Octavius insensibly wandered from anticipa- 
tions of British cruelty to the remembrance of 
his comrades, and to conjectures as to the distance 
which might lie between him and them. He 
knew that the camp was not above a league be- 
yond the spot where he had fallen ; and he could 
not suppose that the Britons would remove him 
very far from that place. In the thought, however, 
that friendly companions were at no great distance, 
he found little comfort. He could not leave 
his prison-house to seek them, and they would 
probably never find him in his present retreat. 
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His dejection increased as lie saw more clearly the 
hopelessness of his situation, and the anguish and 
excitement of his mind added to his bodily suffer- 
ings, and rendered him truly wretched. 

The fire had long died away, and the chill 
night-wind entered the hut by numerous apertures. 
Cold, comfortless, and miserable, the lonely cap- 
tive sighed as he listened to the profound repose 
of the Briton. How enviable to a watchful and 
weary spirit seem the unbroken slumbers of the 
healthy and the happy ! And happy, Octavius 
presumed his companion to be; for thinking only 
of his own misfortunes, he forgot that sorrow is 
more or less, at some period of life, the heritage of 
all ; and, that were the secrets of every heart dis- 
closed, the lot of very few would be desired by 
even those who deem themselves the most unfor- 
tunate of the human family. 

As this long night wore away, the Roman be- 
gan to look with anxiety for the coming morning, 
expecting the arrival of some of the British war- 
riors, who had taken him prisoner; but the day 
dawned and died away with the stillness which had 
marked its course ; no one came. Several days 
passed away in the same monotonous manner, dur- 
ing which Octavius began to observe that his com- 
panion was as anxious an expectant as himself. 
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The Briton rarely spoke, but would sit for hours 
in a listening posture, with his eyes fixed on the 
doorway; and would sometimes suddenly arise, 
and murmuring to himself, hastily leave the hut, 
as if he went out in the hope of meeting some 
person whom he expected to see. But he always 
came back alone, and with evident discontent and 
impatience of manner. 

For several days, while the Roman lay in a state 
of great weakness and pain, Cormo, the Briton, 
often absented himself for an hour at a time from 
the hut; and during these intervals, Octavius, as 
soon as he was able, exerted the little strength 
which he had regained, and moved about the place, 
to recover the use of his limbs. He soon found 
himself able to walk a short distance from the door 
of the dwelling, and was then satisfied that it stood 
within the forest, and most likely in that part 
which immediately skirted the fatal spot where he 
had fallen, wounded and insensible. 

With increasing eagerness to regain sufficient 
strength to reach his companions in arms, as the 
probability of their nearness to him grew stronger, 
he forgot, one day, his usual caution, and did not 
return to his resting place in the hut, until sur* 
prised by the appearance of the Briton, whose 
amazement at beholding the wounded warrior 
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abroad in the open air was evidently mingled 
with much fear. 

From this hour a change came over Cormo. 
He went out no more for any length of time ; and 
food occasionally became scarce^ though he often 
fasted himself for more than a day, apparently to 
eke out, as long as he could, his small store for 
Octavius ; and only took up his bow and arrows 
to obtain a fresh supply when absolutely obliged. 

There appeared, indeed, great inconsistency in 
the conduct of this man. He evidently saw the 
returning health and strength of the Roman with 
increasing apprehension, and yet he laboured so 
much to contribute to the comfort of his charge, 
that he certainly hastened the result which he ap- 
peared to dread. 

Octavius, as time passed away and he became 
stronger, often thought of secretly leaving the hut, 
and rejoining the army; but several considerations 
deterred him from making the attempt. The vi- 
gilance of the Briton allowed no opportunity of 
escaping by day, and scarcely a chance by night : 
for since he had found Octavius capable of walk- 
ing beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hut, he had invariably laid himself down close to 
the doorway to sleep. Octavius doubted, too, the 
probability of his pursuing the right course to the 
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Roman station, and whether, on his arrival there, 
he should find it still occupied by his companions, 
as Caesar's stay was short at every encampment in 
Britain. 

While the Roman hesitated a few more days, 
his hopes, that the army still continued near him, 
grew less, and, at length, he gave up all idea of 
joining them at present. His thoughts then turned 
to Cormo, whose reserve was daily diminishing; 
and he began to think that he should eventually 
succeed in gaining from him some information of 
the designs of his countrymen towards himself, and 
which might serve to guide him into a safe way of 
escaping from his present position. 

One day, as they sat together in the hut, while 
rain was falling heavily, the prospect of remaining 
here much longer seemed to Octavius cheerless, if 
not perilous ; and the desire, for a more comfort- 
able and secure home, became increasingly urgent. 
But until he could make his companion more com- 
municative, there seemed no chance of improving 
his situation, and stiU less of regaining his liberty. 
While studying how to accomplish his wishes, the 
thought suddenly arose, as he looked on the Bri- 
ton, that he must have some other cause for his 
deep and constant melancholy, than his anxiety 
about the safe custody of himself. 
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To draw from Cormo his own private history 
seemed a likely way of gaining his confidence^ and 
of breaking through the feeling of restraint^ which 
still existed between them. Octavius, with this 
design, began a conversation, in which, after al- 
luding to his own misfortunes, he touched upon 
various other troubles that chequer the life of 
man. 

The Briton, who was crouching by the fire, 
with his head resting on his hands, continued si- 
lent so long, although he looked earnestly on the 
Roman, that Octavius began almost to despair of 
success. But coming to the subject of slavery, and 
declaring that that must be the worst of all evils, 
he found he had at length touched a chord which 
immediately vibrated in the breast of Cormo ; for 
he suddenly exclaimed, with more energy than he 
had ever shewn before — 

" Roman, you are right. A slave sufiers the 
most cruel of all wrongs ; he bears the heaviest of 
all burdens. The proud will not look upon him, 
and even the great and good care little for him. 
He lives to toil, and when he dies, he is soon for- 
gotten. What bard will sing of his sorrows, and 
keep up the memory of his name ! Ah ! he has 
no name." 

"You are a slave, then, Cormo?" said Octavius, 
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in a tone which bespoke the compassionate inter- 
est that he took in the Briton*s condition in life. 

Cormo replied with a heavy sigh, " I am ; but 
I was not bom one, as these noble marks witness.'* 
As he spoke, he threw back his garment of skin to 
point to the curiously traced figures on difierent 
parts of his person, into which a blue dye had been 
infused, according to the custom of body-painting,* 
so prevalent in early times among all rude nations. 
" My father," he continued, "was the leading chief 
of his tribe, and in his day of strength the hero of 
many battles. He even defeated the Cattef in his 

* The first and most simple stage of body-painting was that of 
adorning the body with one coloar ; and the most advanced, that of 
tracing upon it various figures. This was a painful process, and 
those who bore the deepest punctures with the greatest fortitude 
were admired for their endurance. The number and size of the 
figures, and the skill displayed in their just representation, denoted 
the rank of the individual. Woad, or dyer's weed, was the herb 
from which the Britons extracted their blue and black dyes. 

t The Catte, and by the Romans called Cassi, Cattevellanni, 
and Cattecludani, were a people who occupied the tract of country 
now comprehended in the counties of Hertford, Bedford, and Buck- 
inghamshire. They were the bravest of the British tribes,^ and 
took the lead in opposing the Roman forces under Julius Caesar 
and the armies of Claudius. In the interval of these two invasions, 
between which nearly a century elapsed, the Catte subdued many 



X There were, it is supposed, above forty tribes in Britain at 
the time of Julius Csesar^s invasion. 
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years of renown, and drove them back to their own 
lands, and made them fear his name. But the 
winter of years shed its snow on his head, and his 
latter days were darkened by misfortune. One 
son after another fell in the strife of spears, until 
I, the child of his old age, was left alone to com- 
fort him. Hunger and sickness laid many in the 
narrow house ; and when my father's arm was weak 
and his warriors few, the Catte came for the last 
time. To shun the enemy, we lay hid in the forest 
wild ; but they hunted us out, and made us fly 
from place to place, until my father's proud heart 
could bear no more. He called his scattered tribe 
together, and bade them follow him to the death 
of the brave. They obeyed him, and perished ; and 
since that fatal hour I have been a slave. The 
Catte took me captive, together with the feeble 
remnant of the tribe. All now are gone, and I 
have long been alone, the last of my race." 

Octavius was about to ask what had become 
of the slave's companions in misfortune, when he 
observed that Cormo had covered his face with 
his h^ds, while an involuntary shudder shook his 

of the British tribes to their authority. On both occasions of re- 
sisting the Roman power, the Catte were led by distinguished war- 
riors ; Julius Caesar being opposed by Cassibelan, and the forces of 
Clandius by the renowned but unfortunate Caradoc, or, according 
to the Latin terminology, Caractacus. 
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frame, as he sighed heavily. These evidences of 
painful, and perhaps frightful recollections, si- 
lenced the Roman, who now remembered that the 
Britons were much addicted to human sacrifice. 

From Cormo's account, too, he had discovered 
that his captors were Catte warriors, from whom 
there was less chance of mercy for himself, than 
from any other British tribe. For Cassibelan,* 
their leader, had been commander-in-chief of all 
the British forces against Caesar ; and he and his 
tribe had occupied the most prominent position, 
and had probably sustained the greatest loss in the 
war. Octavius, therefore, felt for a time disin- 

* There are few historical notices of Cassibelan. He was an 
able and experienced warrior, at the head of the most powerful 
British tribe, and was appointed commander-in-chief of all the Bri- 
tish forces assembled in defence of the country against the invasion 
of Julius Caesar. Successive defeats, and the jealousy and defec- 
tion of all his allies, and even the sacking of his capital, could not 
subdue his indomitable spirit. To extricate himself from his per- 
plexing position, to avenge his losses, and to vanquish the Romans, 
he formed a bold scheme, which at once displayed a vigorous mind, 
and talents superior to most men of his age. He despatched mes« 
sengers to the four chieftains of Kent, over whom he had some 
military influence, with an order to fall upon and destroy, if pos- 
sible, the Roman navy, in the absence of Cssar. His wishes were 
promptly obeyed ; and if the attempt had proved successful, the 
Romans must have been involved in great difficulties, and would 
not have been able to retire from Britain with such an assumption 
of glory as they effected. 
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clined to hear more of the slave's history ; but he 
soon remembered that the present was a favour- 
able moment, to draw from his companion what- 
ever he knew of the motives of the Catte warriors, 
in leaving him a prisoner so long under Cormo's 
care. 

The Briton, rendered more communicative by 
the sympathy and interest which the Roman had 
shewn in Kstening to his own tale of sorrow, was 
easily led on to disclose that he was the slave of 
Cingotrix, a Catte warrior, whose son had been 
taken prisoner by the Romans in a skirmish, prior 
to the one in which Octavius had last engaged. 

The fall of the Roman had immediately sug- 
gested to the British warrior a scheme for the re- 
covery of his son ; but at that moment he had time 
only to command Cormo to watch by the wounded 
Roman, while he led his party on in eager chase 
after the retreating enemy. As soon as they came 
within a distant view of the Roman station, the 
wary waxriors desisted from further pursuit, and 
quickly took to the cover of the woods. 

Here they separated into small parties, intend- 
ing to lie in ambush for a time, which gave their 
chief the opportunity he desired of privately with- 
drawing from them, and returning to the place 
where he had left Cormo. Cingotrix assisted his 
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slave in conveying the insensible Roman into the 
forest, where they hastily constructed the hut as 
a temporary shelter. The chief then commanded 
the slave to dress the wounds of the captive, and 
take care of him, until he could return; and to 
ensure the slave's strict attention to his desires^ 
he promised him his freedom as the reward of his 
fidelity. "And what a happy day will that be, 
when, with spear in hand, I stand among the 
proud Catte warriors!" exclaimed Cormo, break- 
ing off abruptly, without mentioning his master's 
departure from the hut ; for the thought of the 
promised boon, coveted through many long years 
of hardship and hopelessness, completely engrossed 
his attention. The air of exultation and happi- 
ness soon, however, disappeared from his counte- 
nance ; and the usual melancholy expression again 
spread over it, as he added despondingly, — " But 
the good chief tarries long ; perhaps some evil has 
befallen him, and I may never more be free to 
wander in the wild woods, and follow the joyous 
horn of the hunter." 

" The gods forbid !" exclaimed Octavius, who 
felt greatly relieved on finding that, instead of 
being reserved for the cruel purposes of warriors, 
even his restoration to Caesar was contemplated 
by his conqueror ; and warmly grasping the hand 
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of Cormo, he added^ in a sympathising tone, 
*^ Your faithfulness must be rewarded; and what- 
ever be my future lot, I shall rejoice in your free- 
dom and happiness." 

The sympathy of the Roman for the poor slave 
touched his heart, and he looked up in the face of 
Octavius with more gratitude than he could ex- 
press. Cormo had become daily more interested 
in the captive, whose behaviour to himself, when 
contrasted v^ith that of the British chiefs, was 
greatly in the Roman's favour. 

The slave imagined, in his simplicity, that 
the generosity and friendliness of Octavius sprang 
from an unusual goodness of heart ; and this pro- 
duced in the bosom of the Briton a feeling of 
almost affectionate regard. But the Roman was 
only an ordinary man, whose pride had been tem- 
porarily subdued by his misfortunes. The suffer- 
ing he had lately undergone, and the conscious- 
ness that he was in b(mdage to men, perhaps 
vindictive and cruel, had stirred up in his own 
bosom compassionate and friendly regards even 
for a British slave. The words of the poor and 
lowly, which have come warm from the heart, have 
often been a solace to the wealthy and mighty, 
when overtaken by adversity; and hence, while 
the slave was gladdened by the condescension and 
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sympathy of Octavius, he, in his turn, had been 
much comforted by the kindly attentions of the 
rude and humble Briton* 

As the rain had now ceased, they arose toge- 
ther, and having shaken the wet from their gar- 
ments, they proceeded to make the best provision 
they could for their mutual comfort during the 
ensuing night, Cormo raked together the live 
embers, and put on fresh wood ; and soon a cheer- 
ful light and warmth were spread throughout the 
dripping habitation. And here, in this rude hut, 
in a wild and dreary forest-land, the two fellow- 
captives, though widely separated by rank, lan- 
guage, and habits, but whom misfortune had for 
the time united by mutual sympathy and good 
feeling, found a social hearth. 

But the pleasing interchange of heart with 
heart was as short as it was grateful. The night 
quickly passed away, and the morning came, and 
with it returned the memory of the long delay 
of Cingotrix, whom Cormo imagined some cala- 
mity had overtaken ; and this made him silent and 
melancholy. Nor could Octavius ward off similar 
forebodings, but became thoughtful and dejected, 
though he did not sink into the listless state of his 
companion, whose mind, by many long years of 
slavery, had been enfeebled and darkened. 
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The Roman tried to rouse the slave from his 
inertness, and to draw from him a full confession 
of his apprehensions respecting Cingotrix, in whose 
safety and return both now felt a common interest. 
But the only reply he could get from Cormo was : 
" Let us keep our patience, and hope. Cingotrix 
is a great chief and a brave warrior. He is wise 
and cautious. He has seen many battles, and 
often stood unharmed in the midst of the slain. 
Fear not. He will come perhaps with to-morrow's 
sun." 

The morrow, however, came, and passed away 
as listlessly as many preceding days had done, 
and put further on the track of time. Meanwhile, 
as the autumn advanced, the hut afforded still less 
shelter from the rains, which were now frequently 
falling. And as the trees and bushes were rapidly 
losing their foliage, the bleak winds, from the 
open country, held their onward course through 
the forest with less and less hindrance, and blew 
more freely upon the frail habitation of the cap- 
tives. 

The withered leaves had dropped, one by one, 
from the branches which formed the roof; and 
although Cormo had partly covered these with 
sods of earth, and expressed his intention to close 
the whole in like manner, yet Octavius shuddered 
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at the prospect of spending the winter in this 
wretched abode, especially as he unknowingly 
magnified its rigour. " As cold as a Gallic winter," 
had become proverbial among the Romans; and 
as Britain was further north, Octavius naturally 
expected here still greater severity of weather. 

There was, however, another consideration that 
disturbed the Roman much more than the thought 
of the suffering, which the approaching cold season 
might inflict upon him. He knew that Caraar 
would not winter in Britain ; and saw clearly that 
if he remained here much longer, he would lose 
all chance of gaining his freedom. This certainty 
reconciled him to the adoption of a plan which, 
in less adverse circumstances, would have seemed 
to him a hopeless task. He resolved to visit the 
Catte tribe if possible, and solicit from Cassibelan, 
of whose justice and generosity he had heard much, 
that the intentions of Cingotrix, even if that chief 
were dead, should be carried out. 

To effect this object, it was necessary to gain 
Cormo's consent and aid ; and one evening, as the 
slave was busy making arrows with a sharp-edged 
stone, which appears to have been the most primi- 
tive substitute for a knife, Octavius, resolving to 
disclose his plans, said : " This hut will be a poor 
refuge for us, Cormo, when winter comes, and 
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snow covers the earth. Had your tribe no better 
habitations for shelter from wind and rain, cold 
and darkness, than this comfortless hovel ?" 

This inquiry had the effect Octavius desired, 
as it brought the firiton into his most pliant hu- 
mour. He immediately answered : " We had se- 
cure and warm homes in the hill-sides.* Therein 
we gathered round the blazing fire in the long 
wintry nights ; our warriors told their tales of 
youthful bravery, and the bards sung of heroic 
deeds to the music of their lyres. But those 
joyous hours have fled away, with the spirits of 
those who shared them." 

Here Cormo broke off abruptly, while his me- 

« 

lancholy countenance became suddenly animated. 
His ear had caught the sound of persons approach- 
ing the hut. The light of hope was for a moment 
again kindled in the forlorn bosom of the poor 
slave, — the hope that Cingotrix was near. But 

* Dwelling in subterraneous pits and cares appears to have 
been a common practice with ancient nations, while they were in 
a low state of civilisation. Tacitus informs us that it was the 
custom of the Germans ; and in this country there are many exist- 
ing evidences of the practice. Caves are found in Surrey, Hert- 
fordshire, Kent, Cornwall, and the Western Isles of Scotland ; all 
of which exhibit proofs of having been used by the primitive inha- 
bitants for dwellings. Some caves in Cornwall, examined by Dr. 
Borlase, consisted of two or three spacious apartments. 
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this was quickly succeeded by a fear that the blaz- 
ing fire, seen through the wattled walls of the 
hut, might be guiding some strangers thither, and 
might thus lead to the discovery of his master's 
secret, and even to the frustration of his plan. 

The anxiety of Cormo made Octavius uneasy, 
as he saw that the accidental visit of a stranger 
might any moment put his own life in peril. The 
suspense of both was short. The door was sud-> 
denly thrown open, and two tall men entered, and 
demanded a shelter for the night. 

Octavius and Cormo started up ; and the lat- 
ter immediately recognised the strangers to be 
Catte chiefs, and kindred of Cingotfix, and of 
whom the slave eagerly sought tidings of his 
master. But his inquiries were unnoticed ; for 
at that moment their gaze fell upon the Roman, 
and an exclamation of surprise escaped simulta- 
neously from both the chiefs. The younger of 
them would have rushed impetuously upon Octa- 
vius with the long knife which he wore at his 
girdle, if he had not been restrained by his com- 
panion, who, with more coolness, desired first to 
hear from the soldier of Caesar the cause of his 
lurking in this place. 

The pride and courage of the Roman warrior 
had been roused at the entrance of these men ; 
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and without shrinking hefore their menacing at- 
titudes^ Octavius referred them to their country- 
man for the information they desired. Cormo 
having satisfied their curiosity, again pressed his 
own inquiries, hut without success. They turned 
from him in silence, withdrew to the threshold of 
the hut, and there held a short conference in a 
low tone. At its conclusion, they came hack to 
the fire, and the elder said to Octavius : " Ro- 
man, you are the captive of Cassihelan, and to- 
morrow we will take you to his town and to his 
presence." 

Octavius expressed his readiness to accompany 
them ; and in the hope of eliciting some remark 
from the strangers, hy which he might learn whe- 
ther the Roman army was still in Britain, he 
added, he had long desired to he conducted to 
the great Catte chief, that he might beseech his 
compliance with the proposal of Cingotrix. Sud- 
den anger flushed the countenance of both the 
chiefs at the last words of Octavius; and the 
younger exclaimed, " Cingotrix fell in battle, and 
many of his clan and family have perished, and 
the enemy — " Here a stern look from the elder 
Briton induced him to break off* abruptly, and 
Octavius was thus prevented hearing the news of 
Caesar's departure from Britain. 



\/^ 
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These tidings, however, would only have added 
to his misery, now deepened by the sudden ap- 
proach of that moment which, in all probabi- 
lity, would decide his fate. His emotions were 
unobserved by the strangers, whose attention was 
now drawn to the frantic lamentations of Cormo. 
The poor slave bitterly bewailed the death of Cin- 
gotrix; and as his grief was regaxded as evidence 
of his affection and fidelity to his late master, the 
chiefs deigned to bestow some notice on the un- 
happy Cormo. They assured him of future kind 
treatment ; but their words carried no balm to his 
wounded heart, as they implied his continuance 
in slavery. The expectation of his freedom, so 
fondly cherished of late, was at once destroyed by 
the tidings of the chiei^ ; and the slave sank back 
into his former listless and hopeless state. 

The strangers now seated themselves at the 
fire, having laid aside their mantles, which con- 
sisted of square pieces of cloth, fastened on the 
shoulder by a small splinter of wood. The form 
of these outer garments appears to have been ori- 
ginally taken from the shape of the animal's skin, 
the most primitive clothing of all Celtic nations, 
and which continued to be used long after they 
had become acquainted with the art of manufac- 
turing cloth. 
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The first attempts of art are imitatioDS of 
nature; and the earliest manufactured cloth had 
all the nap of the wool thrown to one side, 
and resembled the shaggy hair of the skin, while 
the other side was left smooth. The mottled 
variety of the skins of many animals seems to 
have suggested the idea of introducing different 
colours into the cloth; and stripes and checks, 
being the most easily formed, were probably first 
adopted. 

Though the mantle of skin constituted the 
earliest clothing of rude men, personal comfort 
soon required something more ; and tunics of che- 
quered cloth, not unlike in shape to the tartan of 
modem days, were at this time generally worn 
by the wealthy British ; beneath which was the 
bracae, or trousers, that fitted close to the body, 
and reached to the knees. On the head a cap* 
of rushes was usually worn, tied at the top, and 
twisted into a band at the bottom. 

Such was the costume of the two chiefs who 
had visited the hut. Neither of them was dis- 
figured by body-painting; for as the person be- 
came more completely clothed, this custom gra- 
dually fell into disuse. The change was, however, 

* A similar cap may still be seen among children in Wales and 
some parts of England. 
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slow, and confined, at this period, to the wealthy of 
a few southern tribes, of which the Catte was one. 

Octavins watched with deep interest the vary- 
. ing expression of the countenances of the chiefs, 
as they sat enjoying the warmth of the fire, and 
conversing with each other in a low tone. Con- 
didan, the elder of the two, had evidently seen 
sixty years, and the hardships and troubles, which 
are the common inheritance of a long life, had 
left their traces in his furrowed features; but 
over Segonax, the younger, twenty suns had 
scarcely shone. His ruddy and cheerful face in- 
dicated a mind exempt from any present anxiety, 
or painful recollections of the past. 

The freedom and hilarity of the intercourse 
betwixt the father and son soon lulled the usual 
pride and fierceness of the warrior; and had it not 
been for the rude hut and different costume, Oc- 
tavius might have imagined that he saw in the 
chiefs of a barbarian race two of his own country- 
men : so little do men in domestic life, when the 
restraints of rank are laid aside, differ from each 
other ; for then the endowments of our nature, 
common to the race, assume similar phases in every 
age and nation, and among all ranks of men. 

Still the Roman could hardly suppress, even 
for a moment, the feeling that the strangers be- 
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fore him were foes, and too probably cruel foes, 
who would never unbend towards him, in the for- 
bearing and kindlier charities of human life. And 
long after the chiefs had lain down for the night . 
did his anxious mind conjure up frightful images 
of human sacrifices, and anticipate the dreadful 
fate which seemed to await him ; until his forti- 
tude almost forsook him, and he, who had often 
faced death with enthusiasm on the battle-field, 
now, in his midnight meditations, recoiled at the 
thought of its icy touch. 

With faint hopes of escaping from his bond- 
age, the condition of Octavius was pitiable. From 
what quarter could he expect aid, consolation, or 
sympathy ? In the dark hour of trouble he could 
not look for comfort from within. Little reliance 
could be placed on the promises given by the hea- 
then priest to the warrior, of present succour, or 
of renewed life in some happier world. 

The pagan land of immortality was a fiction of 
the poets ; and the belief in its realities had little 
hold on the pagan mind. The divinities before 
whom Octavius had bowed down, and from whom 
he had supplicated favours, were moved by pas- 
sions similar to those which actuate the human 
heart. The portions of good and evil in life were 
capriciously allotted by them; and the rewards 
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they had to bestow were conferred on the suc- 
cessful and prosperous, rather than on suffering 
virtue. 

It is true that then, as now, men walked abroad 
among the beautiful scenes of nature ; they gazed 
on the wonders of the heavens and the loveliness 
of the green earth. The sweet influences of the 
spring and summer refreshed their spirits and de- 
lighted their senses; and the fruits of autumn, 
while they were gracious pledges of future suste- 
nance, kindled gratitude and joy in the hearts of 
the meditative. 

But no clear light of an almighty Father and 
an overruling Providence had entered the dark 
chambers of the pagan mind. Amidst a multi- 
plicity of deities, exercising different functions, the 
predominant feelings of the suppliant were those of 
doubt, vacuity, and distraction. His heart did not 
repose on the sustaining arm of an ever-present, 
all -wise, and beneficent God, overruling all for 
good, accomplishing his benign purposes both by 
the adverse, as well as by the pleasing, events of 
life. A conviction, so rich in consolation and hope, 
was not the inheritance of the Roman captive; and 
there needs no surprise, that he should be the vic- 
tim of hopeless wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OcTAVius left the hut the next morning with 
great despondency ; for the stem manners of the 
strangers strengthened his anticipations of evil, 
and deprived him of the little hope he had ever 
had in British mercy. He felt^ too, a painful re- 
straint in their presence, as he saw he must not 
indulge in melancholy thoughts on his misfor- 
tunes. For the chiefs were evidently very obser- 
vant of him, and would, he knew, be ready to as- 
cribe bis gravity to an unmanly fear of the future, 
and despise him for the cowardly heart, which that 
fear betrayed. 

During the day Octavius made .several at- 
tempts to enter into conversation with the war- 
riors, in the hope of lessening, in some slight de- 
gree, by familiar discourse, the prejudice with 
which hostile strangers always regard each other. 
But the Britons repulsed him, in every trial, by 
short answers, or by a dogged silence, which, more 
eloquently than words coidd do, declared their 
aversion to him, and their determination to hold 
no communion with him that could be avoided. 
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Foiled in his efforts to conciliate his compa- 
nions, and baffled in his endeavours to learn from 
them the state of the war between his comitrymen 
and the Britons, he at length abandoned all hope 
of attaining either object; and, indeed, long be- 
fore the close of the day, his thoughts were for- 
cibly drawn from every consideration, but that of 
his bodily ailments. For, having been unused to 
exercise for some weeks, and having only partially 
recovered his strength, he soon found himself ex- 
hausted by the exertion he was obliged to make 
to maintain the rapid pace of his robust com- 
panions. 

The state of the country also greatly aug- 
mented the fatigue of travelling. For Britain 
was at this period covered by vast forests, which, 
though sometimes broken for miles by extensive 
levels of heathy land, marshes, and grassy plains, 
were still the prevailing features of the island, 
clothing the sides of the hills, and extending from 
the possessions of one tribe to those of another. 

One of these forests stretched over a space, 
in the south of Britain, of 150 miles; another 
covered a considerable part of the interior, being 
the seat of a large tribe called the Coritani ; and, 
besides these, there were several others of smaller 
extent, but sufficiently large to contain many 
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towns and tribes in their recesses. It was in one 
of these lesser ones that the travellers were now 
journeying. 

Cultivation was limited to small spots^ far 
apart from each other, and to be found chiefly 
among a few of the more southern tribes. At this 
period no means of communication existed be- 
tween the towns of a tribe, except narrow wind- 
ing paths,* tracked through the forests and over 
the hills and plains. No bridges spanned the 
rivers, which, impeded by fallen trees, frequently 
overflowed their banks in the winter season, and 
formed extensive sheets of water. 

Although the day began to decline, and the 
grey light of a late autumnal evening drew on, 
the travellers gave no sign of halting for the night. 

* Sir R. C. Hoare and Mr. Cunnington ascertained the exist- 
ence of '' covered ways or lines of communication from one British 
town to another/' These ancient British roads appear, from the 
description of them gi^en hy Hoare, to ha^e consisted of two pa- 
rallel embankments, between which lay an entrenchment, and which 
was the cohered way or road of the Britons. It was not paved like 
the Roman roads, but had for ** its basis the verdant turf.'' The 
line of the embankments marked the course of the track- way 
across grassy plains, through the wooded districts, and along the 
sides of the hills. These roads would connect together only the 
towns of one people, and not those of different tribes, between 
whom there was probably no lasting amity, but frequent disputes 
and wars. 

D 
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Octavius cast a despairing eye over the dreary 
country, but could descry no trace of a human 
habitation; and yet he felt that food and rest 
were becoming indispensable to him, as he had 
not recovered his usual health and strength. Th^ 
thought of appearing before Cassibelan in his 
present exhausted state harassed his mind; and 
as he and his companions journeyed on by the 
skirt of the forest, he threw many a look into its 
gloomy recesses in search of hollow trunks of an- 
cient trees, in which shelter might be found at 
least for a few hours. But a better refuge was 
at hand. 

The Britons had taken very little notice of 
him during the latter part of the day, and did not 
appear to observe the weary step with which he 
followed them. Towards evening they came to 
the side of a hill covered with low underwood ; 
and here they halted at a spot where a few stones 
and withered bushes lay heaped together. To the 
eye of the Roman these seemed the accidental 
accumulations of time; but to the Britons they 
were landmarks which pointed out a place of shel- 
ter for the night, and the removal of them dis- 
closed a low cave. The travellers sat down at the 
entrance to make a scanty meal of food, which 
they had brought from the hut. Cormo, unob- 
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served by the chiefs, put his share into the hands 
of the Roman, and at the same time made a sign 
to him significant of his desire for silence. When 
all, except the generous slave, had slightly re- 
freshed themselves, they entered the cave; and, 
after Cormo had closed up the entrance, the party 
lay down in silence and darkness to take a few 
hours' rest. 

The slave had spoken very seldom during the 
day, especially to Octavius; but now, free from 
the observation of the chiefs, he crept to the Ro- 
n«m, and whispered in his ear a word of sympathy. 
He next vnrapped up the weary feet of Octavius 
in part of his own garment, and then lay down, 
and soon fell himself into a profound slumber, 
enjoying the complacent feeling which an act of 
kindness ever produces in him who confers it. 
Octavius too, soothed and cheered by these touch- 
ing proofs of the lively affection of this lowly man, 
and especially by the last service, was not long 
awake; and the restorative influences of sound 
sleep nerved him with new strength to support 
the fatigues and anxieties of the ensuing day. 

Although a dense fog enveloped every object 
in its vapoury mantle the next morning, the Bri- 
tons set out on their journey over an untracked 
country, with no fear of wandering from their 
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direct course. For the inhabitants of wild lands 
are so observant of every object, that the form of 
a tree or bush, the course of a stream, or the un- 
dulations of the country, are sufficient guides for 
them. 

As the fog gradually cleared away, they left the 
moorland, over which they had been travelling, 
and entered the forest again. And here, though 
no trackway existed, the Britons pressed on with- 
out a pause through brier and brake, though wood- 
land travelling at this period was laborious and 
perplexing ; for the trees, which the hand of man 
had neither planted nor cultivated, grew up in wild 
luxuriance ; and while their branches were so in- 
terlaced above head as to produce a shade at noon, 
resembling the dimness of twilight, the dense un- 
derwood and tall tangled grass beneath the feet 
incessantly impeded the progress of the traveller, 
and increased his fatigue. 

A solemn silence dwelt in these primeval woods, 
broken only by the notes of the feathered tribe, 
and more particularly by those huge forest birds 
that have long since disappeared, or by the dis- 
cordant cries of savage animals. For at this pe- 
riod die wild boar roamed over the island, and the 
ferocious wolf lurked in every thicket ; and dan- 
gers now unknown beset the path of the traveller. 
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These dangers were, however, little regarded 
by the fearless natives; and served only to renew 
in the minds of the chiefs the remembrance, and 
led them to speak, of past exploits and daring ad- 
ventures. Although the conversation was confined 
to the two chiefs, yet as they often cast a look on 
Octavius, it was evident that they were not un- 
mindful of his presence ; and though they might 
hate him as an enemy, they were not wholly indif- 
ferent to his opinion. 

Towards evening they emerged from the forest ; 
but not again on a dreary waste, for here, in one 
of those open tracts which so often break the con- 
tinuity of forest land, lay the town of Cassibelan.* 
It was sheltered on three sides by the woods, and 

* The locality of this place is nncertaip ; hut historians have 
generally fixed It near or on the site which was subsequently 
occnpied by the Roman Verulam, and not far from the present 
town of St Alban's. The Catte are often called Cassi by ancient 
writers ; and as the hundred in which St. Alban's is situated is 
stiU called Cassio, the inference seems probable, that the chief 
town of the tribe was situated somewhere in this district As 
the real name of this ancient place is unknown, I have adopted 
the British term Ver, which the stream that flows near it bears 
to this day ; and this appellation seems preferable to that of Ver- 
ulam, used by Latin writers ; a name which it certairdy did not 
bear for upwards of a century after the period which these pages 
illustrate. The Romans were much in the habit, by prefixes and 
affixes, of Latinising the names of towns, rivers, and other objects. 
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open only to the south. A rampart of earth and 
a ditch surrounded the place, which was an assem- 
blage of rude buildings irregularly disposed ac- 
cording to the fancy of the occupiers. 

The groups of trees, the scattered bushes, the 
folds of sheep, the cattle grazing about, the broken 
and irregular surface of the ground, at once shewed 
the town and neighbourhood to be the residence 
of a rude and simple people, whose desires were 
few, and whose conveniences and comforts were 
bounded by the narrow limits of an incipient civi- 
lisation. 

The inhabitants passed the greater part of the 
day in the open air. Some were now stretched 
on the ground, gazing on the heavens above with 
the vacant look of the rude and untaught mind. 
Others were loitering in groups, engaged in con- 
versation. Young men were running races ; and 
the children of all classes were mingled together 
without distinction, busy in the noisy sports which 
appertained to their age. 

A merry troop gambled after the travellers, 
who had now passed the boundaries of the town, 

rather than wholly changing them ; and as Yer is contained in 
Verulam» It appears plausible that the real name of the ancient 
British town did not differ materially, if at all, from that gi^en to 
it in these pages. 
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attracted by the strange dress of the Roman, which, 
though much disfigured by the disasters he had 
suffered, had yet sufficient of its foreign character 
to arrest the attention of both young and old. It 
consisted of a saic,* or mantle of fine cloth, fas- 
tened down the front with clasps, beneath which 
appeared the scarlet tunic of the same material, 
and the sandaled feet, which were all novelties 
among the Catte, and which greatly excited their 
curiosity, and brought so many about them as to 
hinder the progress of the travellers on their way 
to the residence of Cassibelan. 

Condidan, however, rebuked these interroga- 
tors with a grave dignity, which bespoke his au- 
thority and rank in the tribe, and proceeded on 
with his captive. But Segonax was as ready to 
communicate, as others were to hear, the history 
of the stranger ; and loitering behind his father, 
he was soon surrounded by a crowd of listeners, 

Cormo, who still clung to his almost forlorn 
hope of freedom, was in no mood to be drawn 
aside like the young chieftain. He followed Con- 
didan and Octavius, thinking, with trembling ap- 
prehension, alternately on his own future lot, and 
then on that of the friendless stranger. 

The Roman, with the painful feeling of one 

* Celtic word for skin or hide, called by the Romans taffum. 
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who knows his life to be in immineDt peril, looked 
anxiously about for the dwelling of the far-famed 
Cassibelan, which he fancied might easily be dis~ 
tioguished from other habitations by its superior 
appearance. He observed that the houses were 
much lai^er, and more substantially built than the 
forest hut; and though formed of stakes driven 
into the ground, and wattled together, yet, as the 
interstices were well filled up with clay, would 
certainly be much warmer- 

The roofs, composed of rushes, were high and 
conical ; and from an opening iu the centre, smoke 
was issuing from the blazing fire, about which, as 
they passed many an open doorway, females were 
seen busily preparing the evening meal. Although 
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these were signs of comfort to the weary and hun- 
gry traveller, where a welcome was sure, yet they 
could give little pleasure to the desponding cap- 
tive. 

A few houses, from their greater size than the 
rest, and from having been washed over externally 
with chalk, had a more cleanly and comfortable 
aspect ; and into the most distinguished of these 
Condidan walked without hesitation, commanding 
his companions to follow him. In these primitive 
times, when the slave and his master lay down at 
night on the same rushy floor for repose, little 
ceremony was observed between difierent ranks. 
A chiefs abode was entered with almost as much 
freedom as the meanest of his followers ; and in 
the internal appearance of either home, there .was 
little else than the dimensions to distinguish the 
one from the other. 

Around on the walls of the warrior's home were 
arranged his arms, and those of his forefathers, — 
" the spoils of his enemies, and the gifts of his 
friends ;" and these were the only ornaments and 
articles of value in a British dwelling. The furni- 
ture was limited to a few benches, and a scanty 
supply of domestic utensils. Here the leader of a 
tribe, or the head of a clan, would sit, when the 
pursuits of the day were over, surrounded by his 
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family and dependents, enjoying at intervals the 
only intellectual pleasure with which he was ac- 
quainted, the songs and historic tales of the Bards. 

In this manner sat Cassibelan, on a bench near 
the fire, with the venerable Oscar, the bard of his 
household, on his left hand, and Casbar, the stern- 
est and most powerful Druid of the district, on his 
right. Octavius required no interpreter to explain 
the group before him. The rude lyre and placid 
aspect of the one bespoke his occupation as a son 
of song ; while the unbending austerity, the pro- 
found gravity, and the rigid expression of the whole 
features of the other, as clearly revealed to the 
Roman, that he saw before him one of the far- 
famed sages of Britain. And both presented an 
appearance wholly unlike that of the man by whom 
they sat, the warrior chief of the Catte. 

Cassibelan, though he had passed the prime of 
life, was still in possession of a robust and vigor- 
ous frame. Authority sat upon his countenance, 
and the power to maintain that authority was 
strongly exhibited in the fine proportions of his 
muscular form. Octavius could not doubt his 
being in the presence of the arbiter of his future 
lot; and he waited, with breathless anxiety, for 
the recognition of himself. His suspense was but 
momentary. An exclamation of etstomshm^nt burst 
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£rom the lips of the Catte leader immediately on 
seeing under his own roof a Roman. He hastily 
arose from his seat, and grasped his spear with the 
quickness of a man ever ready for combat; 

The companions of the king^ though they 
shared his surprise, betrayed no outward symptom 
of it. For all classes of Druids carefully sup- 
pressed every visible emotion. Even Cassibelan 
rarely disclosed his feelings so openly as he had 
just done. He, however, very quickly regained 
his usual self-command, and resuming his seat, 
gravely demanded of the chief, where, and in what 
circumstances, he had met his strange companion ? 

Condidan very briefly replied by relating his 
accidental discovery of the Roman in the forest 
hut; and then ordered Cormo to repeat to the 
king the particulars of the charge, with which his 
late master had entrusted him. 

The slave obeyed; but before he began, he 
walked three times round Cassibelan and his com- 
panions. This ceremony was called the Deiseal;* 

* * Deiseal/ written by some authors * deBsil/ -by others ' deisol/ 
from deai or dess, right hand, and soil or sulf the sun, was a re- 
ligions ceremony, but not exclusively sa It was used also as a 
token of ciyil honour or respect paid to a superior or distinguished 
person. Homer mentions its performance as a mark of respect 
to the dead body of Patroclus. Martin, in his account of the 
Western Isles of Scotland, mentions the practice of going three 
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and though properly a religious observance, it was 
also used in early times as an act of respect and 
homage to a superior. After this ceremony, Cormo 
told his brief tale with the artlessness of truth, and 
with the earnestness of one whose last hope lay in 
its favourable reception. 

Octavius meanwhile watched the countenance 
of Cassibelan with tremulous anxiety ; but received 
no encouragement to hope for favour. His fea- 
tures did not relax from the expression they had 
assumed on the first sight of himself. The king 
kept a fixed and searching eye on Cormo to the 
end of his story, on which he made no comment, 
except to signify that he was satisfied with the 
slave's conduct. 

A long pause succeeded, and not even a whisper 
passed from one to another of the numerous house- 
hold. All had now become aware, that one of that 
new race of foes was before them who had so lately 
sacked their town, and despoiled many of their lit- 
tle wealth ; and others of that which was dearer 
than wealth, their friends and kindred. 

times round a person, with the right hand towards him ; and the 
custom is stUl continued in these Isles, and probahly in many- 
other remote districts. In all ages and nations the postures of 
the body have been associated with religious worship and rever- 
ence, and used also as signs of civil respect to superiors. 
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Whilst the king and chief Druid were privately 
deliberating on the disposal of the captive, the 
family and dependents of Cassibelan were striving 
to gratify their curiosity, by eagerly gazing at 
Octavius, who, hungry, weary, and wretched, was 
struggling to conceal the faintness of a sinking 
frame, and the anxiety of a despondent heart, under 
an appearance of a firm and unruffled spirit. 

Cormo, secretly wishing to conciliate the king 
towards the Roman, had mentioned, at the close 
of his recited, the strong desire of Octavius to be 
conducted to the presence of the great Cassibelan. 

This remark evidently gratified the warrior, 
whose first inquiry of the captive was, why he had 
desired an interview with him ? 

Being anxious to soften every harsh feeling 
which existed in the Catte towards himself, Octa- 
vius answered in the most courteous words he could 
command : " Noble Briton, I have long desired 
to come before you to plead my misfortunes, be- 
cause I have ever found that generosity and hon- 
our dwell with the brave ; and to the great war- 
rior of the Catte tribe I believed I might look for 
the fulfilment of my captor's intentions." 

" Roman," replied Cassibelan, in a more gra- 
cious tone than Octavius had hoped to hear from 
him, "your chief has entered into a treaty of 
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peace with the tribes of Britain ; and he and his 
warriors have gone away over the great waters to 
their own country." 

Cassibelan, as he spoke, looked steadily on Oc- 
taviusy to observe how he would receive the tid- 
ings of Caesar's departure from Britain, of which 
it was evident he had been, up to this moment, 
wholly ignorant. Happily for the Roman, his 
self-possession did not forsake him in this trying 
emergency. He conceded the despair which these 
words carried to his heart, and resolved not to cast 
away the only chance which might remain of se- 
curing generous treatment from his enemies, by 
commanding their respect for his fortitude and 
boldness. He knew that the brave will often pity 
the brave in the midst of his misfortune ; and this 
sentiment enabled him to maintain his courage 
and equanimity of mind. He saw that if he would 
gain the sympathy of Cassibelan, it was necessary 
that he should shew his high regard for those 
virtues, which were most esteemed by this rude 
chieftain. 

Meanwhile the tendency of the flattering words 
which he had himself addressed to the king, was 
not unnoticed by Casbar the Druid. He alone 
fully knew the mortification which Cassibelan had 
endured, caused by the brief success of the Ro- 
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mans^ and how great was his exasperation against 
them ; and quickly saw the secret pleasure which 
the defeated warrior felt on discovering, that even 
these skilful and powerful foes acknowledged and 
respected his own high character. To check any 
feeling of compassion which might arise in the 
generous-hearted Cassibelan towards the insidious 
Roman, and to bring back the former bitter and 
revengeful feelings of the Catte warrior, the Druid 
resolved himself to address this bold pleader. 

" Roman, a brave and prudent man would never 
approach the blood-stained homes of his captors 
to ask for liberty and life. You have betrayed 
an unmanly fear of death in seeking to soften the 
anger of Cassibelan; and yet you would fain be 
ranked among the brave who know no fear." 

Although this short speech was delivered with 
much calmness, it was easy to detect a degree of 
bitterness and contempt in the Druid's manner and 
words. Octavius saw the position in which the 
Druid sought to place him with the Catte ; and to 
repel the insinuation of a craven spirit, he replied 
in a respectful but firm tone : 

" Holy father, though life is sweet to every 
heart, it is the coward only who shrinks from its 
last dark hour. Arms have been my pastime from 
my youth, and I have spent many years amidst 
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the dangers of war ; and as I have in all past times 
faced them without fear, I will meet them in the 
future without reproach." 

Casbar made no reply ; for a Druid never con- 
descended to dispute with the people, and still less 
would he do so with a captive. The Druid, more- 
over, well knew, that eventually not even Cassibe- 
lan would presume to oppose his views, regarding 
the final disposal of the prisoner. 

The Catte leader was also silent for a few mo- 
ments, perplexed by a feeling of respect, which 
had been suddenly awakened in his mind for the 
Roman, and his bitter hatred of a people who had 
proved such powerful and terrible foes. After a 
little hesitation, he determined to defer further 
consideration of the fate of the prisoner to another 
time, and for the present to confide him to the care 
of Condidan, Remembering that Cormo was also 
at his disposal, he commanded the slave henceforth 
to regard, this chief as his master. 

Cormo, condemned to suffer the continuance 
of his unpitied wrongs, silently obeyed with a 
broken spirit ; and with weary feet, but far more 
weary hearts, the Roman captive and the Britisli 
slave, preceded by their common master, took 
their way to his abode, which they soon reached. 
It was similar in size and in its rude decorations 
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of arms on the walls to the one they had just 
quitted^ and contained also the same scanty furni- 
ture. 

An aged man^ the father of Condidan, sat on 
a skin near the central fire, wanning his feet and 
withered hands, and watching with a dim eye the 
preparations for the evening meal. Several women 
were busied about the fire ; but there was one, to 
whom Condidan spoke, who most attracted the at- 
tention of Octavius. She was the mistress of the 
dwelling ; and upon that person how much of the 
happiness of every inmate depends ! Though be- 
longing to a rude race, her appearance was pre- 
possessing, and her dress not imgraceful. She 
was clothed in a tunic of cloth, plaited in full folds 
round the waist, and which fell nearly to her feet ; 
and over this she wore a robe of coarse stuff, fast- 
ened by a fibula* of bronze. Care, rather than 
time, had tinged her hair with a silvery hue ; and 
its long tresses shaded a melancholy, but pleasing 
countenance. 

" Malvina," said the chief, as he entered the 
dwelling, " I have brought to our hearth and home 
a strange guest. Cassibelan desires that we should 
give him shelter and food for a time. He is hun- 
gry and weary, and must have refreshment. Let 

* The brooch of the ancient Britons. 

E 
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Cassibelan*s wishes be obeyed now, and we shall 
know more by and bye." 

Malvina seemed to hesitate, and murmured 
some complaint on being requested to afford hos- 
pitality to a Roman foe ; but a slight remonstrance 
from Condidan, and her womanly feelings, which 
were soon called forth, after looking for a few 
moments on the pale and weary Octavius, gave a 
new turn to her thoughts ; and she quietly directed 
her attention to the wants of her new guest. 

A skin was spread for the repose of Octavius ; 
and his exhausted spirits were soon relieved by 
refreshment. Nevertheless he felt himself more 
lonely and comfortless in this warm and plente- 
ous dwelling, though surrounded by a number of 
persons, than he had ever done in the cheerless 
and empty forest-hut, with scanty food, and only 
one companion. For he knew himself to be home- 
less in this chieftain's home. He was a hated 
stranger and a war-captive ; and his sojourn here, 
and even in life, would probably be brief; and be- 
tween himself and all about him, there stood a 
barrier which he could not hope to remove. 

It is in an unsympathising crowd that a sense 
of loneliness most weighs upon the heart. To hear 
the friendly word and see the kindly smile given 
to others, and be denied all participation in them, 
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is one of the most depressing evils that " flesh is 
heir to." Even the thoughtful attentions of Cormo 
could not in this place cheer the dejected Octavius. 
The slave brought water, the first welcome of 
primitive times, for the wearied feet of the captive ; 
and having washed and wrapped them up in part 
of the skin on which he rested, hastened to minis- 
ter other comforts. But no attention could reach 
the repining spirit. The Roman, believing him- 
self one of the most wretched of men, lay down 
and closed his eyes on the noisy and inquisitive 
company, refusing to be comforted even by his 
kind fiiend, on whom the hand of adversity pressed 
as heavily as on himself; but who, through many 
long years, had borne the heavy burden with pa- 
tience and humility. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In describing the ancient British period, it is de- 
sirable to advert to the earliest probable condition 
of the Britons. The first inhabitants that reached 
the shores of this island, we may well suppose to 
have been wandering tribes, who had been gradu- 
ally driven westward by other streams of the hu- 
man family that were frequently flowing from the 
East. These adventurers, it is natural to imagine, 
were then in that semi-savage state into which 
sections of our race seem to have lapsed, when 
allured either by love of adventure, or dispersed 
by discord, strife, and war ; or compelled by their 
crimes to go forth as wanderers or outcasts into 
the wilderness of uninhabited lands. For there, 
amid rugged wastes and sterile spots, they would 
necessarily suffer the deprivation of most of the 
comforts and advantages enjoyed by groups of men 
long united, and would naturally by degrees fall 
into ignorance, rudeness, and various grades of 
savage life, which is not, indeed, as some have 
supposed, the normal condition of man. Hence it 
is incorrect to call civilised life an artificial state. 
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Man is necessarily a social being by original 
endowments, and, viewed in totality, is always in 
progress '' from good to better." Hence his true 
position is one in which he can best develope all 
the physical, mental, and moral powers with which 
he is gifted. The earliest races of which we have 
any historical account had made considerable ad- 
vances in civilisation. They dwelt in communi- 
ties, were acquainted with many of the most use- 
ful arts, and had surrounded themselves with 
social comforts. 

The primitive form of society was no doubt 
the most simple ; one in which the head of a family 
was its only ruler and priest. In this state there 
would be no social distinctions, except those which 
age and wisdom conferred. But this condition of 
society would only continue while branches of the 
family were few in number. In two or three ge- 
nerations, the descendants of each respective parent 
stem, though related by the ties of consanguinity, 
would become distinct clans. And as authority 
and subjection are elements which spring naturally 
from any collective body of human beings, the per- 
son most distinguished for knowledge and skill and 
physical strength would ultimately gain the ascen- 
dency, and become eventually the chief of the clan. 

On emergencies, when unanimity of action was 
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necessaxy, the chiefs of these clans would select 
from among them one who^ on account of his 
talents, was best qualified for the office of general 
leader. Hence the title and rank of supreme 
chief or king* sprung from the possession and 

* The title of king has been given in these pages to the prin- 
cipal chief of a tribe, as it seemed unnecessary to depart from the 
practice of historians. The term leader, however, is more appro- 
priate, as being more significant of the rank and functions of one 
commonly called king among the Celts. Cssar affirms that the 
authority of kings among the Germans was limited to the season 
of war, and probably did not extend beyond the bounds of mili- 
tary affairs ; and that, in time of peace, government merged 
wholly into the patriarchal practice* A similar usage prevailed 
among the Britons. For whatever power was vested in the prin- 
cipal chief during war, as soon as peace was restored, the Druid 
resumed his accustomed supreme rule over both chief and people. 
Many writers, in describing the usages of remote times, speak in a 
desultory manner of kings being crowned, and seated on thrones ; 
but this phraseology is inappropriate to the chieftain of a simple 
and rude people, among whom these appendages to leadership 
were certainly unknown. Whether, in these distant ages, the 
supreme chiefs enjoyed any revenue besides that which they, in 
common with other chiefs, derived from their land or cattle, is 
uncertain. Cssar's assertion, that the Druids were exempt from 
taxes, seems to imply that some at least were exacted of the 
people ; but all other historians, and also tradition, are silent on 
this subject. It is not unlikely that Cssar was in an error, and 
that the taxes of which he speaks were the tributes which were 
brought, at stated seasons, to the temple ; and it is probable that 
there existed no other imposts than these in the British commu- 
nity, except that of military service. 
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exercise of superior mental and physical qualities; 
and while the office was dependent alone on these 
distinctions^ it would necessarily he elective. A 
union of several clans formed a tribe, and in pro- 
cess of time the union of various tribes formed a 
nation. 

The office of priest would spring from different 
qualities. As the age, wisdom, and piety of the 
patriarch gave rise to a feeling of deference and 
reverence in others, and rendered him the most 
fitting person to prescribe and conduct the sacred 
services of religion, so those who were distin- 
guished by similar qualities, when men had de- 
parted from the simple patriarchal times, would 
naturally iiU the office of spiritual leader. In this 
manner arose the two great powers always found 
in human society — the kingly and the priestly. 

The exercise of the priestly office in ancient 
times induced peaceful habits, and led to fre- 
quent meditation among the wild and lonely scenes 
of nature. Alternate soUtude spent in studious 
thought and familiar intercourse with their fellow 
beings in their various pursuits and pastimes, made 
the priest an investigator of human character ; and 
he very early discovered that the great secret of 
obtaining the most abiding and powerful authority 
and rule over the destinies of men is, the having 
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a profound acquaintance with the influences which 
most strongly excite and control their sentiments 
and passions. The Druids had obtained this know- 
ledge in a pre-eminent degree, and had become 
the legislators of British society, the administra- 
tors of the laws, the guardians of public and pri- 
vate peace ; and their advice often prevailed even 
in councils of war. On the other hand, the kings 
of the ancient Britons were warlike leaders and 
not civil rulers, and exercised in times of peace 
very little power beyond their own family or clan. 

The authority of the Druids was more exten- 
sive and influential than that of the civil ruler. 
They ruled in the souls of men, and excited or 
controlled their inmost desires at their pleasure. 
Ignorance and credulity allowed them the exercise 
of a power unearthly, and derived, as was beKeved, 
from the gods, by which they fashioned the very 
hearts of men at their discretion. But little or no 
sacredness had as yet gathered round the kingly 
power, which was an object of fear only, not of 
reverence, and could be disobeyed or resisted as 
often as interest or passion might incite, provided 
it could be done with the hope of impunity ; but 
from the power of the Druids there was no escape. 

Various gradations of rank existed even in 
the earliest nations, and among none more than 
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among the ancient Britons. The elan chiefs were 
the aristocracy, or nobility of the state ; and their 
wealthier followers or retainers, who were also 
their kinsfolk, constituted a middle rank in the 
community, while the slaves formed the lowest 
section in the social compact. 

Between none of these, however, did there 
exist any very distinct line of demarcation. The 
Druids were the only class who, by means of their 
sacred office and mental superiority, invariably pre- 
served their high rank in society, and who retained, 
from age to age, their influence undiminished, their 
privileges unquestioned. 

The frequently occurring privations, and the 
simple habits of this era, brought all other orders 
of men into frequent intimacy and dependence on 
each other ; and the chances of war, which might 
often rend asunder the chains of the slave, and cast 
down the chief into bondage, make the rich poor, 
and the poor rich, admitted not of any permanency 
in the adventitious distinctions with which men 
were sometimes invested. 

Though the form of British society approached 
that of a civilised nation, yet the most powerful 
civilising agency was wanted, and without which 
national improvement makes little or no progress. 
Commerce alternately creates wants, and brings 
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in its train a constantly increasing number of 
social comforts^ and an accumulation of national 
wealth. It gives polish to private and public 
manners^ and encourages and advances the fine 
arts; and by means of the industrious habits 
which it necessarily calls forth, it promotes in- 
dividual and general happiness. 

The Britons had very little commerce or trade, 
except in a few simple transactions of barter 
among themselves. Their slaves and the poorer 
women tilled small parcels of ground, which was 
but rudely cultivated, and had the care of the herds 
and flocks. 

Chieftains and their warlike followers consi- 
dered all labour as beneath their dignity; and 
vestiges of this opinion linger yet in civilised 
nations. A life of idleness is still regarded by 
many as desirable and honourable; and to this 
vain and false notion men of all ages sacrifice fre- 
quently their virtue and happiness. 

Notwithstanding the anxieties and perils of 
his present situation, Octavius, from fatigue and 
exhaustion, slept through the long night as soundly 
as any of the inmates of Condidan's dwelling. 
But he awoke early in the morning with painful 
anticipations of the future. From the heavy 
breathing of all around, he conjectured that he 
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alone was awake; and sitting up^ he looked on 
the sleeping household with curiosity. 

The day had just dawned, and the aperture in 
the roof admitted sufficient light to render the 
slumberers visible. They all lay upon the rushy 
floor with their feet towards the fire^ dressed in 
their usual clothes^ with the mantle thrown loosely 
over the person, and which distinguished the mem- 
bers of the family from Cormo and three other 
slaves, who had nothing upon them but the gar- 
ment of skin which they wore during the day. 
Cloth was a luxury even among the rich, who 
were often clothed in skins like their dependents, 
and from whom they were distinguished simply 
by the greater number of articles which consti- 
tuted their dress ; while the clothing of the hum- 
ble classes consisted only of the rude mantle of 
skin, — the first covering which the wants of men 
led them to adopt. 

Octavius looked earnestly upon this British 
family, desiring to read in the lineaments of 
their countenances their dispositions, in order, if 
possible, to form some conjecture as to the nature 
of his futmre treatment. His scrutiny, however, 
was soon brought to a close, as the hour of rising 
had come with the break of day ; and the whole 
family were consequently soon awake and astir. 
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The male portion of the household went out into 
the open air ; the chiefs to escape from the atmo- 
sphere of the long-closed dwelling, and the slaves 
to look after the cattle ; while the women remained 
within to discharge their early domestic duties. 

Before Condidan left the house, he came to 
the side of Octavius; but supposing him to be 
still asleep, he walked away without disturbing 
him. Octavius had lain down again at the first 
sign of the household's awakening, and closed his 
eyes, anxious to defer any intercourse with the 
family, as long as he was able. For he could hope 
for no relief to his troubled mind in conversing 
with strangers and enemies, who would secretly 
rejoice over his sufferings, and probably try to 
prolong, rather than mitigate them. But he could 
not long feign sleep, as he soon found that he 
was an object of curiosity to the whole household. 
He therefore opened his eyes, and on looking up, 
saw three women leaning over him, who imme- 
diately drew back a little, on finding that they too 
were observed. 

The one nearest to him he immediately recog- 
nised to be Malvina, whom, from Condidan's man- 
ner of addressing on the previous evening, he had 
judged to be the mistress of the house, and now 
concluded her to be the mother of the fair girl 
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who stood beside her, and who was her youthful 
image. The other woman was very unlike either 
of her companions : affliction, rather than age, had 
rendered her features pallid and rigid ; and while 
her countenance indicated sorrow to be the pre- 
vailing tone of her mind, her long black garment 
gave a solemn aspect to her whole appearance. 

Octavius readily conjectured, from the fierce 
and angry look with which she viewed him, that 
she must be one who was suffering deeply from 
the evils of the late war. His supposition was 
correct. The Roman invasion had made her a 
childless woman ; for in the battle-strife with 
Caesar's army, she not only lost her husband, but 
also her last son. These heavy misfortunes in- 
creased the austerity which her peculiar avoca- 
tions had long created and fostered ; for, as her 
dress denoted, she was a Druidess of that class 
whose temple-duties were not incompatible with 
those of a domestic nature. Perhaps famiKarity 
with the bleeding sacrifice had some hardening 
influence on her character. But whether it were 
so or not, female devotees were all distinguished 
by a severity of manners which separated them 
from the rest of their sex, whose less honoured 
and more laborious employments kept them hum- 
ble and submissive in demeanour. 
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Malvina was the first to speak^ and though 
her inquiries were urged only by that compassion 
which the humane always feel even for a foe, 
when friendless and suffering, yet Octavius felt 
for the moment encouraged to hope for better 
treatment than he had just before been antici- 
pating. 

He attempted to rise, but the two days' travel, 
in his weak condition, had made his limbs stiff 
and painful ; and his bodily fatigue, together with 
the extreme anxiety of his mind, had brought on 
a low fever, which now rendered him alniost help- 
less. He sunk down again on his rushy bed, whilst 
an involuntary murmur escaped his lips. Malvina 
was so moved by this piteous state to which a 
brave warrior was reduced, that, to cheer her sick 
and suffering guest, she gave utterance to a few 
kind words, which were, however, abruptly checked 
by her morose companion, as they turned away 
together, on the entrance of the chief of the fa- 
mily. 

Condidan immediately approached and accosted 
Octavius with less harshness than he had ever done 
before, and seemed, for the present, to have sunk 
the character of the warrior-foe in that of a some- 
what friendly-disposed host. But these symptoms 
of a greater humanity among the Britons than Oc- 
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tavius had expected, cheered him only a few mo- 
ments. His judgment quickly corrected any mo- 
mentary delusive feelings which might spring up 
within him. He knew that all kindness from a 
rude tribe to an enemy like himself must be 
evanescent, and would last no longer than his 
suffering and helpless state might extort it. His 
thoughts again reverted to those cruel tortures 
and that violent death, to which he knew a war- 
captive was commonly subjected. 

As all hope again forsook him, he sat up, with 
very little inclination to partake of the hospitality 
which was offered him. The morning meal con- 
sisted of a little milk and a piece of boiled meat, 
doled out to each person according to his rank. 
No other ceremony or distinction was observed 
among the different inmates of the dwelling, ex- 
cept that the slaves kept at a greater distance 
than other members of the family from that place 
of comfort and honour in a British abode, the 
central fire. According to the early custom of 
primitive nations, every British home contained 
two or three families, consisting of aged parents, 
married sons and their famiUes, and unmarried 
daughters. In most homes there were three, and 
sometimes four, generations. Lathmon, the aged 
man whom Octavius had noticed on the previous 
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evening, had long been too infirm to act as the 
leader of his clan, or even as chief of his own im- 
mediate household. 

These duties had devolved on Condidan, the 
eldest son, whose family consisted only of Mal- 
vina and a son and daughter. The Druidess was 
the only member left of the family of Lathmon's 
second son. The old man's daughters had all 
married and left the paternal home ; and there were 
therefore no other inmates of this British dwell- 
ing than those just mentioned, Cormo and three 
other slaves, and the bard of Condidan's clan. 

In these ancient days a bard was an indispen- 
sable member of a clan, and dwelt in the home 
of the great chieftain of that clan, and to whom 
he was probably always related. It was the bard's 
vocation to act as historian, or as a kind of " poet 
laureat" to the family and clan with which he was 
connected, by rehearsing, from time to time, their 
successes in the chase or in war, and the defeat of 
their enemies. 

A bard belonged to the lowest class of Druids, 
the next in rank were the Faids, who were the 
sacred musicians of the temple, and the diviners 
and predictors of future events. The last and 
highest were the priests, who bore the name of the 
whole order, being expressly called the Druids, 
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who were the most feared and reverenced by the 
people, particularly the elders, from whom was 
chosen the chief or Archdruid, who was the head 
of this mystic and powerful hierarchy. 

As each person finished his repast, he left the 
house to proceed to his usual occupation. The 
slaves went to their duties of tending the cattle 
and sheep, or to labour in the adjoining sheds; 
and thus they passed their day, until the waning 
light brought a cessation of their toils. 

Condidan and Segonax went forth, with other 
chieftains of the town, either to exercise their 
horses in the war-chariots, a training to which 
they were often subjected ; to hunt in the neigh- 
bouring woods ; or to go in search of the scattered 
herds and flocks, which had been dispersed through 
the forest on the sacking of their town by the Ro- 
mans. The Catte were anxious to gather together 
as many of the wild cattle and sheep as they could 
capture, into the town, before the severity of win- 
ter drove the ravenous wolves from their distant 
haunts into the adjacent woodlands. 

The bard withdrew from the house and the 
Uttle busy world without it, to some sequestered 
haunt in the forest, where alone, or in company 
with some one or more of his brethren, he had 
spent many days of past years in contemplating 
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the beauties of nature, and in gathering up, from 
the scenes of the vast and lonely wilderness, those 
stores of imagery which enrich the imagination, 
and which, together with the silent communings 
of a man's own heart, contribute largely to the 
education of the true poet. 

Lathmon took his usual seat on a log of wood 
outside the door, to beguile away the monotonous 
hours of old age as he best could. To watch the 
youth of the town at their pastimes, or to ex- 
change a few words with every loiterer, were the 
only remaining sources of amusement to the once 
active huntsman and proud warrior. 

Old age, in early times, might well be called 
*' unlovely and dark;" for it was a period of bodily 
helplessness and dreary vacuity of mind. Being 
no longer able to take a share in the exhilarating 
pursuits of the chase, or in the enthusiastic scenes 
of war, the aged man was left to himself; and 
when he entered the chamber of his own thoughts, 
he found there only feeble and indistinct remi- 
niscences of past events, in which he no longer 
felt any interest ; or if he attempted to look into 
the future, that future was hidden from him by an 
impenetrable cloud. Hope he no doubt did for a 
better destiny ; but that hope did not spring from 
a knowledge of the true character of the great 
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Author of all, nor from an acquaintance with his 
purposes, nor from any comprehension of the no- 
bleness of his own inward nature; but rested on 
the simple aflSrmative of the Druid priest. Hence 
it was unstable, took little hold of the heart, and 
could impart but small comfort amidst the darkness 
and desolateness of a mind which had been mainly 
employed in the affairs of hunting, savage warfare, 
and rude animal enjoyments. 

All the knowledge of this period was the ex- 
clusive property of the priest and philosopher, and 
about which even the chieftain gave himself no 
concern. Hence, when the evening of life came, 
he had no resources, no light from within to cheer 
the last days of earthly being. It is from this 
condition of mind, together with the infirmities of 
age, that a second childhood commonly results, 
without the sportive and happy charms of the first, 
but with all its feebleness, and attended with a 
spirit of listlessness, discontent, and despondency, 
which increase with the failing strength of the 
worn-out tenement. 

The Druidess departed to her temple duties, 
and Malvina, with her daughter and a female 
slave, sat down to their rude needlework of sew- 
ing skins together, with leathern thongs and bone 
needles, for winter garments for the family. In 
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this employment, or in the Kghter Dne of spinning 
or weaving, British females spent that portion of 
the day which was not required for the perform- 
ance of other domestic duties, or for out-door 
labour. 

Octaviife, feverish and weary, continued to lie 
on the rushy floor the whole of the day; and, 
as this interval of repose and peace contributed 
greatly to restore his lost strength, he was better 
prepared for a second interview with the king. 
Towards evening Cassibelan entered the house with 
Condidan, on their return from the chase ; and 
Octavius, knowing that bodily weakness would not 
recommend him to British warriors, was glad to 
find that he was able to rise quickly to his feet, 
and receive Cassibelan with the respect due to his 
rank. 

The king looked earnestly at him before he 
spoke, being curious to know how one of these 
extraordinary warriors bore his misfortune. Ob- 
serving, in the pale but composed countenance of 
the captive, no sign of mental anxiety, he felt in- 
clined to regard the Roman as a brave man, though 
an enemy ; and with a courtesy which did honour 
to his rude nature, he desired Octavius to take a 
place next him on the bench, on which he had 
himself just sat down* 
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Before the appearance of Caesar in this island, 
Cassibelan had considered himself the greatest war- 
rior of his day; but the Roman campaign convin- 
ced him that he had to contend with a warrior of 
greater experience in the tactics of war, and by 
whom he was surpassed in skill, though not in 
courage. The pride of the British hero had been 
wounded; and he felt it not the less by being 
obliged to conceal his mortifications even from his 
most intimate companions* But, if he secretly 
rejoiced in the opportunity which he now had of 
avenging himself on a Roman for the losses he 
had sustained by Caesar, he deferred the gratifica- 
tion of doing so, until he should have gathered all 
the information which the prisoner could give of 
the Roman system of warfare ; and to this object 
he now directed his conversation. 

Octavius, eager to know the extent and nature 
of the perils and sufferings which might await 
him, endeavoured more than once to turn the con- 
versation towards his own situation. The king, 
however, adroitly evaded these inferential allu- 
sions, and kept his own object steadily in view. 
And when he quitted the house, he designedly left 
the Roman in the same state of suspense in which 
he had found him. 

Octavius, being thus thrown back into that 
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state of anxiety which, like a " worm i' the bud," 
preys on the heart, until certainty, however terri- 
ble, becomes a welcome relief, speedily sunk into 
his former despondency, from which he had been 
roused for a short time. He was no longer the 
proud and dauntless Roman, but the poor dejected 
man, who had retired into the woe of his own 
heart, where dwelt the demons of darkness and 
hopelessness. He knew of no future good, and 
scarcely dared to hope for any, but in the preser- 
vation of this life ; for over that, which the priest 
said would be hereafter, hung " clouds and dark- 
ness." Beyond death he saw rather the long 
gloomy night of annihilation, than the golden 
streaks of the opening day of a new and happier 
life. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

During the first few days of Octavius's sojourn 
among the Catte^ he heard much of the want and 
misery occasioned by the ravages made by his 
countrymen in the sacking of Ver, their chief 
town ; an event which had occurred while he lay 
a wounded captive in the forest hut. 

At the time the Romans entered Ver, it was 
filled with cattle and sheep, the chief wealth of 
the tribe. Here also, as the most secure place, 
were collected the aged men, women, and children, 
whom the warriors left behind, while they went 
forth on the war-path with their leader. The 
appearance of the invading army was a signal for 
the dispersion of the people into the neighbouring 
forest ; the old warriors not thinking any defence 
practicable against so powerful a host. The Ro- 
mans, in consequence, took possession of the town, 
and of whatever plunder they pleased, without 
resistance, and withdrew at their leisure, leaving 
behind them a name the more odious, as they had 
despoiled the sanctuary of home. The remem- 
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brance of this direful event bitterly humbled the 
pride of the Catte, and excited hatred of the Ro- 
man, equalled only by their implacability towards 
the Trinobantes,* who had guided the plunderers 
to the town. 

Betwixt these two tribes a spirit of animosity 
had long existed ; and a short time before Caesar's 
invasion, Immanuentis, the king of the Trinobantes, 
had fallen by the hand of Cassibelan, in a battle 
fought between these respective people. Mandu- 
brace, the son of the Trinobante king, fled to 
Gaul, where, falling in with the Romans, he took 
refuge in their camp, and was brought with them 
to Britain. 

The Trinobantes, being at first ignorant of the 
asylum their young chief had found, united with 
the other British tribes in opposing the Romans, 
on the ground of their appearance on the coast as 
new and powerful enemies* But when they learned 
that Mandubrace accompanied these warlike foes, 
they broke off from their alliance with the other 
British tribes, and entered into a friendly nego- 
tiation with the Romans. As they were anxious 
to release Mandubrace, who was detained in the 
invader's army from prudential motives, the Trino- 

* A British tribe, who occupied the district now called Mid- 
dlesex. 
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bantes agreed to guide the Romans to Cassibelan's 
town ; and as a recompense for this service^ the 
son of their late king was restored to them as their 
future leader. 

After Octavius had learned the extent of the 
evils endured by the Catte in the late struggle 
with his countrymen, his apprehensions of speedily 
becoming the victim of their revenge were much 
increased. But to his great surprise^ days and 
even weeks passed in succession, yet no change 
took place in his situation. This delay, though it 
both harassed and perplexed him, gave birth to a 
feeble hope that, by some happy chance, he might 
escape the two greatest evils of a war-captive — 
slavery or death. 

Meanwhile, as health returned, his morbid feel- 
ings were succeeded by a resigned and even a 
cheerful tone of mind ; and he began occasionally 
to enjoy those simple pleasures, which even a poor 
captive may find, if he rightly seek them. As he 
became better acquainted with the Britons, his 
confidence in their humanity increased; and he 
no longer regarded them as altogether a nation of 
merely fierce savages. 

Octavius, in common with his countrymen, had 
heen led to this opinion of the Britons from their 
appearance in the war-field : for there they wore 
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little clothing, and when engaged in active com- 
bat, still less ; and moreover, in many cases, their 
bodies were disfigured with paint, their gestures 
were uncouth, and their yellings were frightful. 
But no just estimate of a people can be formed in 
the turmoil of war. Their true character can only 
be known in the frankness and hospitality of home 
scenes. In these all men approximate, as all have 
similar desires and wants, sympathies and affec- 
tions. 

As Octavius became more familiar with the 
Catte in their domestic character, he found much 
happinesi^ and virtue among them; and he was 
soon led to abandon the prejudice, so unfavourable 
to the social and moral character of the Britons, 
which his commander entertained against them, 
from the custom of several families living and 
sleeping in one abode, consisting of only one 
apartment. The Druids, who had absolute con- 
trol over all British usages, were, indeed, far too 
rigid in their morality to have countenanced this 
unnatural state of society, so unhesitatingly as- 
scribed to them by Caesar, but which some sub- 
sequent events in the history of Britain appear to 
disprove.* 

* Caesar charges the Britons with having their wives in com- 
mon, and of living in total disregard of the marriage tie. It is 
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Octavius endeavoured to ingratiate himself, not 
only with the king and chiefs, but also with the 
humblest freemen, and even with the slaves. For 
in his peculiar situation, the good will of every 
man had its value ; and on some one of the many 
pretexts which his own ingenuity suggested, he 
soon gained an entrance into many homes in Yer. 
In one abode he found a man of a vigorous mind, 
which the abject lot of a bondsman had not sub- 
dued. 

This man was a war-captive from the fair re- 
presumed, howeveri that he had little opportunity of gaining cor- 
rect information of their domestic habits. He probably formed 
his opinion from the circumstance of the father, his sons, and 
occasionally grandsons, together with their wives and children, 
dwelling under the same roof. His charge very ill harmonises 
with a subsequent account of a British queen, who was driven 
from her throne for her want of chastity. Regal unfaithfulness 
would hardly incur the resentment of a people, who were them- 
selves muTersally addicted to the same vice. The charge is incon- 
sistent also with the severe moral teaching and discipline of the 
Druids, and their unbounded influence over the people. Diodorus 
Siculus, a contemporary of Csesar, says of the ancient Britons : 
" their manners are plain and simple, and they are absolute stran- 
gers to the pernicious cunning and dissimulation of the men of our 
times." The Germans, it is acknowledged by Tacitus, maintained 
fidelity in marriage ; and their mode of living was very like to that 
of the Britons. The Irish and Welsh peasantry are also examples, 
in the present day, of similar habits to those of the Britons, without 
incurring the imputation of the alleged unnatural practice. 
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gion of Cantii,* whose people had made a greater 
progress in the arts than any other British tribe. 
Taxmillan^ though a chieftain's son^ was skilful in 
working in metals. For having received an injury 
in early life, from the effects of which he never 
wholly recovered, he had been obliged to abandon 
the pursuit of the huntsman and warrior, and seek 
occupation in mechanical employments, for which 
his quick perceptions and strong intellect well 
fitted him. 

The mechanical skill, however, which he ac- 
quired eventually, proved to him a great misfor- 
tune; for when he and some others were taken 
captive by Cassibelan, in one of that chieftain's 
successful campaigns, Taxmillan's valuable talents 
were soon discovered, and his ransom fixed at 
a price that rendered its payment impracticable. 
He, in consequence, remained a bondsman ; and 
his father, whom the people of Cantii were able 
and willing to redeem, chose rather to remain in 
captivity with his son, than to return alone to the 
green hills and wooded valleys of the fair land 
of his birth and kindred. " And although years 
have since rolled away," as Taxmillan observed 
to Octavius, " never do I see the blossoms on the 
trees in the gay spring-tide, without remembering 

• Kent. 
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my father's generous affection ; for it was at that 
glad season of the year, when new joy enlivens all 
hearts, that he resigned himself to a hopeless lot 
for the love of me." 

The simple yet touching dignity with which 
this poor hondsman told his tale of hardship and 
wrong won the warm sympathy of Octavius ; and 
from further acquaintance with Taxmillan and 
Cormo, he began to see that outward circumstan- 
ces neither elevate nor degrade the man; but 
that real worth springs from purity of purpose, 
and the power of the mind to make the events of 
life, as they arise, subserve some useful and bene- 
ficent end. Hence slavery, however unjust and 
cruel in itself, lost a portion of its odium in the 
eye of the Roman, as the perception of the fact 
became more vivid, that, if cast down into that 
abject state, he might still retain his self-respect, 
provided his conduct were governed by the wisest 
thoughts and purest feelings of his mind. 

Taxmillan had married one of the Catte bonds- 
women soon after his settlement in Ver. He had 
taken tliis step with the hope of increasing his 
father's comfort, and of mitigating his own hard 
lot, through those humble enjoyments, and the 
exercise of those afiections which spring up and 
flourish only in the sanctuary of home, and which 
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are happily confined to no rank in life. His wife, 
however, had long since died ; and by this event 
life had lost much of its interest and sweetness. 

Yet a strong sense of his duties to his children 
had made him conceal, as much as possible, every 
outward token of a grief which, in retirement and 
the lonely watches of the night, frequently inter- 
rupted his peace. 

Taxmillan's children inherited his talents. His 
daughters had acquired much skill in the practice 
of the potter's art, as then known to the Britons ; 
dexterously forming, with the hand alone, the fu- 
neral urn, or utensils for domestic purposes, which 
were subsequeHtly dried and hardened by exposure 
to the sun or fire. His two <^ons were, for the age 
in which they lived, ingenious mechanics. One 
was a carpenter, whose employment consisted in 
frequently repairing or building war-chariots, in 
erecting cottages and sheds, and in making articles 
for domestic, agricultural, or warlike uses. The 
other son worked, like his father, in metals. The 
chief products of his labour were the sword and 
spear of the warrior, a few domestic utensils, and 
the ornaments which adorned, in these simple 
times, the wealthy of the tribe. 

The Britons, though they knew very little of 
the mineral treasures of their island, had some 
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knowledge of the properties and value of iron, 
copper, and lead ; and of these three metals iron 
was the most scarce, and thought the most valu- 
ahle. Personal ornaments were commonly made 
of it, and ako those metallic rings which were 
occasionally used as a species of money by some 
of the tribes. 

As Octavius's lot was in some respects now 
similar to that of the British slave, he found a 
syB^pathy springing up in his own mind for that 
unfortunate class, and felt an interest in their 
woes and joys. In their society he was more at his 
ease ; and the somewhat melancholy tone of their 
thoughts was in keeping with his own feelings.* 
Whereas, in the presence of the warrior chiefs, he 
was obliged to assume an air of ease and cheerful- 
ness which he did not feel, in order to avoid sus- 
picion arising against him of want of confidence 
and bravery. Hence, while the chiefs were ab- 
sent on their hunting excursions, Octavius passed 
the greater part of the day, either in the homes of 
the poor, or in the shed where Cormo usually 
worked, and which was not far from Condidan's 
dwelling. 

One day, as he stood talking to him, he sud- 
denly noticed that the slave did not relax from his 
melancholy manner, as he had hitherto done when 
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his Roman friend came to pass an hour in conver- 
sation with him. Octavius also fancied that Cor- 
mo's melancholy rather increased^ the longer he 
talked to him; and he soon^ therefore, became 
alarmed, and eagerly questioned the slave, whether 
any fresh evil menaced either of them. 

Cormo did not reply, but his staff dropped 
more slowly on the skins he was beating, and at 
length he paused ; but it was only to wipe away 
the tears which had started to his eyes. Octavius, 
now greatly alarmed, entreated him to tell the 
cause of his grief ; and moved by the urgency of 
one whom he loved, and with whose desires he felt 
bound to comply, the slave said with evident re- 
luctance — "In three days there will be a great 
festival ;" — and then hesitated, as though ui^ will- 
ing to add more. But these words were sufficient, 
from the peculiar manner in which they were ut- 
tered, to rouse the slumbering fears of Octavius, 
and he started back a few paces, as if some venom- 
ous creature had suddenly crossed his path. Still, 
determined to obtain a more definite ground for 
his fears, he urged Cormo to speak more intelli- 
gibly ; and at length drew from him the remark, 
that " the Catte warriors were indeed severe, but 
the priests were relentless ;" adding emphatically, 
" and they never forgive their foes." 
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** I do not indulge the thought that they have 
forgiven me," said Octavius, anxious to divert the 
subject of conversation to himself, and to know the 
worst, if indeed the slave had any thing further to 
disclose ; and added, "but while I am treated with 
frankness and hospitality, I cannot abandon all 
hope." 

Cormo, at these words, shook his head, but did 
not reply, until the anxiety of Octavius extorted 
£roni him the significant words, — " War-captives 
are often sacrificed at the great festivals; and who 
can say whose turn it may be next ?" 

" Then you know that my doom is fixed ?" said 
Octavius, hurriedly. 

" I know nothing," answered Cormo, timidly ; 
" but fear makes me sad. Ah, how often have 
I trembled at these great festivals, expecting my 
own turn would come ! My companions have all 
perished in times of trouble, when the Druids said 
the gods were angry with the tribe ; and it is long 
since I have had any of my race to look upon, or 
weep for. Roman, you have been kind to Cormo, 
and he must be sorrowful when he fears that evil 
may come upon you. Ah, 'tis better to die one's 
self, than lose friend after friend until all are gone !" 

Octavius was greatly moved by the afiection of 
this humble man, shewn too at a time when he 

G 
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most deeply felt its value. He stood for a few 
moments engrossed with the idea of the peril that 
threatened him; and then, greatly agitated, directed 
his thoughts to some means of escape. But this 
was a matter which required much more conside- 
ration than he could now give it ; for the waning 
light of day, and the noise of the himters return- 
ing from their day's chase, warned him that he 
must leave for a more fitting time a subject so ex- 
citing, and rea^ume his usual composed demean- 
our. Earnestly conjuring Cormo to give him im- 
mediate information, if he should learn any thing 
more definite of the intentions of Cassibelan and 
the Druids towards himself, Octavius left the shed 
and entered the dwelling of his host. 

Condidan and Segonax had returned from a 
successful day's hunt, and they met him with the 
hilarity which the prospect of speedy refreshment, 
after many hours of fasting and toil, excited, toge- 
ther with the pleasure of recounting to him the 
daring and skilful feats of the day. For, being 
conscious of the superiority of the Romans to 
themselves, they felt no small gratification in re- 
lating their exploits to Octavius. 

Notwithstanding their aversion to the captive, 
as a Roman foe, their constant intercourse had 
broken through their reserve, and had lessened, if 
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not extinguished, their hatred to him ; and there 
were occasions, and this was one, on which Octa- 
vius might have reasonably thought, that very little 
dislike of him now existed. But he knew that 
they only acted on the impulse of the moment, 
and would often relapse from an easy frankness 
into the reserve which they had at first constantly 
shewn him. And just now he thought he should 
prefer neglect and coolness, as being more in unison 
with their designs, to familiarity and good humour, 
from which, being impulsive and temporary, he 
had nothing to hope. But he was mistaken. Ne- 
glect and coolness at this time would certainly 
have confirmed Cormo's fear, and taken away the 
little comfort which a dark uncertainty still left 
him. 

There is nothing more irksome and distressing 
to a mind engrossed by some subject of alarming 
interest, than the necessity of taking part in tri- 
fling conversation ; and eagerly did Octavius desire 
the hour of repose, when he should be free to con- 
sider, without interruption, his critical situation. 
But the quietness which he desired was of little 
service to him when it came. 

He soon decided that escape from the Catte, if 
possible, was undesirable ; as he could not hope to 
find any where, in a land of hostile men, a secure 
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asylum. The Trinobantes were the only people 
among whom he might expect to receive protec- 
tion. They had indeed entered into an alliance 
with the Romans ; but it was probably only a tem- 
porary one, with a view to a particular object, and 
as that object had been attained in the restoration 
to them of the son of their late king, it would be 
hazardous for a stranger to venture among them, 
in the expectation of meeting with safety and hos- 
pitality. There was too little stability in the cha- 
racter of these rude times, for Octavius to hope to 
secure permanently the good will of any British 
tribe. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Very early in the history of mankind periodical 
seasons of barter were connected with religious 
festivals. This union was convenient, and even 
necessary. For when the scattered clans of a tribe 
were drawn together to celebrate their religious 
solemnities, it was natural that each one should 
exchange his superfluities for those things of which 
each was in want. 

On the morning of the day of the great festi- 
val, the Catte, who dwelt in small towns in various 
parts of the district of the tribe, crowded into Ver. 
The chiefs of the town were the principal persons 
at the place of exchange, as very few besides them- 
selves could accumulate a store of the simple arti- 
cles then in use for barter. The artisan was either 
a domestic slave or a bondsman, dwelling in a hut 
near to that of his chief, by whom the products of 
his labour were claimed in exchange for whatever 
supplies his family required. The ingenious Tax- 
millan knew that he did not receive a just remune- 
ration for the unceasing toil of himself and family. 
He saw that he could long ago have been rich. 
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according to the use of the term in that age, if he 
had heen allowed to barter the articles he made 
for his own advantage. For these festivals were 
attended by many hunters and warriors, who were 
anxious to obtain weapons and implements, in the 
making of which he greatly excelled. 

But this was an age of might over right, when 
the strong ruled the weak ; and as it was believed 
that the gods reserved their favours for priests 
and warriors alone, there was mueh confusion in 
men's ideas of right and wrong. If occasionally 
a gleam of light entered into a vigorous mind like 
that of Taxmillan's, that the feeble and helpless 
deserved a more mild and just treatment from the 
wealthy and the strong, still he knew that it must 
there lie hid, and never move his lips to utter- 
ance. 

As the chiefs of Ver were by no means so rich 
in flocks and herds as they had been previous to 
the sacking of their town, they quickly exchanged 
the various products of their artisans and bonds- 
men for the cattle and sheep and other commodities 
brought by the strangers, being anxious to avert, 
if possible, from themselves and people, a threat- 
ened scarcity in the ensuing winter. 

The most bustling scene in this primitive mart 
was about several rude carts, the carruses of the 
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Britons, aiid which bore some resemblance to the 
modem tumbril, still in use in some districts in 
Ekigland, the axles of which were firmly inserted 
into circular blocks of wood, the first rude attempt 
at wheels, and which revolved with them. In these 
clumsy vehicles was a great number of skins and 
a large store of honey. 

Comhal, the wife of Cassibelan, obtained the 
largest quantity of the delicious liquid, by having 
brought into the market a bronze chain, a rare 
article for barter. But the late plunder of the 
town had made the rich lady comparatively poor, 
and obliged her to exchange one of her own trin- 
kets for honey, which was as necessary in the great 
feasts of the king, as these feasts were to his popu- 
larity in the tribe. 

Although there were many more anxious for 
the purchase of honey, Comhal effected her ex- 
change with the greatest ease and success. For 
she adroitly drew the attention of a young hunter 
to the chain, and while he was admiring its beauty, 
his thoughts reverted simultaneously to the distant 
fair one, whose favour, he believed, it would win 
for him ; and his large store of the indispensable 
liquid was readily exchanged for this useless but 
coveted ornament. Malvina found more difiiculty 
in obtaining a sufficient quantity of the same arti- 
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cle for the winter use of her family, having little 
else to barter than osier-haskets, which she and her 
daughter were expert in making. But as these 
were the little luxuries of town-civilisation, they 
were not much in request with the inhabitants of 
the forest-wilderness. 

The inconveniences of this mode of barter had 
long been felt by the Britons, and yet they were 
reluctant to adopt the only remedy, — a circulating 




medium, which was not altogether unknown to 
them. For money,* consisting of flat pieces of 

* dcsnT sBcribes to the Britons the use of moaey ; but whether 
coined or not is aaceTtain, as Bome antiqnariaas of repute under- 
Btoad him to meaa oalj pieces of brass and iron. Coined monef 
beloni^ to a more advanced state of civilisation than that of the 
ancient Britons of the Julian era. Mr. Ed. Lhnjd.f in his tra- 
vels throiiEh Comvoll in 1700, sajs, in a letter to Mr. Tonldng, 
" Beveral horee- loads of iron money were found sii jeara since ;" 
" which," as Mr. Tonkins observes, " I am apt to believe that 
Mr. Lhwyd rightly concludes was the British money mentioned by 
Cresar." And then he adds, " This present year, 17S0, as they 

t Dr. Borlase's Comirall, 



I 
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iron, with a hole in the centre for the convenience 
of stringing them together, was in partial use in 
the southern districts among the chiefs ; but the 
greater part of the community were averse to its 
adoption, not perceiving the facilities with which, 
by its means, they could carry on traffic in their 
rude marts. 




were palliog down the great tower at Boconnock, in Cornwall, 
about a peck of the same sort, but of a larger size, were found in 
part of an old wall there/' This money consisted of thin square 
iron laminse, with a small hole in the centre; probably for the 
convenience of stringing them ; and was no doubt the rudest and 
earliest money in use in Britain. The introduction of this kind 
of money among the Catte, I have ascribed to Cassibelan, which, 
though not an historical fact, is highly probable ; as it can hardly 
be supposed that a tribe, so powerful and successful in their wars, 
could be ignorant of the changes and improvements in neighbour- 
ing states. As to the existence of money in some of the maritime 
districts of the southern part of the island, there cannot be any 
doubt Some gold coins, with figures traced upon them, were 
found, in 1749, atKambre, Cornwall, a spot abounding in Druidi- 
cal remains ; and which Dr. Borlase also ascribed to the ancient 
Britons. Dr. Davies supposed them, however, to be bardic talis- 
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After this primitive fair was over, the Druids, 
according to their invariable custom, proceeded 
to hear and settle the disputes and differences of 
the people. At these stated periods the greater 
part of the tribe were gathered together ; and as 
it was in some degree compulsory with them to 
witness the administration of justice by these aus- 
tere judges, greater celebrity was hereby given to 
their decisions. The stability of society, and its 
conservation and progress in civilisation, must ever 
mainly depend on the continuity of peace and good 
order. And hence it is that almost every system 
of religion, though blended with much error, and 
encumbered with many frivolous and absurd rites, 
has helped to mitigate the fierceness and lust of 
human passion, to soften the barbarity and rude- 
ness of early times, and to ameliorate the civil and 
social institutions of man. It has always been, 
indeed, the main element of progress, and the 
strongest bond of union and order. In every form 

mans, and the traced figures to be symbols of the faith of the 
Druids. As gold must have been a scarce metal in the early 
British period, it is far more probable that these were devoted to 
sacred uses ; and that the iron and brass money df Caesar were 
alone used in secular transactions. There is a coin ascribed to 
Cassibelan ; but as this is an improvement on the Kambre coins, 
its age seems uncertain, and scarcely so remote as that of this re* 
nowned British commander. 
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it has enjoined the good will of neighbour to neigh- 
bour : its great fault and failure being, in a social 
aspect, its exclusive spirit, in not extending its 
arms of love and brotherhood to all of every clime 
and colour. 

The Druids armed themgelves with the secret 
and awful power of religion, and exercised it with 
great and constant effect, in the preservation of 
peace, and the promotion of good feeling among 
the Britons. By its influence they ameliorated 
the condition of the people, and planted in their 
rude nature the first seeds of civilisation ; and they 
ought, therefore, to be regarded as benefactors to 
their species. 

The Druids held their tribunal at a distance 
from the town, in an open glade of the forest, 
where stood the temple and many other monu- 
ments connected with the religious belief and su- 
perstitions of the Britons. The most ancient and 
sacred of these was a large erect and lofty stone,* 

* Solitary upright stones are the simplest, and probably, in 
most cases, the oldest of all ancient monuments. The name 
which they still bear, and the existing customs of the neighbour- 
hoods in which they stand, which are so intimately associated with 
them, will serve perhaps to elucidate the objects for which they 
were originally set up. In the Western Isles of Scotland they are 
called Bowing stones ; and round them the people perform the 
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which, tradition reported, had stood there from 
time immemorial, and was the first which had been 




set up on that sacred spot, around which the ear- 
liest worshippers had assembled to perform their 

dogeal, whenever they pass by tbem. In some parts of EnglaDd 
they are called Hare or Hoare atones ; which meanii border or 
boundary-stones. When near or on bsttle-barniwB, they are aup- 
poeed to haie commemorated victoriee ; and wben placed near tbe 
borders of other barrons, to have been monumentaL From this 
latter custom has arisen probably the practice of setting up tomb- 
etJiaes in more receut burial -gronnds. Those solitary stones, which 
were erected by the Dmide for reUgions purposes, are, there is 
little douht, the most ancient; and it is possible that many of 
these, after having lan|; ceased to be used for religions purposes, 
became, from their situation, boundary .staQes to succeeding gene- 
rations. Hence the present name is sometimes apt to divert the 
n from the design and use of these early monuments. The 
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religious rights. As the complexity of ideas in- 
creased, the temple was substituted for the iso- 
lated stone. But the origin of the temple and 

Druids, and the priests of other nations, disclosed to none but the 
initiated the secret object for which the upright stones were raised, 
while the people were taught only to regard them with a mystic 
feeling of reverence, as emblems of Divinity and sacred objects, 
round which they must gather for worship. The reverence which 
is still cherished for these upright stones, in all countries where 
they exist, is a sufficient proof that they were originally devoted to 
sacred uses, and have continued to be so regarded by successive 
generations. To abolish this idolatry, as it was termed, the wise 
authorities of France, in 1672, ordered all upright stones to be re- 
moved and destroyed. By this step they robbed posterity of those 
interesting relics of far-distant ages, without effecting their object, 
the eradicating superstition from the public mind ; a work which 
the voice of sound instruction may in due time effect, but which 
human edicts can never accomplish. Many of these upright stones 
are of great magnitude. One, near Rudstone in Yorkshire, may 
be dted as an instance of their dimensions. This stone is twenty- 
four feet above the surface ; and some suppose it to be as much 
below ; the breadth is five feet, and the thickness two feet five 
inches ; and the weight is estimated at forty tons. The term Crom« 
lech has been sometimes applied to upright stones, as well as to 
those which I have described in note (p. 108). But as these mo- 
numents are so dissimilar in appearance, and were raised, no doubt, 
for very different objects and uses, the giving the same name to 
both leads to much confusion. Mr. Higgins preferred the term 
liithos for the single vertical stone ; but as this Greek appellation 
is never likely to be generally adopted, the names by which they 
are known in their respective localities, and in the absence of these, 
the simple term of upright stones, seems to me to be preferable. 
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all the other monuments of this hallowed place 
were alike unknown to the people. The Druids, 
who well knew the fascination and power of mys- 
tery, kept them in ignorance of the antiquity of 
their sacred fahrics, and of the means and powers 
hy which they were raised. 

The single upright stone stood at some dis- 
tance from the temple, and was the first object 
approached by the Catte in groups, for the pur- 
pose of performing the deiseal, a ceremony never 
omitted by any who passed by it. The Druids 
waited until all had complied with the observance. 
Casbar then took his place close by it, with his 
brethren, and called upon the people to declare 
their grievances. 

The cases for adjudication were seldom nume- 
rous, as the vigilant and wise administration of 
the Druids, and the simplicity of the age, pre- 
vented frequent breaches of the laws. On this 
occasion there was only one of importance, relate 
ing to the removal of a landmark.* This was an 

* The preservation of landmarks was an affair of great moment 
in an age in which there were no other artificial distinctions to de- 
termine one man's land from that of another's. It was the busi- 
ness of shepherds and herdsmen, in early times, to keep their flocks 
and cattle within the respective boundaries of their masters' lands, 
and prevent their trespassing on those of other persons. The re- 
moval of landmarks was regarded by the Mosaic law as a grievous 
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offence which the Druids treated with great seve- 
rity^ as its frequent commission would have led to 
very serious disputes between the chiefs, regarding 
the boundaries of their respective lands. 

Farinmail, the eldest son of Brocmail, the 
most wealthy chief in Ver, except Cassibelan and 
Condidan^ came forward to complain that one of 
his father's landmarks^ had been removed, and to 
charge the offence on the clan of Condidan. As 
the possessions of the two chiefs lay contiguous, 
and as a feud had long existed between them and 
their clans, the probability that the offence lay 
with Condidan's people was apparent to the 
Druids. 

Condidan was, in consequence, desired to col- 
lect his retainers and bondsmen together, and 
proceed to the Judgment or Logan-stone,* ano- 

transgression ; and it was a crime of which the Dnud-priest, in 
common with all ancient leg^islators, took particular cognisance, 
and visited with severe pnnishment. The Romans regarded land- 
marks as sacred ; and had a divinity who was believed to preside 
over bounds and limits. 

* Some Logan-stones were wholly erected by the Druids; 
others were the productions of nature and art combined. Pro- 
fessor Playfair observes, that many of them " were the result of 
natural causes, being subject to the universal law of wasting and 
decay, in such peculiar circumstances as nearly to bring about an 
equilibrium of that stable kind, which, when slightly disturbed. 
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ther of the sacred monuments scattered c 
hallowed glade. 




would re-eetablWi iUelf." Brewer ssyi, there are instancei where 
the tool has evidently been employed od massea of rock, and the 
work left iocomplete. The Druids would probably assist nature 
in the work of forming rocking-etones, wherever they desired to 
have them and did not liad them ready for use. Antiquarians 
oaoctive that these Logan-etoneg were oaed by the Dniidi as 
oracles, to assist tbem in detecting the gnilt of suspected peraons. 
This opinion is bvoured by the name still given to them in Scot- 
land, where they are called Cloeea, ' breath ;' that is, stones of 
judgment. Pliny speaks of one made by Lyrippua at Tarentum. 
One was placed ia the Prytaneum in the citadel of Athens, where 
the magistnttes and judges assembled for judicial busiaess. In 
ancient times they were probably very numerous. While the 
people reverenced them aa divine oracles, '^e Druids privately 
venerated tbem as sacred memorials of one of the objects of their 
traditionary faith. 
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The Logan consisted properly of two stones, 
the upper a large mass of rock placed upon the 
under one^ " on so small a centre, and in so exact 
an equiUhrium, that it moved, to a certain degree, 
with the application of the hand; and though 
yielding to so slight a touch, could not be over- 
thrown by any common force." 

The clan of Condidan were commanded to 
advance a step beyond the people, and were 
arranged in three lines before the Logan-stone. 
The first line was formed of the slaves, the second 
of the younger clansmen, and. the third hue was 
headed by Condidan, and composed of the chiefs 
of his clan. 

No attempt at exhortation was made to win 
the offender to confession. The Druids designed 
to make an appeal to divine justice ; and this ap- 
peal was deemed by them sufficient to work on the 
mind of the guilty, and induce him to acknow- 
ledge his offence. 

A long and deep silence ensued, during which 
Casbar carefully examined the countenance of 
every clansman before him. For although in this, 
as in all ordeals, the priest had recourse to an arti- 
fice to convince the assembled multitude, that some 
divine power assisted in the detection of the of- 
fender, yet it wat really by this searching scrutiny 

. H 
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of the sagacious sage that the guilty party was 
discovered. 

The artifice consisted in this : one of the 
Druidical party was stationed near the Logan or, 
rocking-stone^ in such a position that he could 
secretly insert a wedge, on a sign being given by 
the judge, under the stone, and so prevent its 
moving to the touch of the guilty party. And as 
each individual constituting the clan approached 
and touched the stone in succession, the rocking or 
fixity of the Logan announced to the whole assem- 
bly the innocence or guilt of each person. And as 
this ordeal was performed by all with feelings of 
the greatest awe, springing out of the solemn con- 
viction that the detection of the offending party 
was the act of an interposing deity, it is not sur- 
prising that he should be unable to pass the ordeal 
without great trepidation, and manifesting such 
tokens of his guilt as would easily be seen by the 
quick-sighted and experienced Druid. And hence, 
whilst the guilty rarely escaped detection, the in- 
nocent was as seldom falsely accused. 

Casbar stood by the rugged but massive monu- 
ment, which, though of great weight, was easily 
moved by the hand of innocence. The slaves were 
first commanded to advance to the Logan. Each 
man touched the rock, and to each touch the rock 
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vibrated. Their innocence gave confidence to the 
second line, which consisted of young warriors and 
hunters, who were ordinarily hold and hrave men, 
but who were now not a little cowed by the solem- 
nity of the trial through which they were about 
tp pass. 

After the men of the second line had proved 
their innocence, the third advanced to the Logan. 
The young chiefs were first called to the ordeal ; 
and, to the indiscriminating eye of the specta- 
tors, all these youthful warriors approached the 
judgment-stone with the fearlessness of innocence. 
But among them the keenly observant eye of Cas- 
bar noticed one, beneath whose confident maimer 
lurked signs of uneasiness. There were evidently 
muscular movements of the features which could 
not be repressed, especiaUy about the mouth, and 
a varying hue of the countenance, as he raised a 
somewhat trembling hand to the sacred rock, 
which satisfied the unerring judge. 

Casbar, unseen by the people, immediately 
conveyed to the Druids, who were near him, the 
discovery which he had made, the wedge was in- 
serted, and the rock moved not again to the touch. 
The assumed courage of the youth instantly failed 
him at this divine announcement of his guilt. He 
sunk, pale, affiighted, and powerless, at the base 
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of the rock, as a spontaneous shout came from the 
spectators of " Miorbheil."* 

The father of the youth hurriedly stepped 
from the line, exclaiming, with evident anguish, 
" My son, my son !" But before he could add 
more, Casbar commanded silence, and ordered the 
youth to arise and confess his guilt. Encouraged 
by the protection which the presence of his father 
seemed to afford against the terrors of the stem 
judge, he readily obeyed, and acknowledged that 
he had removed the landmark to revenge himself 
on Farinmail. Having heard this confession, the 
mortified parent suppressed his displeasure towards 
his son for the present, and now only sought to ex- 
tricate him from the difficult and disgraceful situa- 
tion, into which he had heedlessly cast himself. 

There were but two means of satisfying Druidi- 
cal demands. One was by stripes, and the other 
by payment of a heavy fine or tribute. The poor 
man was obliged to submit to the former; the 
wealthy chief could choose the latter. The amount 
of tribute having been fixed, and the payment of 
it promised by the father, the abashed youth, 
surrounded by the members of the holy order, 
followed Casbar to another hallowed monument 

• A Celtic term for * finger of Bel.* Whence comes the French 
merveille, and our * marvel.' 
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in this aacred glade, for the purpose of submit- 
tiag himself to the ceremony of passing through 
the Tolmen,* as a means of purgation from his 
guilt. 




The Tolmen was either a lai^e block of stone, 
with a hole in it of a sufficient size to admit a 
person to creep through it ; or it consisted of two 
small stones, on which rested one of much greater 
dimensions. Between these was a passage large 
enough to allow the culprit to pass on his knees, 
and which be did three times in the presence of 
the assembled people ; and by this humiliating 
penance he purged himself from the guilt he had 
contracted by his offence. Vestiges of this cus- 
tom still linger in remote parts of the country, 
though now practised only as a talisman to charm 

■ From ' tol,' & hole : ' mKea,' R stone, in the Cornish dialect. 
(BorUse'i Cammill.) Tradition and the local Nrcnmstaacei now 
CDnnected vitli these sacred stones alone fnniiBh anjr doe to 
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away disease. The origin of tliis superstition maj 
be traced to the remotest period j but as it is 
intimately connected with the secret £utb of the 
Druids, any further notice of it here would be 
out of place. 




At the close of the last ceremony the people 
dispersed to their homes, all being satisfied with 

the knowledge of their nee, s» also of tbiit of many other ancient 
monaiDenCs. The Gentoos, at the present day, cooceive the; 
are purified from sin by creeping through the apertures of the 
Tolmeos. (Higgins' Cellie ilruidi.) They are resorted to od the 
bordera of the Red Sea to cure diwases ; uid a wmilar custom 
prerails in Ireland, and in some parts of this eountry. A cleft 
tree is slso used for the same purpose. A.ccor^ng to Mr. Hif - 
gins, there i< KTolmen at Bombay, called the Rock of purification. 
Like the Logan-stone, the Tolmen was revered by the people, on 
BCCOiint of the sacred nse for which it was publicly set apart. By 
the Druids it was religiously regarded as bd apt aymbol of one of 
their profoond myateries. 
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the result of the ordeal they had witnessed, ex- 
cept the mortified parent, the offending son, and 
the aggrieved Farinmail, who was not a little in- 
censed that his youthful enemy had escaped on 
such easy terms. 

Farinmail had an unhappy temperament, which 
did not allow him to remain long in peace with his 
associates. A sense of the injuries he had received, 
and he had sometimes been sinned against, instead 
ofwaning in power, seemed in him to gain strength 
as years rolled away ; till at length a feeling, almost 
of aversion to his fellow-beings, had grown up in 
his heart. Farinmail imagined that if the Druids 
had not been biassed in favour of his adversaries, 
and if the young offender had wronged any one 
else than himself, he would not have been ad- 
mitted on such easy terms to the privilege of the 
Tolmen purification. 

• The Druids had certainly great reason to sus- 
pect Farinmail of indulging hostile sentiments 
towards themselves, and had long marked him 
out as an untoward character, against whom they 
would probably have, at some future time, to 
adopt decided and severe measures. Neverthe- 
less they acted with strict impartiality in their 
judicial proceedings, and would have awarded the 
same measure of justice to Farinmail, had he him- 
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self been the guilty party. But the incensed son 
of Brocmail entertained a very opposite opinion, 
and retired from the place of stones, secretly che- 
rishing a passion within him which, by its irresist- 
ible impulse, would one day hurry him along the 
downward course of rebellion against Druidical 
control, and cast him headlong into irretrievable 
ruin. 



^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Whether or not the Britons were acquainted 
with the existing division of the year into calen- 
dar months^ the particular event, which tjie festir 
val already mentioned was designed to celebrate, 
was certainly believed to have taken place on the 
last day of October, the eve of November. 

In various parts of the world some ceremonies 
have been, about this time, observed to comme- 
morate the entrance of Noah into the Ark, and the 
commencement of the Deluge. The extinguish- 
ing of every domestic fire on this eve was a prac- 
tice observed by the ancient Britons, and which . 
prevailed long after this period. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether this ceremony symbol- 
ised the gloom which prevailed during the Deluge, 
or the darkness in the interior of the ark : proba- 
bly both. There were also many other rites prac- 
tised by the Druids, commemorative of this ca- 
tastrophe ; but as these rites were a portion of 
the mysteries of the sacred order, they cannot be 
further noticed in these pages, devoted only to a 
sketch of the people. 
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The injunction to extinguish every domestic 
fire, and for the representative of each household 
to repair to the temple to receive a light from the 
sacred fire to rekindle his own, was rigidly en- 
forced by the Druids, and a terrible punishment 
was inflicted on each one who should fail to com- 
ply. The penalty of disobeying this injunction 
was excommunication, which, as will presently be 
shewn, was as disastrous in its consequences as an j 
of the forms of excommimication in later times. 

The evening soon closed over the town after 
the termination of the trial ; and when Octavius 
saw the household busy in collecting together 
their tributes, he thought his hour had come, — that 
solemn hour when the life-blood, which now ran 
through his veins, should be by violence and tor- 
. ture stayed in its course. Well might his spirit 
sink within him, his tongue lose its utterance, 
and the anguish of despair, like a possessing de- 
mon, enter his heart at the awful thought of the 
short interval which now probably lay between 
the bonds that should bind his limbs, the sacri- 
ficial fire that should consume his body, and the 
gulf into which death would cast him. 

Happily for him, his own heart alone knew 
its bitterness. His struggles to conceal every 
outward token of his inward wretchedness, and 
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nerve himself for the terrible summons, were un- 
seen by the members of Condidan's family. He 
lay in his usual place on the rushy floor, shel- 
tered from observation by the obscurity within 
the house, about which no blazing fire now threw 
its flickering light, and the household, busily oc- 
cupied in their respective duties, seemed to have 
forgotten him. 

The temple, to which the Catte wended their 
way through the dusky shades of the neighbour- 
ing forest, consisted of a circle of massive upright 
stones* placed far apart and unhewn, as the appli- 




* Stone circles are the most ancient of all temples, and re- 
mains of them are found in varioas parts of the world. In Eng- 
land there were some of great magnitude, as Stonehenge, Abury, 
Stanton Drew, and a few others. In Scotland the tradition of 
the sacredness of these circles and their original use has been pre- 
served through eighteen centuries, by the custom of saying that 
a person ** has gone to the stones," when he has gone to a kirk. 
Kirk, church, and circle, are all derived from the Celtic * cyrc' 
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cation of a tool to snch as were designed for sa- 
cred uses was regarded by the Druids as a dese- 
cration. This stone circle, the area of which was 
open to the heavens, was surrounded by a ditch and 
mound. In the midst of the hallowed enclosure 
was the Cromlech* or altar-table, which, in this 
instance, was a massive slab ; and not far off was 

* The term ' Cromlech' is generally applied to those monu- 
ments which consist of a horizontal stone resting on three or 
more upright supporters. It has, however, been sometimes ap- 
plied to a single mass of rock, whether in a vertical or horizontal 
position. ' Crom' is the name of an Irish god ; it means also ' to 
adore ;* and * lech' comes from ' leae/ a stone. According to 
some writers, Cromlech is a corrupt pronunciation of the Hebrew 
ehemor luachy * burning, or sacrificial stone or table.' By others. 
Cromlech is said to signify a ' stone of covenant.' No ancient 
monuments have excited more attention, or have been the subject 
of more varied conjecture. Many of them were, no doubt, altar- 
tables, as the derivatives of the word seem to imply ; for instance, 
those which consisted of a single massive horizontal stone, like 
that within the area of the circle, in the preceding page, which 
rested on the earth without any supporters, or those which were 
supported by stones of not more than from one to three feet in 
height. When they exceeded this height — {see the Vignette) — 
the Cromlech was, doubtless, appropriated to other purposes. 
There are many allusions in ancient bardic poems which seem 
to favour the opinion that the lofty Cromlech was used by the 
Druids in one of their mystic rites of initiation ; and if this 
supposition be correct, the Cromlech was undoubtedly a sacred 
memorial of one of the most ancient and holy traditions. 
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the adyta f or most holy spot of the temple, formed 
by smaller stones arranged in an oval shape, and 
wL.i. W, ^ Jred to nigh. L d., 
throughout the year. It was the especial office 
of one class of Druidesses carefully to tend the 
sacred fire, and utter and speedy ruin was the 
penalty of neglect. This was the highest class of 
female devotees, who led sequestered lives in a 
state of virginity in the forest, and who in many 
particulars bore a great resemblance to the vestal 
virgins of the Romans. 

The tributes brought to the temple were va- 
rious, and their nature and value depended on 
the ability of the oflFerers. The chiefs brought 
part of their spoils of the chase or war, or in the 
absence of these, tributes from their domesticated 
animals. The women brought mantles and other 
garments of their own manufacture, and those 
offerings constituted the wealth of the Druids. 

At the close of the presentations, the worship 
began with the ceremony of the Druids moving 
three times round the altar, sprinkling themselves 
meanwhile with dew-water, which was esteemed 
holy, and which was carefully collected in arti- 
ficial or natural cavities, now known by the name 
of rock basins. The people performed the dei- 
seal at the same time apart from the Druids in 
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their own prescribed boundaries, and received 
lusteations of the holy water from the hands of 
their priests. 

Oak-leaves were scattered on the altar ; a rite 
never omitted, before a sacrifice was offered. Cas- 
bar, resting his hand on the victim, then suppli- 
cated the favourable regards of the goddess to 
whom the worship was paid. The animal was 
now slain ; and while life was ebbing away, certain 
parts of the victim were examined, and on the 
announcement that the omeus were auspicious, 
the people uttered a shout of joy. 

The thanksgiving hymn of the Faids followed 
the sacrifice, and as the people listened to the 
melodies of the divine song, their gaze was di- 
rected to the azure sky above them, now thinly 
gemmed with the brightest stars, while over the 
whole was thrown the softened radiance of the 
queen of night. 

While the people thus drank in the beautiful 
by the eye and ear, a spirit, seldom felt by them, 
stirred within their rude minds. It was a spirit 
of religious solemnity, mingled with fear and won- 
der, which arose within the soul, as the thoughts 
were directed, in this hallowed place and hour, to 
those divine and mysterious powers which they 
believed peopled the skies, took cognisance of 
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their actions, and meted out their joys and sor- 
rows, and governed their destinies. For awhile 
outward things were forgotten, and the spirit 
within wandered forth to objects afar off and high 
and holy, and to them humbly bowed in adora- 
tion, — a tribute more worthy than holocausts of 
oxen. 

In this communion faint rays of eternal truth 
broke, in shadowy twilight, upon the darkened 
soul of the Briton ; and aspirations, feeble it might 
be, after the invisible sprung up in his heart. 
And although he scarcely knew for what he ought 
to seek or hope, yet these anticipations of the 
time when the mysterious powers of the heavens 
shall mete out justice with an impartial hand, — 
when the kind-hearted chief shall receive his re- 
compense, the slave perhaps break from his bonds 
and rejoice in his freedom, and the cruel and cow- 
ardly shall be banished from the brotherhood of 
the brave and good, — could not fail, more or less, 
to hallow the mind which gave them birth. 

All religious homage, when offered to beings 
regarded as wise and holy, is accompanied and fol- 
lowed by an ameliorating influence ; and though 
ignorance and superstition, in proportion to their 
amount, will abate the value of this influence, yet 
unless this homage is paid to objects impure and 
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cruel, it will, in the degree in which it is enlight- 
ened and comes from the heart, tend to purify 
the fountains of human desires and spiritualise 
the affections. Every act of religious meditation 
and worship is an effort of the ignorant, the feeble, 
the dependant, and erring, to hold communion 
with, and seek the beneficent regard of, the wise 
and the powerful, the bountiful and merciful. 

No class of ancient teachers ever laboured 
more strenuously than the Druids to instruct 
those who came under their spiritual tuition and 
guidance, in the doctrines of the soul's immor- 
tality, and of a just retribution in the courts of the 
divine powers. Nor did they strive less earnestly 
to maintain an undoubting belief in the public 
mind, that they themselves were in constant com- 
munion with the gods, and were favoured with a 
knowledge of their high and holy will ; that they 
were not only the medium of divine blessing and 
judgments, both individual and public, but were 
also powerful mediators, who, at their pleasure, 
could procure private and public weal on earth, 
or avert impending evils and ruin. They had also 
successfully taught the people to believe, that 
their mission and influence were not confined to 
this life, but extended to the regions of immortal 
life. In these tenets we may discover the secret 
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of their unbounded power over the popular mind 
and heart of the British people. 

It is the belief of a future life and of a just re- 
tribution which gives strength and fixity to the 
moral principle. It created in the minds of the 
Britons a sense of approval of all brave, generous, 
and just actions; and if it did not give birth to 
the virtues of friendship and hospitality, it sancti- 
fied them, and promised, in some unseen, far-off 
land, still higher good to him who should practise 
them, than falls to the lot of man on earth. 

When the song of the Faids ceased, Dunthalmo, 
the most aged Druid among the Catte, rehearsed 
to the people the tradition, announced annually, 
of that awful time when darkness came over the 
earth, the sea burst its boundaries, and the flood 
of waters spread over the dry land, and destroyed 
all living beings. The Druid bade the people re- 
member that Britain was the favoured country, 
where Hu the mighty, and Ceridwen,* the mo- 
ther of all the families of the earth, found a refuge 
and a home after the subsidence of the waters. 
To these two most important events, Dunthalmo 
added much more traditionary lore in popular lan- 

* The supreme male and female divinities of the Britons, and 
of whom the sun and moon were regarded as the image and sym- 
bol 

I 
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guage^ suited, as he thought, to the capacities of 
the people whom he addressed. 

The scene of midnight worship among the Bri- 
tons was a subject for the- poet and the painter* 
The lurid light of the sacred fire illumined the 
interior of the temple, and threw its bright glare 
over the Druids, arrayed in their flowing white 
mantles, and over the female devotees, whose long 
tresses, streaming in the night-breeze, gave greater 
wUdness to their figures, as they passed to and 
fro over the enclosed and sacred area, which was 
girted round by a crowd of uncouth worshippers ; 
and beyond these spread the lofty trees, whose 
forms were lost in the murkiness of the forest 
masses. 

During the long celebration of these nocturnal 
rites, Octavius was not left wholly alone, as he 
imagined. The slaves of Condidan were not far 
off, but were enjoying in the open air, with other 
companions in misfortune, the temporary freedom, 
which the absence of the chiefs and their families 
permitted them. Octavius, however, continued 
unconscious of their near presence, until startled 
by a man entering the house and calling on him 
by name. This sudden surprise for a moment 
crushed the trembling hope, which, during the 
hours of this festal evening, had gradually arisen 
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in his bosom^ that he should have^ at least* for 
some time longer, a respite from the doom which 
he had lately supposed close at hand. For al- 
though he knew the voice to be Cormo's, he was 
not sure that 4:he slave might not be the messen- 
ger of instant evil. For he was aware that Cormo 
had gone to the temple, laden with the tributes 
of Condidan, and feared that he was now come to 
forewarn him of the approach of men sent to hurry 
him to the place of sacrifice. Octavius responded 
to the call, in the tone of one seized with sudden 
terror. 

" Dear Roman chief," said Cormo, with a man- 
ner so frank and hearty, as immediately satisfied 
Octavius that he was not a herald of ill tidings, 
" lay aside your fears for the present; the danger 
is passed. There will be no mournful sacrifice 
to-night. Come abroad and look at yon moon and 
the stars, on which we so often gazed in the forest 
hut, and let us speak of the days of our boyhood, 
when we were free as the forest-birds to wander 
whither we would." 

Octavius, with a light heart, sprung to his feet, 
and followed the friendly slave into the open air, 
whose words had removed a heavy burden from 
his mind. As he strolled along with Cormo, the 
refreshing breeze relieved his heated brain. He 
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felt as one animated with new life. The stars met 
his gaze, as if to greet him on his escape from a 
terrihle doom^ and the moon shone more beautiful, 
as he thought, than he had ever before seen it. 
Hope, the last angel that forsakes the helpless, 
whispered to him sweet words of comfort, and 
gratitude welled up from the hidden depths of 
his spirit, as an incense-offering to the heavenly 
powers, for extending over him the shield of pro- 
tection. 

At this moment a flickering light appeared at 
the border of the forest. It proceeded from the 
blazing brands, which had been lighted up at the 
sacred fire, and which the multitude were now 
bearing homewards from the temple. Octavius 
rejoiced at the sight, believing it to be a confir- 
mation of Cormo's words, that present peril had 
indeed passed by. Yet on beholding the people's 
returning to the town in silence, each chief bear- 
ing his lighted brand to his own home, there to 
kindle up the cheerful fire for the social circle,* 
Octavius still felt that he was a lonely stranger in 
a foreign land. 

" Perhaps," he said to himself, " the fatal hour 
is only postponed for a season, to increase its suf- 

* This Druidical rite is still perpetuated in the Hallow-eTe 
fires of Scotland, Ireland, and remote parts of England. 
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feringi and deepen its darkness. But I will hope 
on and trusty and try to assuage the bitterness and 
win the good-will of my enemies. Time changes 
all things. It may change their hearts." With 
these thoughts he re-entered Condidan's house, if 
not with a satisfied, yet with a quieted spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Druids exacted the most punctilious obe- 
dience to their spiritual authority, and treated 
every breach of religious duty with much greater 
severity than the violations of civil and social 
regulations. Hence, while an offence against se- 
cular observances of the tribe might incur a so- 
lemn admonition, an act of disobedience in spiri- 
tual matters was sure to involve the culprit in 
penalties more or less grievous. 

Farinmail had deeply offended the Druids on 
the eve of November ; and though no immediate 
notice was taken of the transgression, this forbear- 
ance proceeded only from motives of compassion 
to the father, and not from any intention of allow- 
ing the offending chief to escape the punishment 
due to his delinquency. The inability of Broc- 
mail, who now lay ill of woimds which he had 
received in the late invasion, and the little chance 
there was of recovery, imposed the obligation on 
Farinmail of acting as chieftain to the family in 
place of his father. 

It was, in consequence, his duty to appear at 
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the temple with his father's tributes, and to bring 
from thence the torch lighted at the sacred fire, 
to rekindle the fire of his own home. Instead, 
however, of fulfilling these duties, Farinmail turned 
aside from the entreaties of his father and kin- 
dred, and suffered his next brother, Rheuda, to 
take the ofiice which he himself should have filled. 
His family were dismayed at his reckless conduct; 
and the fearful consequences which he hereby in- 
curred became the subject of every man's thoughts. 
Each successive day his friends anxiously expected 
that Farinmail would be summoned before those 
judges against whom he had so daringly offended ; 
and they were not kept long in suspense. The 
event, for which the Druids waited, soon took 
place. Brocmail expired on the third day after 
his son's transgression, his death having been has- 
tened by the sorrow which his ill-fated son had 
caused him. 

Octavius was sauntering among the mingled 
groups of houses, sheepfolds, and trees of the 
town, when the sound of loud wailing reached his 
ear. He was musing at the time on his own 
wretched lot, in which he saw little else than evil, 
and no tokens of future good. For no such thought 
occurred to him as that trials and suffering, rightly 
borne, might eventually bring blessing to the suf- 
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ferer. Although Octavius had learned some whole- 
some lessons from his adversity, yet he had no 
convictions that all the events of life are under 
the control of a beneficent Providence. These 
were not the ideas of his age or country. Such 
truths feU not from the lips of priest or sage, and 
they had no place in his thoughts. Seeing persons 
hurrying in the direction of Brocmail's dwelling, 
he mingled in the stream, and entered the house 
with many others. But when he beheld the deep 
affliction of the sons and daughters of the dying 
chief, he hastily withdrew, knowing that no word 
or look of sympathy would be acceptable from 
him, who was one of that people to whose ambi- 
tion and rapacity Brocmail's approaching death, 
with a thousand other calamities, was attributable. 
Farinmail stood somewhat apart from the other 
members of the family, waiting for the moment 
when the last gush of life of that aged father, who 
now lay stretched on the rushy couch, should 
mingle with the waters of eternal being. As soon 
as this fatal moment had passed the threshold of 
time, he hurried away from the house of death, 
and speedily withdrew from human sight into the 
forest shades, there to commune with his own 
smitten heart. He knew that he had now lost his 
best friend and protector, and would soon stand 
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alone in the world. Yet his proud soul disdained 
to attempt an escape from impending evil by in- 
stant flight from Yer and the Catte tribe. He 
scorned the thought of seeking to lessen the evils 
of his future lot by the least complaint. He would 
rather stay and brave the powers of the priesthood, 
and drink to the dregs the bitterest cup of wrath 
which they could present to him. Farinmail had 
fled into solitude, that he might the better sustain 
the first shock which nature feels, when one of its 
strongest, tenderest ties is broken by death. He 
did not return until night, when the lamentations 
had ceased through the exhaustion of the mourners, 
and the house was forsaken by the neighbouring 
chiefs. At the dawning light of the morrow's sun 
he again withdrew, after having looked once more 
on the lifeless remains of his parent; and the 
dwelling was soon again filled, in compliance with 
the custom of the Britons, by relatives and friends, 
whose wailings were ever and anon interrupted by 
the bards reciting, in song, the brave exploits of 
Brocmail. 

Among the Britons, as vnth other rude nations, 
the time between the hour of death and that de- 
voted to the last rites, was spent in the incongru- 
ous occupation of feasting and lamentation. The 
house of the bereaved was no secluded sanctuary 
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for secret sorrow^ but was open to all friends 
and neighbours ; and whose absence, at this time, 
would have been deemed a mark of great disre- 
spect. But as the heart recoils from the long con- 
templation of the lifeless body, which is rapidly 
passing into corruption, men have seldom pro- 
tracted the mourning rites beyond a few days ; 
and especially when one apartment contained the 
living and the dead, they would naturally hasten 
to remove from their sight an object which would 
soon be painful to look upon. 

The funeral pile* was therefore quickly reared, 

* Though cremation was the fiBtvourite mode of disposing of 
the dead among the ancient Britons at the time of Julias Caesar's 
invasion, yet the more primitiye custom of inhumation had not 
entirely ceased. Among the poor especially, who always adhere 
longest to ancient usages, the interment of the whole body was 
still, and perhaps always continued, the general practice. That 
cremation was in use in very remote times appears from the re- 
corded feet, that the bodies of Saul and his three sons were bumt,f 
and their bones subsequently collected and buried under a tree ; 
in accordance, probably, with the practice of the most ancient 
inhabitants of Canaan. Two modes were pursued in cremation : 
in one the burnt bones were collected and placed in a cist cut 
in the soil or rock, or they were deposited in a cistern of stones, 
and sometimes merely laid on the floor of the barrow, which was 
the earliest practice ; and the other was the refinement of the 
fimeral urn, in which the bones were deposited. At what time 

1 Samuel zxzi* 
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and thither the body of Brocmail was borne by 
his brother chiefs. Cassibelan himself took part 
in those tokens of respect to the departed war- 
rior. The deceased lay dressed in his accustomed 
clothes^ and shrouded in his woolly mantle^ with 
his speax in his right hand, his shield lying on the 
left breast, and other warlike implements by his 
side. 

The procession was headed by the Druids, with 
their bardic brethren, who sang the praise of the 
departed^ while his kindred and friends followed, 
testifying their respect and grief in the customary 
manner. The bier was placed on the pile^ formed 
of wood and rushes. Some of the arms which had 
been borne with the corpse were then removed, 
to be hung up, in memory of Brocmail, on the 
walls of his own house. His friends successively, 
and after them his relatives, took their farewell 
look at the dead; and each having done so, re- 
tired to a distance, and together formed a large 
circle round the pile. 

FaxinmaU, as the eldest son, and natural head 

the Britons adopted the urn is uncertain, but probably long before 
thdr final subjugation by the Romans , as the most ancient urns 
hear unquestionable evidence of being the product of a rude 
people, and are easily distinguished from the Roman by their rude 
shape and inferior workmanship. The custom of burying articles 
^th the dead has been traced to the remotest eras. 
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of the family^ was the last to leave the spot. For 
he had another duty to perform, besides that of 
taking his farewell look and breaking away frona 
the last communion of his beloved parent. He 
held in his hand the blazing brand, with which he 
must kindle that fire, which would soon resolve, 
into smoke and flame and ashes, the mortal re- 
mains of an honoured and beloved parent. He 
hesitated, lingered, and shrank from the duty. 
Deep anguish wrung his heart, till it was ready 
to break. He stood motionless for a time, over- 
whelmed by his misery, at the thought that he 
had probably hastened, by his rebellious conduct, 
the event he so deeply deplored. The visible 
agitation of the people who surrounded him, oc- 
casioned by his hesitation and delay, at length 
roused him to the performance of his sad duty. 
With a resolute spirit, but with a trembling hand, 
he lighted the pile, and then withdrew a few paces, 
though not to mingle with his kindred. He stood 
aloof from the whole world, himself a type of the 
condition of his own spirit ; and with apparent 
calmness witnessed the lambent flame consume the 
body of him who had so often led him to the joy- 
ous chase, and more than once to the battle-fleld. 
The fire spread rapidly, and the hot flames 
issued from the pile; while the circling smoke 
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enveloped the remains of a Britigli hero. Aloft, 
on a central pole, small eartbenvrare vessels were 
suspended, filled with fragrant herbs, whose incense 




was believed to be grateful to the departing spirit. 
The bards raised the eulogistic song to the me- 
mory of the dead, accompanied by the sound of 
their lyres. To pass to the mansions of the brave, 
imbonoured by the funeral song, was considered a 
disgrace, and even a calamity ; bardic praise being 
deemed essential to the future repose and felicity 
of the departed. 

The united voices of the bards alone broke the 
stillness of the scene ; for though the spectators 
were numerous, not a sound escaped their lips. 
Even the most careless and thoughtless cannot 
witness the funeral rites without a feeling of 
solemnity. The end of man is then before us. 
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and the boundary of our knowledge of him is ap- 
proached ; and the thrilling thought that we must 
all one day submit to the stem law of deaths al- 
ways mingles in our funeral contemplations. 

The Britons^ like all the ancients who practised 
the rite of cremation, " accounted it very unhappy 
for the deceased not to have every part of his 
body, except a few bones, conveyed into the ethe- 
real regions by the flames." Hence great care was 
taken to keep the fire fiercely burning until the 
whole body was consumed. As this mainly de- 
pended on the size of the pile, and the combustible 
nature of the material used, this object was easily 
attained by persons of rank and wealth, whose re- 
mains were burnt and reburnt, until they were re- 
duced to a few shreds of bones ; and hence proba- 
bly arose the expression " the ashes of the dead." 

The body of Brocmail being consumed, the 
Druids extinguished the still-glowing embers of 
the pile with libations of milk and holy water. 
The few remnants of mortaUty were then col- 
lected; and with earth mingled with the fat of 
animals, used as an antiseptic, were closely pressed 
into an urn of rude earthenware, ornamented with 
zigzag and diagonal lines, traced on the exterior. 
The urn was then conveyed in solemn procession 
to the place of interment, where it was deposited 
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in an inverted positioD, near the remains of other 
departed warriots. 




Arotmd the urn were laid the metallic frag- 
ments of the arms placed on the funeral pile, the 
how and arrows of the deceased ; and a ptur of 
stag's horns, to denote to future ages that the spot 
contained the remains of a celebrated hunter and 
chief. A drinking-cup, together with those in- 
cense-vessels which had heen suspended over the 
pile, were likewise interred ; and the whole were 
then covered by the replaced soil, and hid from 
the gazing eyes of men for ever. 

Casbar then addressed the mourners and as- 
sembled spectators with solemnity. " Another 
hero hath run his race, and the green sod will 
soon cover his honoured ashes. Brocmail, of the 
unconquered spear, hath fallen by the hand of 
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the last enemyi whose power none can withstand* 
Every form now before me, young and old, the 
weak and the robust, must fall in his turn by 
the same hand, amidst honour or dishonour. like 
yon clouds flitting across the heavens, generations 
have arisen and disappeared, and whither have 
they gone? The wise, the brave, and the good 
have departed to their resting-place, to enter on 
that new and deathless life, and drink of the cup 
of the immortal pleasures, prepared for them by 
the gods. The cowardly, the rebellious, and the 
wicked have gone down into darkness, disgrace, 
and woe. Each, as he passes through the gate of 
death, leaves to the living a lesson and a warning. 
The life of the valiant and just shews you the 
pathway to the halls of the happy. The crooked 
windings of the timid, the unjust, and the base 
lead to the house of wailing and wretchedness. 
An unseen Power gently guides the one to his 
friends and his home, but hurries on the other to 
the prison-house of the cursed. The venerable 
warrior, whose ashes we have just consigned to 
the earth, was esteemed among men, and is now 
honoured by the mighty Hu. He listened to 
the counsels of the wise. He sought the favour 
of the gods in the day of prosperity, and now 
they have given him a place among the just. 
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Long shall his name live in song ; and when men 
gather round the social fire, they will repeat to 
listening youth the story of his fame. Sons and 
daughters of a departed hero ! let his name be 
honoured among you, by your doing as he has 
done. Let his wise counsels long live in your 
memories, that your last sun, like his, may set in 
peace. Children of earth ! remember that before 
another sun shall have completed its course, the 
fates will have again sent forth the arrow of de- 
struction; and none knoweth the heart it will 
pierce. Go now in peace to your homes; be 
brave, be wise, be good; that when death shall 
strike you down, you may be gathered to the halls 
of the happy !" « 

The mourners and their friends, at the close 
of this address, withdrew in silence; and returning 
to the house of Brocmail, partook of the funeral 
feast. The people quietly dispersed, with feel- 
iiigs chastened by the solemnity of the scene and 
the address of the Druid. Some of the poorer 
clansmen of the deceased chieftain remained to 
raise over the urn the barrow,* or mound of earth, 

* Barrows are mounds of earth and stones, and are the most 
^^meroTis of all ancient monnments. When formed of earth only, 
tliey are often caUed • tumuli,' but when of stones, * cairns.' Their 
*8® is, in part, determined by their contents. Those which con- 
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that ^ould mark the spot, througli all time, 
where rested in peace the urnal remains, the sacred 
memorials, of one of Britain's brave sons. A 



tain onl; stone implements, and in which no metal is found, are 
the moat ancieni. Amoog antiquarians, bairowi heat various 
names, according to their form ; u, the bowl, the bell, the long, 
the broad, the twin, and GOme others. The bowl-shsped is the 
moat common, and the long genersltj allowed to be the most 
ancient. Barrows are found in all parts of iho world, and of va- 
rious dimenuone. In Cornwall they vaiy in size from twu to 
thirty feet in height, and from fifteen to a hnndred in dUmeler. 
Id the Seottieh Isles, corpses, while being carried to places of 
interment, are often rested on a barrow, roand which the deiseal, 
or religiauB tour, sun-ways, is made. The oldest barrow on record 
was reared over Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian empire. 
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vestige of this custom still lingers amongst us^ in 
our modem burial-grounds, in the rearing of the 
oblong hillock, which shews to survivors and 
coming generations, the last resting-place of what 
is mortal of men. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

In this island^ as in all other countries^ there was 
a time when the entire soil was unappropriated, 
having acquired no adventitious value from labour. 
Then all shared alike in its spontaneous products. 
But at the period under illustration, although the 
greater part of Britain was a vast wilderness, yet 
around its thinly scattered towns, small portions 
of land had been brought into cultivation, and 
become the exclusive property of certain persons. 
At what period this division of land, for the pur- 
pose of cultivation, took place is uncertain ; though, 
most probably, about the same time as that in 
which com and other cereal plants became known 
to the Britons as valuable articles of food. Only 
small portions were, however, first used for this pur- 
pose, the larger divisions were kept by the chiefs, 
for feeding the animals which they had domesti- 
cated, and on which they relied for subsistence at 
those seasons, when the spoils of the chase were 
not available for that purpose. 

On the settlement of a tribe in any district, as 
soon as the site of a town had been decided upon, 
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it became the practice to divide the adjacent land 
best adapted for cultivation among the chiefs, and 
to fix the respective boundaries by means of land- 
marks. On the decease of the male head of a family, 
the property was usually divided among his chil- 
dren. The equal divisions of what is now called 
the personals was easily effected ; but the equit- 
able division of land required some knowledge of 
the art of measuring, and of the use of numbers, 
and the task, in consequence, devolved on the 
Druids, as they alone were acquainted with the 
art of computation. 

The land having been carefully surveyed by 
two of this order, and the respective subdivisions 
made by paces, and the use of certain characters 
with which they were acquainted, the children of 
Brocmail were called together, to receive each his 
portion, and to pay the first tribute to the temple. 
They obeyed sorrowfully ; for Farinmail was not 
summoned to attend, and from this omission they 
feared that the Druids had condemned him to suf- 
fer the terrible sentence of excommunication ; and 
although they knew he had sadly transgressed, yet 
they could not forget that he was their brother, 
and their eldest brother. The tie of chief and 
follower was a very strong bond, and always held 
to be as sacred as that of parent and child ; and as 
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the brethren of Farinmail had been accustomed 
from early life to regard him as their future head, 
they could not suddenly cease to love and respect 
him. 

Farinmail was sitting under a spreading oak 
not far from the house, when his brethren passed 
him on their way to the temple. All regarded 
him with deep sympathy as they walked by ; but 
as he sat moodily preparing arrows, and did not 
deign to notice their approach, none ventured to 
address him. When, however, they had gone a few 
paces beyond him, they stopped ; for they saw that 
he was looking anxiously after them ; and they 
construed this simple act into a silent appeal to 
their affection. 

Their hearts smote them, and their love for 
their fallen brother now gushed forth with re- 
doubled fervour. His sisters entreated Rheuda 
to turn back and urge him to seek reconciliation 
with the Druids. Rheuda, who had not yet been 
incited by ambition to crave the inheritance of his 
brother, generously complied with their wishes, 
having no desire to assume the chieftainship, pro- 
vided Farinmail would take the right measures to 
secure it to himself. 

As Rheuda drew near, he faltered, and more 
and more at every step. He hardly knew why. 
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but he had often felt a fear come over him in his 
brother's presence, when alone with him. Farin- 
mail had resumed his employment, and did not 
look up till his brother stood at his feet. After 
a few moments' pause, Rheuda suddenly took the 
courage of a man who feels he must not pause in 
the course he has taken, lest his heart should fail 
him. He began in an affectionate manner to urge 
his brother to seek the Druid's pardon ; and was 
about to plead the anguish of his family, and more 
especially of his sisters, on his account, when the 
bitter look of scorn, the mingled impatience and 
anger which broke over the face of Farinmail, made 
Rheuda cease abruptly, and wait with trembling 
apprehension his brother's answer, which he soon 
received. 

" Rheuda," replied Farinmail, in a tone which 
bespoke the stern intent of his will, " you strive 
in vain to alter my purpose ; I will hear no more. 
My life has been one of wrongs. From my early 
days the brand of suspicion hath been placed on 
my forehead by the Druid priest; and now his 
hand is lifted up against me. Hitherto I have 
borne all with the meekness of a slave, for the 
sake of the grey hairs I loved and venerated.- 
But the bonds of the slave are broken, and Farin- 
mail is free as the forest-bird. If I am hated, I 
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can hate in return. Scorn shall be met by scorn. 
The days of boyish obedience have passed away. 
What is the Druid's will more than that of other 
men? An idle phantom. What is his power ? A 
thing to be resisted. What are his commands? 
Empty sounds. Hasten away^ Rheuda ; your sis- 
ters wait your return; be happy in the honour 
that has fallen to your lot. It is a fleeting thing, 
and may not last your time. Enjoy it while you 
can." 

To prevent further entreaty, were his brother 
disposed to make it, Farinmail arose and walked 
back to the house, and set himself down on the 
hearth of his childhood alone. On his entrance 
the domestic slaves withdrew, as if impelled by 
somQ enchantment coming from the mysterious 
Farinmail. 

Rheuda rejoined his brethren, and they went 
on with heavy hearts to the temple, whither they 
knew all the principal inhabitants of Ver had re- 
paired before them, not to see the presentation of 
their humble tributes, but to witness a rare and 
solemn ceremony. The people had taken their 
usual station just within the hallowed circle, when 
the sons and daughters of Brocmail arrived, and 
advanced with a timid deportment towards the 
altar. They were met half way by Casbar, and 
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two other Druids ; and having given in their tri- 
butes, they were ordered to withdraw to the place 
which the people occupied. 

The Druids were great lovers of silence, and 
well understood its effect upon the rude, popular 
mind, and strictly enforced its observance during 
the performance of all the temple rites. The 
whole of the priests and priestesses of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood being assembled together, 
they arranged themselves into a solemn proces- 
sion, and circumambulated the altar three times. 
The tuaphol, or invocation of heavy curses, was 
now performed. But instead of moving, as in the 
deiseal, or invocation of blessing, sun-ways, the 
procession moved in the contrary direction, with 
the left hand towards the altar. The Druids were 
attired in their official white mantles; and while in 
one hand they bore the wand of authority, in the 
other, according to their age and rank, they either 
carried the ma^ial egg or the brazen crescent. 

** Wonderful is Hu the mighty one, and bright 
and glorious is his image which now shines upon 
the world," said Dunthalmo. " He is the giver 
of light and heat, and sends down the rain-drops 
and the sacred dew. But he giveth not bless- 
ings to the children of wickedness. He sends the 
whirlwind to destroy, and the fire of heaven to 
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blast the impenitent and rebellious. Farinmail, 
the son of Brocmail, is condemned to wretched- 
ness. He is banished from this holy place; his 
steps shall never again defile its hallowed pre- 
cincts. Here his heart shall never more be lifted 
up in worship, neither receive the blessings dis- 
pensed from the sacred altar. He is forbidden, 
henceforth, to hold communion even with men, 
and shall dwell no more among them. It is de- 
creed that he be driven from his home, and be cast 
out of the tribe of the Catte ; that he be for ever 
despised and shunned as the savage beast of the 
wilderness. He shall no more approach the habi- 
tation of the obedient children of earth. He shall 
hunger and thirst, but no man shall relieve him. 
He shall henceforward wander naked and house- 
less in dreary places, where no man goeth. His 
kindred shall forsake him, and his friends desert 
him. The spear may be wielded against him, and 
yet none shall avenge it. No hand, no power 
shall any longer protect him. He is an outcast, 
and the whole earth shall be to him a savage wil- 
derness. He shall not escape the vengeance he 
hath provoked. He may wander to the ends of 
the earth, but it shall meet him there. It shall 
be within and without him. The fire of the Di- 
vine wrath is kindled in the deep places of his 
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hearty and will burn night and day to the end of 
life. Farinmail is accursed of the gods." 

The Druids had moved very slowly round the 
altar, and when the last words of the sentence of 
excommunication fell from Dunthalmo, they had 
completed the ceremony both in word and deed. 
Dunthalmo and Casbar advanced into the centre 
of the circle of stones, and turning from each other 
a few paces, each addressed the people opposite 
him with the same words. 

" Children of men, depart in peace. Obey the 
decree which has gone forth from the sanctuary 
of the gods, lest a like curse fall upon yourselves. 
Before night throws her shadows over the earth, 
and the stars glimmer from the dark- blue heavens, 
the outcast Farinmail must go forth from his home 
and tribe for ever." 

The people heard this awful command in si- 
lence, and each one made a secret and solemn vow 
to obey it. A thrilling fear had fallen upon them, 
which made it appear easy, even to the relatives of 
the unhappy man, to hold to the injunction. But 
when the family of Brocmail returned to their 
home, and were relieved from the awe which the 
presence of the Druids and the solemn scene had 
excited, they felt the duty less easy to perform, 
and each shrunk from the task. 
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Rheuda saw their looks directed to him, and 
felt that his first act as their future leader was a 
hard and grievous one. Farinmail iirose from his 
rushy seat on the hearth, when his brothers and 
sisters entered. He made no inquiries of them, 
but placing his back to the cheerful blaze, he 
calmly and earnestly looked from face to face. 
Their serious and sorrowful countenances, and 
more especially their united silence, informed bim 
of his fate. Yes, he knew the decree of excom- 
munication had gone forth ; that the curse was 
upon him, that he was an outlaw. Mingled pas- 
sions of pride, defiance, and hate, stirred up, for 
a few moments, bitter feelings, even against his 
passive and sorrowing kindred. He quietly took 
up his arrows, and putting them into a skin bag 
which hung from his girdle, he withdrew from the 
cheerful fire to give place to those who would 
gather around it no more with him. 

Leaning against the wall of the dwelling, for 
his body shook with the violent emotions which 
struggled within him for utterance, he looked once 
more upon his brethren. He saw that they were 
striving to shut him out of their thoughts ; but he 
saw also from the mournful aspect of every face, 
that grief lay heavy at their hearts. His sisters 
began to weep ; and then his own stern nature was 
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moved, and he was ready to weep too ; but on his 
thoughts reverting to the severity of his punish- 
ment, every spark of tenderness was suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and fierce hatred against the Druids, 
by whose order he was about to be cut off from 
the social sympathies of human life, alone moved 
his soul. 

No one ventured to speak. A deep and mourn- 
ful silence had come over that sorrowful house- 
hold, as they contemplated the banishment of a 
brother from the home of his birth, which had 
sheltered him from the storms of so many long 
winter nights, in which his mother had heaped 
on him a thousand caresses, and his father had 
reared him ; where they had all eaten of the 
same food, and drank from the same cup; and 
where he had so many times listened with youth- 
ful joy to the tales of heroes, and the songs of the 
bards. 

In early times, brethren expected to dwell from 
infancy to old age, if not always beneath the same 
roof, yet near together, and to be ever united by 
the common interest of family and clan. To banish 
a man from his home, with the awful curse of ex- 
communication upon him, was to banish him from 
the social world. Whither could he bend his steps ? 
where find another home ? The longer and far- 
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ther he wandered, the deeper he would go down 
into wretchedness. 

These thoughts unnerved the whole household, 
and they could not perform their sad duty. Not 
one dared to bid Farinmail be gone. There he 
stood, near the door of his own home, with the 
mark of Cain upon him. Like a tree, amidst its 
forest companions, struck by the lightning's flash, 
the withering influence of ruin and death had al- 
ready begun its fatal work. Meanwhile the sun 
sunk lower and lower, and the shadows each 
minute increased in length. 

The fatal moment was hastening on with the 
speed of the eagle's flight, when the orb of day 
would throw its last beams on the town of Ver 
and the adjacent forests, and when the culprit 
must take his last look of his weeping sisters and 
brothers, and, unbidden, wend his steps into the 
cold world's wilderness, or be driven out by the 
hand of his own kindred. So it must be. For 
none were hardy enough to dally with the stem 
behest of the Druids. Their commands, when once 
issued, were as unrelenting and irreversible as the 
decrees of the fates. 

The sun was now half hidden below the hori- 
zon, when Rheuda with a faltering step approached 
the ' doorway ; but his courage failed him, and Ids 
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heart would not commission his lips to say, " Bro- 
ther, the hour is come which, like the gulf of 
death, must separate us for ever." 

He returned to the fireside, and, after think- 
ing a few moments on what course he should takcj 
he looked on Farinmail and met the full, wild 
gaze of the unhappy man, and again his heart 
aunk within him, and his tongue refused its ut- 
terance. The last sunbeams had shot across the 
threshold of that door, which a thousand times 
had shut in the poor outcast from the wintry blast 
and the drifting rain and snow, and the shades of 
the forest were beginning to deepen. Farinmail 
could linger no. longer. Warning voices, coming 
from he knew not whither, and an irresistible power 
within him, were urging him to hasten from the 
spot which he was no longer allowed to tread. 

He bent to the storm like the stately tree, 
hut said to himself that he would not be over- 
whelmed by it. A spirit proud and reckless now 
ruled him, and would not suffer him to give or 
receive one look of sympathy, one last look of 
affection. As if with an effort of desperation, he 
suddenly slung his bow on his arm, and, resting 
his battle-axe on his shoulder, stepped forth from 
the home of his past life to take his place among 
the savage wilds of the wilderness. 
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The sound of the door^ as it closed behind him, 
fell upon his ear like a voice of woe from the un- 
seen worlds and sent the first arrow into his heart, 
barbed with the recollection of past joys, and poi- 
soned with the first draught of that cup of misery 
which he must ere long drink to its dregs. The 
pathways and places of resort in the town were 
deserted and silent at an hour, when the inhabi- 
tants were usually still abroad chatting together 
in groups, and watching the young engaged in the 
sports and pastimes of their respective ages. 

The closed door was regarded by the ancient 
Britons as a sign of inhospitality. Their homes 
were open to all persons and at all times, except 
in bad weather and during the night; and now, 
therefore, on a fine autumnal evening, every door 
in the town being shut, was a token to Farinmail 
not to be misunderstood, that he was cast off by 
all men. Every social tie was now rent asunder, 
and to him every fountain of sympathy was dried 
up. Were he the angel of death sent to smite 
the first-bom of every family, he could not be 
regarded by the Catte with more aversion. To 
have addressed the poor outcast with one word 
of kindness, or to have given him one look of 
pity, if known to the Druids, would have incurred 
severe punishment. 
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Even the poor domestic slaves of his own fa- 
mily, who had retired into an adjoining shed, 
shrunk back and averted their gaze from him, as if 
from a spirit of darkness. He was a lone man now, 
who had entered on a short pilgrimage along the 
ways of cold, and want, and weariness, and bitter- 
ness, which lead to the depths of despair and death. 

Farinmail was soon out of the town, and di- 
rected his steps to the forest, which he entered. 
The twilight of a winter's night deepened at each 
step as he advanced. When he thought himself 
beyond the reach of human eye, he paused for a 
moment, as if to decide what course he should 
take. But, after a moment's reflection, he said 
to himself, ^^ All directions are alike to me ; none 
will again lead me to a home or to a friendly 
hearth." He resolved, however, to get beyond 
the boundaries of the Catte as soon as he could, 
and walked on at a rapid pace till he reached an 
open glade in the forest. 

Night had now thrown its dark mantle over 
all things, and the wind, as it swept towards him 
from the open country, murmured, as it seemed 
to him, wildly and mournfully, the mandate of 
the Druids. Hatred against kindred raged within 
him, and drove out of his heart some quiet and 
tender feelings which had sprung up there, amidst 
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his musings on the past, in his solitary way. He 
involuntarily turned and looked towards Ver, as 
if to catch a gleam of the cheerful blaze, as it shot 
out of the doorway of some house ; but the thick 
forest intervened. All around him was a dark 
and dismal waste, through which, ever and anon, 
floated to his ear the night-bird's mournful note 
and the howl of tlie savage wolf. 

In the recklessness of a wayward spirit, ren- 
dered fierce by uncontrolled passion, he cursed 
his own tribe. Cast forth from the domestic and 
social circle, driven from the home of childhood, 
banished from every scene which long and familiar 
intercourse had endeared to him, he felt the com- 
mon bond of humanity broken, and, had he pos- 
sessed the power to efiect his desire, he would at that 
moment have hurled ruin on his tribe and kindred. 

Revenge, so deeply seated in the barbarian 
heart, filled his whole soul with cruel thoughts, 
and, with a strange and mad purpose, he sud- 
denly re-entered the forest, resolving to seek the 
•temple, that he might wreak his vengeance on 
Casbar or some other of the sacred order. But lie 
soon wavered in his bloodthirsty purpose. Awe 
of the Druid was deeper seated in his nature than 
he cared to believe. Other influences were also 
working a change again within him; thoughts 
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of the parent whom he should see no more on 
earth, of the lost home to which he must never 
return, were gradually softening down the fierce- 
ness of his anger, and soon altered his intention ; 
and he almost insensibly bent his steps in the di- 
rection of a hallowed spot, in another glade of the 
forest, where were many mounds, the memorials 
of brave warriors and heroes. 

The perfect stillness which dwelt around and 
above these earthy tombs, and which seemed to 
harmonise with the deep slumbers of the dead, con- 
tributed still further to quiet the spirit of Farin- 
mail. He came to his father's grave, and throw- 
ing himself on the green turf which covered his 
ashes, he wept sorely. Poor smitten soul, the 
victim alike of ungovernable passion, and of a 
severity which crushed those it could not conquer. 
But Farinmail did not long yield himself to the 
repose of the sacred spot, and to the tenderer and 
better part of his nature. The recollection of the 
bitter lot which would henceforth be his portion, 
and of those who had condemned him to it, roused 
afresh his pride and hatred, and he suddenly arose 
to renew his wanderings ; but whither to go, home- 
less and destitute as he was, he neither knew nor 
cared. 

He had long loved to be much alone ; but the 
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burdensome feeling of the utter loneliness which 
he now felt, he had never before experienced. He 
almost sighed for some object on which to bestow 
a feeling of kindness ; and one was nigh at hand. 
At that moment a bound was heard and a joyful 
bark, and his own faithful hound was at his side ; 
one of that race of noble animals which has long 
disappeared from the British Isles. A ray of 
pleasure did indeed now arise amidst his wretched- 
ness, as he caressed the faithful animal, which had 
scented his track from Ver. He had now a friend, 
the only friend he had in the world, and which 
would, he knew, cling to him in this hour of total 
desertion. 

Farinmail was never more seen by the people 
of his tribe ; and his future lot remained to them 
the same mystery that his wayward spirit had 
ever been. Some conjectured that he fell by the 
hand of hostile men, or perished from want and 
wretchedness. But his kindred secretly hoped that 
he had fled to a less civilised tribe in the distant 
north, where, restrained by less stringent and less 
rigidly enforced laws, he might lead a life of wild 
freedom more consonant to his ungovernable spirit, 
than that state of society which existed among 
the Catte tribe. 

But even there the curse might pursue him, 
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and vengeance overtake him. For rarely could 
any culprit long escape the widely extended ju- 
risdiction of the Druids ; as wherever a few fami- 
lies had settled, these sages of Britain were to he 
found presiding over them. As soon as a fixity 
of residence was made, the solitary sacred stone 
was set up, around which men met to worship, 
until their numbers gave importance and un- 
doubted permanency to the settlement, when the 
temple was reared in some lonely place unfre- 
quented by the people, and probably unknown to 
them, till they assembled there to witness and 
participate in the sacred rites of religion. And 
when led thither, to behold for the first time the 
sacred structure, of the age and origin of which 
they knew nothing, they were filled with wonder, 
and from that moment a feeling of veneration arose 
in their hearts, which increased in power as years 
passed on. As the Druids were never seen to 
labour, the people were led to suppose that the 
temple had been formed by the gods, to whose 
service it was exclusively devoted. And thus they 
ascribed to the divine powers a work efiected in 
secret by the members of the holy order ; and the 
enclosure was henceforth regarded by the people 
as one of the most holy spots on earth, and there- 
by effectually preserved from all profanation. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

For some weeks Octavius met with no fresh cause 
of alarm; and as length of time familiarised him 
still more with his condition, he became reconciled 
to it. The greatest drawback to his peace was 
the uncertainty of its continuance. If security 
from degradation, torture, and death, had been 
given him, and permission to share in the pursuits 
of the chiefs, he would have conformed to the 
British way of life with ease. For there is a 
pliancy in man's nature which admits of an ac- 
commodation to new circumstances ; and besides, 
as war and hunting were the favourite employ- 
ments of the people among whom his lot was now 
cast, Octavius would have found in them sufficient 
excitement and adventure to gratify his military 
ardour and bravery. The change from his former 
life would not have been so abrupt and great, as 
to make existence among the Britons burdensome 
to him. 

The social affections, the great source of human 
enjoyment, are every where similar; and in the 
family of Condidan, if Octavius had been per- 
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mitted freely to indulge his sympathies, he would 
have found sufficient scope for their gratification. 
But the feeling always uppermost in his mind 
was, that he was a stranger and a war-captive; 
and though treated with some regard, he lived in 
constant fear of change, and even of his life. He 
knew not, indeed, what a day or an hour might 
bring forth. 

Hence, even in times of the greatest familia- 
rity with the Catte, Octavius was often reminded 
of his perilous position, by the slightest change of 
tone or manners in any of the members of Con- 
didan's family. Sometimes they would suddenly 
fall from a free and cheerful conversation into a 
deep silence, and, as he thought, avert from him 
their eyes. 

This change, too, he observed usually occurred 
on the appearance of the Druidess; and hence 
Octavius conjectured that her presence reminded 
them of his future lot. Perhaps they feared the 
censure of the Druids, if their familiarity with 
him became known to the holy order. In this 
manner pain was constantly mingled with plea- 
sure in the cup of the captive, and he was de- 
barred the enjoyment he might otherwise have 
found. But, amidst all this alternation of thought 
and feeling, he could not prevent sentiments of 
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regard and attachment rising within him for the 
family of Condidan, and which had begun to mi- 
tigate the bitterness of captivity. 

When the long winter nights came on, Octa- 
vius was more frequently in the society of Cassi- 
belan and his chiefs, who were wont to close the 
sometimes dull and inactive day by the social 
pleasures of the feast around the blazing hearth. 
For this purpose they assembled in each other's 
houses, and often in that of the king's ; and to 
them Octavius became an amusing, and therefore 
a welcome companion. 

To unlettered men like the Britons, whose 
knowledge of the world was limited to the few 
tribes scattered over this island, Octavius had 
many novelties to relate. At one time he would 
discourse of the Roman empire, its magnitude, 
its numerous and splendid cities, the luxuries of 
its homes, and the wonderful inventions, and the 
applications of the arts made by his countrymen. 
At another time he would tell of other lands and 
people, of whose existence the Britons had never 
heard; and in this manner gave them new and 
more enlarged notions of the world, and of the va- 
riety of men who dwelt on its surface, and made 
them feel how insignificant they were as a nation. 
Yet this check to their self-love was soon re- 
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moved by the proud remembrance that they had 
resisted the arms of the all-conquering Romans, 
who could not retain a foot of land in Britain 
beyond a few weeks. While this thought soothed 
their wounded pride, the vast amount of know- 
ledge which Octavius seemed to them to possess, 
elevated him in their opinion; and as he gained 
their respect, a kinder feeling grew up towards 
him, and their former dislike to the Roman cap- 
tive gradually died away. 

While Cassibelan and his guests conversed 
together, or listened to the Roman, the various 
members pursued their occupations by the light 
from the fire. Some were bleaching yam by 
pounding it in a stone mortar with water, the 
roots of poppies, and other plants ; and some were 
rubbing skins with fat, a process often repeated, 
to keep them pliable and soft. These were a part 
of the employments of the household slaves. The 
young men occupied themselves in making bows 
and arrows, while they lent an attentive ear to the 
conversation of the elder warriors, to whose high 
reputation in the tribe they were early taught to 
aspire. The females were often engaged in making 
garments of skins for the family. Sometimes the 
wife and daughters of a chief occupied themselves 
in separating the fibres of wool for spinning or 
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weaving into cloth. These latter employments 
were regarded in this primitive age as accomplish- 
ments, which distinguished females alone under- 
stood and pursued. Such were the various oc- 
cupations of the long winter nights, even in the 
dwelling of a king. 

The songs of the bards, who often attended 
their chiefs, enlivened the evening hours. They 
accompanied their voices with the rude melody 
of their lyres — ancient musical instruments which 
preceded a knowledge of the harp, and which were 
simply flat pieces of wood, upon each of which 
were stretched four or five strings or thongs. In 
these melodies the bards were often joined by the 
wives and daughters of the chieftains, and fre- 
quently by Moina, the daughter of the king, and 
Mingala, the daughter of Condidan, The person 
of Moina was more highly adorned than that of 
any other female among the Catte ; for she was 
the beloved child of the highest personage in the 
tribe. Her tunic was of the finest cloth which 
British skill in that age could produce. From her 
neck depended a gold chain,* and bronze bracelets 

* Whether gold and silver were known as products of this 
country at Caesar's invasion is uncertain. The author of the 
Commentariea is silent on the subject; but Trebatius and Quin- 
tius Cicero, his companions in his British expeditions, affirm that 
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encircled her arms. Her long glossy hair, to which 
art,* even at this period, lent its aid, fell in natu- 
ral curls around her neck and shoulders ; but her 
eye was not so bright, nor her smile so fascinating, 
as that of the more simply-attired Mingala, whose 
gay and sprightly manners seemed to awaken in 
others the pleasing and cheerful thoughts which 
dwelt in her own pure mind. To Octavius, who 
had so often felt his despondent heart cheered by 
thejoyousness of her innocent gaiety, her presence 
was a sxmny spot in a dreary wilderness. 

Before the guests separated for the night, it 
was usual for the warriors, with their wives, and 
the youth of both sexes, to unite with the bards 
in song, if not in exact harmony, at least with 
kindred hearts. The slaves, whose tasks for the 

the Britons had no knowledge of the existence of these metals in 
this island. If the Britons had any gold or silver ornaments, they 
must have received them from the Ganls and other nations who 
traded hither. By degrees these articles would find their way into 
the interior parts of the country, and particularly into the territo- 
ries of the Catte, who were a very powerful tribe. 

* The ancient Britons, like all the Celtic nations, were ex- 
ceedingly proud of their hair. Long hair was particularly ad- 
mired by them, and was considered as an indication of superior 
rank. To make it glossy and promote its growth, the Britons are 
said, in common with the Germans, to have used a wash com- 
posed *' of lime, the ashes of certain vegetables, and tallow.'' 
(Henry's Hist. vol. ii. p. 552.) 
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day had also closed, were allowed to draw near 
the more privileged circle, and join in the joyous 
melody. Over minds, whether rude or cultivated, 
music has a magical power, and seldom fails to 
awaken bland and peaceful feelings. Here in the 
simple homes of the Britons, in their wild and 
uncultivated land, where the graces of polished 
society were almost wholly unknown, the influence 
of music was enthusiastically acknowledged, and 
its melodies were deeply relished. 

These social and pleasant evenings, which Octa- 
vius not only enjoyed, but welcomed as opportu- 
nities of ingratiating himself with the Catte chiefs, 
were not, however, of long continuance. He soon 
had fresh cause for just apprehension that his life 
was again in jeopardy. Famine, one of the most 
serious and common evils of rude and early times, 
shewed its gaunt face in Ver, before mid- winter was 
past. The Romans had plundered to a great ex- 
tent the herds and flocks of the Catte chiefs, and 
disease had committed sad ravages among them ; 
and it was now too evident that the want of the 
necessaries of life, with its accompanying miseries, 
was not far off*. 

The chiefs had long since begun to lessen the 
allowance doled out to their slaves and depend- 
ents, and had also very soon to abridge the quan- 
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tity used in their own families. But these re- 
trenchments only averted the threatened evil for 
a time. They could not prevent its appearance 
sooner or later ; for the spoils of the hunting- 
grounds were failing, as the severity of winter 
increased ; and the supply of food grew less and 
less, and craving want became more and more ur- 
gent, until the cry of hunger arose on all sides, 
and the sounds of industry day by day decreased. 
The slaves would not, and could not, work with- 
out food ; and as authority cannot be maintained 
in the midst of starvation, disorder broke in upon 
Ver, and power trampled upon the claims of the 
weak, and turned a deaf ear to the cries of the 
poor and helpless. 

Despair, like a storm-cloud, crept over the 
Catte community. Men, who were wont to brave 
the perils of the chase through the haunts of the 
savage wolf-herds, and the dangers of the battle- 
field, became listless, and loitered out the weary 
day in their cheerless abodes, impatiently waiting 
the moment when weariness should shut up their 
senses in sleep, and they should have a few hours' 
respite from the pangs of hunger. 

Children pressed about their parents, forgetful 
of their sports, and clamoured for food. But the 
piteous call was impatiently silenced, the little suf- 
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ferers roughly repulsed, and the voice of the child 
was no longer music to the parent's ear. A savage 
spirit had rapidly grown up in Ver, and stalked 
into almost every home, threatening to tear asun- 
der every tender tie, and to throw the whole social 
fabric into confusion and violence. 

Home was no longer the sanctuary of peace 
and fraternal affection. Dire want now made it 
a place of contention and bitterness. The fierce 
cravings of hunger drove from the heart the angel 
of brotherly love, and placed there the fiend of 
selfishness. Disease, which always follows close 
on the heels of extreme want, soon seized on many 
fair forms, and hurried young arid old to an un- 
timely grave. Mothers and daughters wept toge- 
ther ; warriors began to lament that they had not 
met death on the war-path ; and bondsmen be- 
wailed their hard and hopeless lot. Each succes- 
sive day the gloom deepened, the cries of hunger 
grew louder and fiercer, and general wretchedness 
stirred up general strife. The hour of wild and 
fierce insubordination was near at hand, when 
every restraint would be broken through, and the 
arm of the stronger be raised without pity to crush 
the weaker. 

Cassibelan and his chiefs, who as yet had suf- 
fered but little privation themselves, now saw that 
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nothing but a bold and desperate effort could save 
them from being involved in the general calamity. 
Roused by this conviction, they secretly conferred 
together, and resolved on an excursion into the 
territories of their Trinobante enemies, for the 
purpose of plunder. To effect this object, they 
well armed themselves and their retainers, and a 
generous supply of food, from the small stores 
which yet remained, was readily accorded by all 
to each man. 

The news of this predal expedition was soon 
borne to every home in Ver, and was every where 
applauded. Hope, that welcome guest, returned 
to every heart ; the voice of discontent and strife 
was suddenly hushed; craving hunger resolved 
to wait, without further complaint, the result of 
the bold attempt ; despairing mothers and children 
rejoiced together, though not without fear; the 
poor slave again raised his drooping eye from the 
earth, and greeted his fellow-bondsman with a 
smile; and by every heart fervent wishes were 
breathed forth for the success of the brave chief- 
tains and their companions. 

The chieftains' wives were entrusted with the 
management of the distributions from the scanty 
stores, during the absence of the warriors. For 
this office, indeed, they were well qualified; as 
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they had shewn, in the season of want and suffer- 
ing, the greatest self-denial, and even cheerfulness. 
The peace of Ver was not likely to be disturbed 
by those who remained at home, as they consisted 
principally of bondsmen, who were accustomed to 
privation, and could therefore more easily endure 
it ; and they had already shewn the greatest pa- 
tience, though they were the greatest sufferers. It 
was from the self-indulgent warriors that anarchy 
was to be apprehended; but they were, happily 
for the peace of the town, now engaged in an ad- 
venture suitable to their dispositions and habits. 

Octavius saw the departure of Cassibelan and 
his chiefs with secret rejoicing, as he had conti- 
nued in daily alarm since the commencement of 
the famine. For he knew that times of scarcity 
and public discontent are seasons of great danger 
to a war-captive, and especially when the cause of 
the general suffering could be traced to the injus- 
tice and violence of his own countrymen. 

He had, indeed, seen a change in the beha- 
viour of many towards him, at which he could not 
be surprised, when he witnessed the discord which 
want had created even among relatives. But this 
was not universal ; for there were some tender and 
heroic acts done among this suffering community. 
Even Octavius had experienced the humanity and 
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self-devotedness of woman's heart in this time of 
public calamity. 

Malvina and Mingala never forgot their cap- 
tive guest, and often secretly supplied him with 
food, when Condidan and others were absent. 
They had many times shewn him the attention 
and kindness of a mother and sister. But they 
could not relieve him from the secret dread, which 
the very appearance of a Druid in the town, at 
this time, caused him. For as public calamities 
were superstitiously supposed to be most effec- 
tually averted or removed by human sacrifice, he 
Uved in constant apprehension of being seized and 
offered on the altar as a victim, to appease the 
anger of the Divine powers. 

The fears of Octavius were in part well founded; 
and in the successful result of the present cam- 
paign, he was more deeply interested than he sup- 
posed. But however great and distressing might 
be his apprehensions, they were yet vague and in- 
definite. He knew nothing of his real danger, 
nor of the grounds on which his life was still 
spared. 

The extra supply of food which had been dis- 
tributed for the last two days, renewed the failing 
strength of many ; while to one, here and there, 
it came too late. Among these was the father of 

M 
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Taxmillan, the bondsman. Whether from old 
age, or some unseen disease, was uncertain, but he 
had begun to sink from the commencement of the 
scarcity. He was prevented, indeed, from suffer- 
ing the extremity of want, through the generosity 
of his devoted son, who secretly endured much 
self-denial, that he might add to the comforts of 
his dying father. 

Taxmillan concealed these sacrifices even from 
his children ; and at a time when every one wore 
the aspect of wretchedness, his hollow eye, sunken 
cheek, and wasted limbs attracted very little atten- 
tion. It was a common misery, and each person 
was inclined to think his own sufferings the great- 
est. It had, indeed, occurred to Octavius, who, 
from his peculiar situation, was perhaps more ob- 
servant of every change in those for whom he felt 
some regard, that not only Taxmillan, but Cormo 
also, shewed evident signs of a greater degree of 
privation, than many who were constittrtionally 
weaker, and therefore less able to endure it. But 
with the causes of this wasted appearance he was 
not yet acquainted, though it was not long before 
he discovered them. 

Entering the dwelling of Taxmillan a few 
hours after the departure of the plundering party, 
he saw that a great change had taken place in the 
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aged parent of the bondsman. Octavius had lately 
confined himself much to the house, being unwill- 
ing to appear among the Catte chiefs, while their 
minds were exasperated by the prevailing distress. 
He had not, therefore, seen the old mau for se- 
veral days, and now perceived that the emaciated 
sufierer had well nigh completed his weary jour- 
ney on earth. Taxmillan sat dejectedly by his 
feeble and failing parent, and, absorbed by his 
own sorrows, was unconscious of the entrance of 
Octavius, until roused from his listlessness by his 
voice. Fearful of having the slumbers of the aged 
sufferer disturbed, he said in a low tone, "Ro- 
man, the mists of the last long night are gather- 
ing around him T have so long loved. I have 
struggled hard to keep off this dark hour yet a 
little while longer. My efforts have been in vain ; 
the current is nearly stayed in its course." 

Taxmillan was here interrupted by a moan 
from the aged man, over whom he tenderly leant, 
anxiously asking what he could do for him, in 
those gentle tones which come from the lips of 
even rude men, when strong affection softens 
their rough nature. But only a few almost in- 
audible words, in a faltering voice, escaped the 
feeble sufferer; and which too surely indicated 
that the benumbing influence of death was steal- 
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ing over him. He turned upon his son his lus- 
treless eyes, and made an ineffectual attempt to 
stretch out his hand to him. At that moment the 
youngest daughter of the bondsman entered with 
a little milk, which Taxmillan eagerly took from 
her, and held it to his father's lips; but it was 
too late. A look, such as the dying only give, — 
a look, the last token of grateful affection, — was 
the significant answer. 

Another moment passed, and the same arrest- 
ing hand, which had made the lips motionless, had 
closed the eyes. A stillness, that was never again 
to be disturbed, had spread over every feature and 
muscle. The aged man was dead. Sweet deli- 
verance from the burden of decrepit years, from 
the pangs of poverty and the withering ills of sla- 
very, which no heart knows but his, around whose 
soul has been coiled the torturing bond-chain ! 

The painful truth, that the spirit of his father 
had fled, came slowly to the mind of Taxmillan, as 
he gazed on the pale face that would never more 
relax from its rigidity. Octavius and the house- 
hold had quietly drawn around, and they stood 
silent and watchful, with that feeling of solenmity 
with which the living look on the dying. Each 
saw that the repose was that of death, yet no one 
spoke. They waited for the heart most deeply 
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afflicted to break the silence, which indeed it soon 
did, but not with weeping and lamentation. For 
now that watchings over his sick parent had ceased, 
he could no longer hide his own sufferings, and 
the pangs of a wronged and famishing nature over- 
powered him. A sudden faintness stole over his 
worn-out frame. He arose, and hastily turned 
firom the couch of the dead, and staggered with 
a wild and vacant aspect to the door, gasping for 
air; but before he reached it, his strength entirely 
forsook him. He reeled and fell. 

His sons and daughters rushed to him with 
alarm, mistaking this temporary suspension of the 
human functions for death. Octavius alone sur- 
mised the true cause of this utter exhaustion, as 
he had observed the peculiarly wasted appearance 
of the poor bondsman, and had noticed the few 
words which a short time before had fallen from 
him, and which had partially revealed to him the 
truth, that this devoted son had denied himself 
almost all food, to add to his father's pittance. 
But no one could conjecture the full extent to 
which this sacrifice had been carried. No one 
knew that TaxmiUan had not broken his fast since 
the middle of the preceding day. Octavius with 
some difficulty pacified the frantic children, by 
the assurance that their father had fainted from 
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exhaustion, and that fresh air would soon revive 
him, and a little food restore his strength. 
, Taxmillan did indeed soon regain his conscious- 
ness. But what consolation could relieve the heart 
of a slave in the midst of such desolation ? Earth, 
at best, had few comforts for him, and religion had 
few blessings to bestow on the bondsman. He 
had indeed often heard of a blessed spirit-land, in 
which there would be no pain or sorrow ; but he 
had also heard that this was the future home only 
of the sage and the warrior. Of his own future 
lot he knew little, and about which his fears pre- 
vailed over his hopes. He dreaded lest the curse 
which had fallen upon him on earth should abide 
with him in the unknown future. He hardly 
dared to hope that the condition of the slave* 
would be changed to that of freedom. 

Taxmillan suffered still more in mind than 

* The belief that the bondage of slaves would be contmaed 
in a future life was received by most heathen nations, and it still 
prevails in the East. In the Institutes of Menu it is said that 
*< the everlasting servitude of the soodra is riveted upon that un- 
fortunate caste by the laws of destiny. The soodra was bom a 
slave, and even when emancipated by his indulgent master, a 
slave he must continue; for, of a state which is natural to him, 
by whom can he be divested ?'' ** The soodra must be content 
to serve ; this is his unalterable doom. To serve in the fEimily 
of a Brahmin is the highest glory, and leads him to beatitude." 
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in body. The loss of his father lay heavy at his 
hearty and rendered him regardless of the present 
and hopeless of the future. But the bodily en- 
durance of which most men were capable in those 
rude ages bore him up through all his sufferings^ 
and he by degrees recovered his usual health and 
strength. 

Comhal and Malvina, like sisters of charity, 
alternately attended to his wants, each bringing 
him suitable food, which her own hands had pre- 
pared. Comhal knew, indeed, the value of Tax- 
miUan as a bondsman to her husband; but the 
graciousness with which she, the highest lady in 
the tribe, visited and administered comfort to the 
poor slave, could be ascribed to no selfish consi- 
derations. A beneficent and loving spirit is not 
confined to the civilised and refined. It is an 
element in our common nature, and is often found 
in a vigorous state even among a rude people. 
It was so in the heart of this British matron. 

The reasons which made an early removal of 
the dead from a chieftain's abode desirable, were 
still more urgent for the speedy interment of 
Taxmillan's father. On the third day his chil- 
dren were anxious to put away the mournful ob- 
ject, which lay covered with skins in their small 
dwelling, to its last resting-place; and as their 
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father had so far recovered as to be able to ac- 
company it, he did not oppose their wishes. 

The prevailing famine had greatly enfeebled 
many, and rendered all averse to bodily exertion ; 
and it was with some difficulty that sufficient aid 
could be obtained to carry the corpse to the place 
of interment. An opportunity now presented it- 
self to Octavius of gaining some favour with the 
humbler classes in Ver, and he did not let it pass 
by unimproved. He exerted himself greatly to 
serve this poor and afflicted family in the time 
of their need, and gained the sympathy and good 
feeling of many more towards himself. 

It was no slight sacrifice on his part to mingle 
with slaves in any occupation, and one which, 
probably, would not have had the approval of 
the British chiefs, had they been at home. For 
once Octavius had acted on the impulse of his 
better nature, and a gentle voice from within 
whispered its approbation. He had, moreover, 
made all the bondspeople of the Catte his warm 
friends ; and though they could add little to his 
chance of escape from the fate he so much dreaded, 
yet it was a pleasing thought to be assured, that 
there were many hearts beating with a friendly 
feeling towards him. Notwithstanding it was a 
common custom with the Britons at this era to 
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bum their dead^ yet many observed the older 
practice of interring the whole body. Cremation 
had been substituted by the higher class for in- 
humation^ which was the more simple and natural 
rite, and to which the poor still adhered ; for they 
are always the last in a community who yield to 
innovations of ancient usages. 

The body of the aged bondsman was laid on 
its aide in a contracted position, with the knees 
drawn up to the breast and the hands to the head, 
in accordance with the most primitive usage. 
Alongside the dead were deposited a stone axe 
and a small drinking-vessel ; and at the conclu- 
sion of the usual ceremonies, Taxmillan, as head 
of his family, poured forth from his heart an un- 
studied but fervid eulogy on the virtues of the 
departed, and in wild lamentations gave utterance 
to his own deep grief. And though friends and 
relations had not met to feast in honour of the 
dead, and no bardic song floated from this humble 
grave on the evening breeze, yet the body of the 
departed was not laid in the dust unhonoured. 
Gushes of pure feeling, and humble but ardent 
suppUcations for his future welfare, were sent forth 
from many souls: and these were an embalm- 
ment more precious than the most costly spices. 
The hand and the heart of affection had each done 
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what it could for him in life, and now also in 
death. The poor may pass to the grave with as 
little consideration from the world as they re- 
ceived through life ; yet the sunless but undying 
treasures of pure affection may be, and often axe, 
poured forth over their remains, — treasures which 
neither mere wealth nor power can command. 

The place chosen by Taxmillan for the grave 
of his father was a secluded spot near a spreading 
tree, on the borders of the sacred glade, on which 
stood the monuments of Druidism, and over which 
were scattered the barrows of brave warriors and 
learned Druids of the Catte tribe. But a slave 
was not allowed either to rear the mound or to 
set up a stone in honour of the dead, however 
much beloved. The eye of Taxmillan, indeed, 
would ever mark the spot where reposed the re- 
mains of one gone, but not forgotten. Yet, to 
have bestowed some mark of distinction, though 
of no consequence to the dead, would have been 
to the bondsman a labour of love. The deceased 
had indeed set up a memorial of himself, the im- 
pression of his own virtues, in the hearts of his 
children, which would always live and flourish 
there, and which will not be overlooked by " Him 
who seeth in secret, and who will one day reward 
openly." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Taxmillan was not the only bondsman who had 
voluntarily increased his own burden to lessen the 
sufferings of others. There was another whose 
wasted appearance betokened much self-denial. 
The horn, which contained the milk that Tax- 
millan's daughter had brought into the house, was 
immediately recognised by Octavius to be Cormo's. 
It was the same from which the Roman had con- 
stantly drank in the forest-hut, and was almost 
the only article which the slave could call his 
own. It had been given to him by Cingotrix 
as a memorial of an act of heroic courage, by 
which he had saved the life of one of his mas- 
ter's children, and he, in consequence, prized it 
greatly. 

A few other trifling circumstances, which Oc- 
tavius could now link together, satisfied him that 
Cormo had been secretly denying himself of part 
of his own scanty allowance, in order to increase 
that of Taxmillan's youngest daughter, for whom 
he thus betrayed his affection. While the Roman 
stood in Cormo's shed to-day, watching his melan- 
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choly and wan countenance^ a feeling of admira- 
tion was awakened in his own bosom^ as he thought 
of the self-denial of this poor slave. He saw in 
this man of low condition a goodness and moral 
greatness, which he had not recognised in men of 
higher rank. Since he had been in Ver, he had 
suffered and reflected much, and he had gradually 
gained a distinct perception of a great truth, that 
true goodness and greatness of soul appertain not 
to any thing external, but are qualities of an in- 
ward nature, often possessed by persons of mean 
estate and coarse attire. 

He was, however, soon aroused from this train 
of thought by the blast of a number of horns, 
which led both him and Cormo from the shed, and 
brought every one in the town into the open air. 
Cassibelan and his war-party were returning home 
with the spoils, which they had obtained with little 
injury to themselves, though not without great 
suffering to others. 

Whilst yet at some distance to the south of 
the town, the bards and old men, and women and 
children, went out to meet them ; and the slaves 
crowded the ramparts to learn whether the war- 
riors had been successful. They soon descried a 
herd of cattle, and the sight was hailed with joyful 
shouts. The warriors presently entered the tovm. 
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the bards preceding them, singing a song of tri- 
umph, and the people welcomed them home with 
loud acclaim. In the assembled multitude there 
was but one downcast heart. It was that of an aged 
Trinobante, the leading chief of the town which 
the Catte had taken and plundered. He was not, 
however, in tribulation for himself. No anxiety 
for his own lot disturbed him ; but his thoughts 
reverted, amidst keen and bitter feelings, to the 
desolated homes and slaughtered or dispersed peo- 
ple of his own clan and tribe, on beholding the 
homes and kindred of his enemies. 

Octavius beheld this chief with a deeper sym- 
pathy than he had ever before felt for any war- 
prisoner, whom he had seen carried away by the 
armies of Caesar. But he had not then been a 
captive himself. He could now understand the 
bitterness of that look, with which the prisoner 
surveyed his ruthless conquerors, while he strove 
to conceal the distress of his own heart. 

The pretext of the Catte for attacking this 
Trinobante town, was one of revenge for the trea- 
chery of that tribe, in directing the Romans through 
the trackless forest and wastes to Ver. A messen- 
ger had been despatched by Cassibelan to Mandu- 
brace, the king of the Trinobantes, to remind him 
of this fact, and also to state the terms on which 
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the chief, whom the Catte had carried off captive, 
might be ransomed. 

Having now a sufficiency of food, the people 
soon recovered their strength and cheerfulness, and 
resumed their occupations with alacrity. The 
mechanic bondsmen were ordered to repair old 
weapons, and make new ones, with all speed; an 
order which indicated that they would soon be 
needed for the purposes of war. The chiefs were 
also busy on the first day after their return, in 
examining into the condition of their arms, and 
furbishing them up. 

During the severe weather of the last few 
weeks, the wolves had become exceedingly trou- 
blesome, infesting the woods immediately adjacent 
to the town, and filling the neighbourhood with 
their bowlings and depredations. It was only in 
the winter, when wolves were very much pressed 
by hunger, that they approached the dwellings of 
men ; and the usual method of preventing their 
attacks was that which is still practised, the keep- 
ing of fires burning in the open air during the 
night. But these precautions were not always 
sufficient, and lamentable incidents were not \m- 
usuaL As the wolves had therefore become nume- 
rous, and very dangerous, in the neighbourhood of 
Yer, Cassibelan resolved that, in case he and his 
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warriors should have again to leave the town 
shortly, the adjacent districts should, if possible, 
be cleared for this season of these savage depre- 
dators. A wolf-hunt was accordingly arranged to 
take place immediately. 

With the dawn of light on the appointed day 
the hunters were all astir, and were soon collected 
together before the dwelling of Cassibelan. His 
appearance was the signal for departure, and the 
sportsmen began immediately to move towards the 
ramparts of the town. As they passed along, the 
smiling faces of the matrons, and the more brightly 
beaming ones of their fair daughters, appeared at 
the open doorways, hailing their friends with light 
hearts and merry voices. 

The bustle of the whole town testified the im- 
portance of the enterprise, and that desire for suc- 
cess, which animated every bosom. Even from 
the most wretched hovels slaves might be seen 
issuing forth to get a glimpse of the noisy and 
joyous group; and for a few moments many of 
these poor men lost sight of their own wretched- 
ness in the prevailing excitement and exhilara- 
tion, which many causes contributed to produce. 
The frosty air braced up the frame, and sent a 
glow of health through every limb. The love of 
rash and daring adventure thrilled through the 
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heart of aspiring youth. Above all, there was 
the secret charm, which Nature, in her own wild- 
ness, throws over the mind ; a charm, magical in 
its effects in those rude ages, and which the sight 
■of forests, wildernesses, and flowing streams never 
failed to create. 

There were in this island at that period un- 
numbered sequestered haunts, the resort of birds 
and animals, which were rarely disturbed even by 
the visits of the hunter. The Britons, though fa- 
miliarised with the features which Nature had worn 
from the creation, loved to explore her deepest 
and wildest recesses. The silence of lonely re- 
treats, seldom trodden by human foot, inspired an 
awe for the invisible powers which were thought 
to tenant them. Admiration and wonder were 
excited by the rushing stream, striving, as with a 
spirit of mastery, to bear down every impediment, 
and seemed, as if by some mystic influence, to 
urge the spectator forward to more daring enter- 
prise and danger. 

Unaccustomed to any artificial restraint of the 
feelings, every look, every gesture, and every word 
evinced the joyous emotion which swelled WeftVy 
bosom. Care, with this primitive people, /was 
only an evanescent feeling. They seldom ayiowed 
anxiety for the future to disturb their MftTpresent 
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enjoyment. Even the hardships and sorrows, 
caused by the late famine, were now forgotten. 
They felt and acted continually as if the say- 
ing were fraught with wisdom : " Let us eat and 
drink; for to-morrow we die." Nothing could 
check their vehement love of the chase, which 
grew stronger every step they advanced. The 
younger of the joyous throng shewed the buoy- 
ancy of their spirits, by their leaping, shouting, 
and other merry freaks ; and by their inciting and 
checking their dogs, whose noisy demonstrations 
of delight rivalled those of their young masters ; 
while their vsdld and furious aspect indicated some 
affinity between them and the fierce animals with 
which they would soon be in savage conflict. 

The portion of the forest fixed on for the 
hunt was entered at the same time by different 
parties of the Catte, all of whom advanced to one 
point, which lay in the depths of the wood, their 
first object being to enclose the wolves on all 
sides, before their suspicions should be aroused. 
The blast of one horn answered that of another, 
until the successive sounds spread the information 
that a complete circle* had been formed. A long 
and joyous shout then burst from Cassibelan's 

* This mode of enclosing the objects of pursuit by a hunting 
party is still practised in Scotland, and is called the * Tinchel.* 

N 
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partj^ which echoed and re-echoed from all sides, 
and Was the appointed signal for every group to 
rush simultaneously towards the well-known fast- 
nesses of the devoted animals. 

Forward they went, forcing their way through 
the tangled mazes of imderwood with unabated 
ardour ; while the howling of the wolves betokened 
a near approach to their accustomed retreats. A 
narrow, wild, and rocky vaUey in the heart of the 
forest was the general place of meeting, and des- 
tined to be the scene of conflict and destruction. 
It was partly covered with low underwood and 
straggling trees, and was surrounded by elevated 
and wooded hills. The leafless branches, from 
whence hung many a glittering icicle, and the 
slight covering of snow, which had fallen the pre- 
vious night, and which a wintry sun now tinged 
with rainbow colours, gave a peculiar beauty to 
the scene ; while its dreary wildness was increased 
by the dismal cries of the fierce and famished ani- 
mals in their coverts, alarmed by the barking of 
the dogs, and the horns and shouts of the sports- 
men. 

At the first glimpse of the enemy, the scene 
of commotion begau. The limits of the circle 
formed by the hunters were each moment more 
contracted, by a united movement towards the 
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centre of the valley. The wolves, finding them- 
selves fiercely attacked by the hounds, and beset 
on all sides by their pursuers, grew furious and 
desperate, and at various points began to break 
&om their coverts and attempt escape. Every 
where, however, they were met by troops of dogs 
or by the himters. Arrows were discharged from 
every bow with deadly aim ; a furious onset was 
made from all quarters ; and many a wolf was soon 
laid weltering in its blood, and filled the air with 
dismal howling. Elated and emboldened by this 
successful commencement, the sportsmen advanced 
still farther and farther, lessming the distance be- 
tween each other at every instant. 

Escape became more difficult, the conflict 
fiercer, and the danger greater to men and dogs. 
Exploits of bravery and skill multiplied in num- 
ber, the farther the hunters moved forwards. The 
emulation of all, especially the yoxmg, who desired 
to distinguish themselves in the presence of the 
elder chiefs, led not a few of the incautious and in- 
experienced into dangerous positions, from which 
they did not extricate themselves, without suflfer- 
ing from the fierce attacks of the infuriated wolves. 
While the more daring rushed into the very centre 
of the coverts of the maddened animals, the older 
and more cautious hunters concealed themselves 
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behind the trees, or crouched among the under- 
wood, where, from their ambush, they made sure 
of their approaching prey, as they broke away from 
their hiding-places. Innumerable arrows cleft the 
air ; the dogs were urged on by the loud voices of 
their masters, and the slaughter was great; and a 
mingled uproar of barking, howling, and shouting 
reverberated through the depths of the forest. 

The hunters did not abandon the chase until 
they had searched every fastness, and almost every 
wolf had been worried by the dogs, or pierced by 
the arrows. Then the joyous sound from a hun- 
dred horns announced the victory and the end of 
the sport ; and the work of stripping off the warm 
coats from the fallen foes, as the trophies and 
spoils of their success, closed the eventful day. By 
the time this was done, the gray light of a winter's 
evening began to spread over the valley, and enve- 
lope distant objects in its haziness, when the horns 
were again heard sounding the recal of the widely 
scattered party. The Catte rallied round their 
respective leaders, and set out for their homes^ 
receiving accessions from various stragglers, as 
they proceeded. 

The hunters returned in high spirits, and a 
triumphant feeling dwelt in their minds as they 
reviewed the exploits of the day. For they were 
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proudly conscious of having conferred great benefit 
on the community, by clearing the adjacent coun- 
try of a vast horde of predatory animals. Through 
their caution and admirable dexterity most of the 
sportsmen escaped uninjured ; and the few who 
were wounded were too proud to evince any pain 
in the presence of their companions. The num- 
ber of the dogs was diminished, and they were no 
longer the joyously yelping group that had set 
forth in the morning ; but returned, jaded, limp- 
ing, and lagging behind their masters. 

What a marvellous contrast do the ancient and 
modem inhabitants of our country present ! The 
Britons were a hardy race of men, of fine athletic 
forms, and daring hearts ; and displayed that ex- 
traordinary muscular energy, with which a rude 
people are often gifted. The soil over which they 
roamed, in freedom and fearlessness, is now trodden 
by a very difierent branch of the human family, 
inferior in bodily strength, but greatly superior in 
mental capacity. The habits of the present race 
are totally different from those of the past ; and 
though less robust and hardy than their ancestors, 
they immeasurably surpass them in all that per- 
tains to the higher nature of man. Instead of 
lavishing life's noblest gifts on a few rude sports 
and pursuits, they have directed their energies into 
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a thousand useful diannels, by which they have 
greatly enlarged the sphere of their enjoyment. 
Those lands, which in Druidic times were over- 
spread with the shades of barbaric ignorance and 
superstition, are now made beautiful and glorious 
with the radiance of a pure religion, and ever-ad- 
vancing knowledge and civilisation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Amonq primitive nations, it was usual to close all 
important transactions with a feast ; and while the 
hunters were actively employed in their sporting- 
grounds, their wives and families at home were not 
unmindful of theii? fatigues and dangers. The 
feast, indeed, was given by Cassibelan to his chiefs ; 
but the labour of its preparation was shared by 
the female relatives of all the principal hunters in 
their respective dwellings. It is uncertain what 
kinds of grain were used by the Britons for domes- 
tic purposes. Its conversion, however, into bread 
is worthy of notice. They reaped their com by 
the slow process of cutting off the ears with their 
rude knives, and stored the whole away in dry 
pits or caves near their homes, taking from thence 
oidy small quantities, as their needs required. The 
women prepared the com by holding a small bunch 
of wheat in the hand, and setting fire to the husks, 
and as soon as they were consumed, they adroitly 
struck off the grain. It was then converted into 
flour by the handmill, which consisted of two stones 
placed upon each other. In the centre of the upper 
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one was a hole to receive the grain, through which 
it passed to the concave surface of the lower. The 
flour thus obtained was speedily converted into 
cakes or loaves baked on flat stones. 

In these domestic employments, the king's wife 
and daughter, as well as those of the chieftains, 
were busily engaged during a portion of the day. 
As Octavius observed their occupations, he de- 
scribed to Malvina, and others, for their amuse- 
ment, the superior methods of the Romans, not 
only in reaping their corn, but in separating it 
from the straw, by the treading of cattle or by 
the flail. 

Amidst the preparations of the substantial ar- 
ticles of the feast, the exhilarating drink had not 
been forgotten. On a previous day, Comhal had 
made a suflicient quantity of curmi and mead, the 
ale and wine of the Britons. The mode of prepar- 
ing both accorded with the simplicity of the age. 
Curmi was obtained from barley, which was steeped 
in water until it had germinated. It was next 
dried, either in the sun or by the fire, and subse- 
quently bruised in the handmill, and lastly, being 
mixed in due proportions with water, was made to 
pass through the vinous process, when it was fit 
for use. Mead was the only wine known to the 
Britons, and was procured from honey mixed with 
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water, and was also subjected to the process offer- 
mentation. Neither of these liquors was kept long 
in store by the Britons, but made a day or two 
before they were wanted. 

The hunters assembled in the abode of the 
king, and on this occasion the Roman and Trino- 
bante captives were invited to partake of the feast. 
The company sat on the floor around the benches, 
which, though generally used as seats, occasionally 
served as tables. On these were placed bowls of 
salt,* and earthen dishes, and osier-baskets, con- 
taining joints of meat, £rom which the largest and 
choicest pieces were cut and distributed to the 
most distinguished personages ; and for their use 
only, the bread, which was a scarce article, was 
provided. It is uncertain whether the Britons 
used fish as food, but they certainly abstained from 
eating hare or goose, or the common fowl ; for all 
of which they had a superstitious regard. 

Milk, mead, and curmi were plentifully sup- 

• The ancients obtained salt by " rearing a pile of trees, 
chiefly oaks and hazels, which was set on fire and reduced to 
charcoal, on which, while it was still red-hot, they poured a 
quantity of salt water" (Henry's History , vol. ii.) ; and by this 
process the water was separated from the saline products. Strabo 
says, the Britons, as well as the Gauls, procured it in this manner ; 
and though manufactured on the sea- coasts, it would be sought 
for and obtained by the inland tribes. 
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plied in horns by Moina, Mingala, and other 
young women, who, together with the slaves, 
waited on the company, while the matrons par- 
took of the repast they had prepared. The dwell- 
ing resounded with noisy mirth, the characteristic 
of British festivity. 

When the bustle of the feast had subsided into 
comparative quietness, the young people danced 
for the diversion of the compan^.' Much expert- 
ness and grace were shewn by some of the young 
men, in a martial dance between the points of 
swords and spears arranged on the ground, the 
danger attending the performance of which height- 
ened the interest of the spectators. 

Osric and other bards sang the praises of he- 
roes to the music of their lyres, and the intervals 
were filled up with jocular conversation. Every 
heart was merry and every countenance wore a 
joyful expression, except that of the Trinobante 
captive ; for even Octavius could enter into the 
hilarity of the company. In an unreflective state 
fears of future evils are commonly forgotten amidst 
present enjoyments, and the excitements of the 
festive hour give a colouring to the future pro- 
spect. Besides, the Roman had not a desolated 
home and slaughtered kindred to remember and 
mourn over, like the Trinobante, to whom life 
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was now a heavy burden, dark and without solace. 
While he sat a deeply sad and silent man among 
the revellers, a gleam of hope and joy suddenly 
passed over his countenance on beholding at the 
open doorway a messenger from his tribe; of 
hope, that the season of revenge was not far dis- 
tant ; of joy, that he should be delivered from 
his captivity. The evening had closed in, and 
there was no light within the dwelling except 
from the blazing fire ; but that was sufficient for 
the Trinobante captive to distinguish the well- 
known form and features of a bard from Trinow, 
the chief town of his tribe. 

The arrival of a stranger interrupted the merry 
revel, and his mission prevented its renewal. For 
he did not come with the ransom which the Catte 
had fixed as the price of the freedom of their 
prisoner ; but he came to demand the instant re- 
storation of that chief to his tribe, and to prefer 
an accusation of injustice and unprovoked violence 
on the part of Cassibelan, in attacking and plun- 
dering the Trinobante town. This announcement 
broke up the harmony of the assembly, and quickly 
led to discord and confusion. Passion rose in the 
heart of every chief, as each fiercely gazed on the 
bearer. But their menacing looks could not alarm 
a man over whom opinion and long custom had 
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extended the shield of security from personal vio- 
lence. For he was a bard, and the persons of the 
bards were held sacred ; and on that account they 
were constantly sent from one tribe to another as 
heralds of peace or war, without fear of maltreat- 
ment. 

Cassibelan defended his attack on the Trino- 
bante town as a just retaliation on the tribe that 
had conducted the Roman foe to Ver. His words 
added fresh fuel to the anger that each moment 
was waxing fiercer in the hearts of his warriors, 
and, maddened by a vivid remembrance of suf- 
ferings, from the effects of which they had not 
yet wholly recovered, several of them simulta- 
neously obeyed the savage impulse, and sprung 
at the Trinobante chief, as he attempted to reply 
to the king, and stabbed him with their hunting- 
knives. 

Sudden as was the deed, the Trinobante bard, 
who was narrowly watching the infuriated chiefs, 
rushed in between them and their intended vic- 
tim, to stay their murderous purpose. This he 
did in accordance with the custom of his order, 
for the Druids frequently placed themselves be- 
tween men on the point of engaging in deadly 
strife, commanding instant cessation of arms, and 
were promptly obeyed. But in the agitation of 
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the moment, the bard had forgotten that he was 
now surrounded, not only by fierce warriors, but 
highly excited revellers, whose passions could no 
longer be restrained by ordinary checks, nor even 
by the presence or commands of one of the sacred 
order. Hence, amidst the wrath and violence of 
the chiefs, the Trinobante bard was thrown down, 
trampled • upon, and slain, without saving the life 
of him whom he desired to protect. 

As the flood-gates of passion had been thrown 
wide open, the waters of strife rolled on with 
accelerated force. The enemy having been cast 
down by murderous hands, the chiefs turned their 
wrath against each other, as clan-feuds came to 
their thoughts ; and the result was terrible confu- 
sion, which did not subside till many a wound had 
been inflicted, and not a few disabled altogether. 

Though Cassibelan was accustomed to occa- 
sional outbreaks in the revels of his warriors, and 
in which he ever maintained the calm spirit that 
proved him worthy of his ofiice, he now stood ap- 
palled at the disastrous affray, and especially at 
one of its awful results. He beheld in the death 
of the bard, before they were perceived by any 
one else, the fearful consequences which it might 
bring on himself and his tribe. 

To Octavius, who had witnessed the fury of 
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many a battle, this sanguinary scene on the do* 
mestic earth, so suddenly succeeding the flow of 
generous and hospitable feelings, wa^ more ter. 
rifying and revolting than any scene of carnage he 
had ever beheld. Before, however, he had presence 
of mind to think even of his own imminent danger, 
he felt himself forcibly drawn from the house 
into the open air. It was dark, and for a few 
moments he was much perplexed ; but he soon 
understood the kind intentions with which he had 
been hurried from the scene of that wild wrath, 
which was raging within the hall of Cassibelan. 

" Fly, Roman ! fly !" exclaimed Malvina and 
Mingala, in anxious tones ; " there is no safety 
for a captive foe among angry men. Hasten 
home. There you will be forgotten till the storm 
is hushed." 

The heart of Octavius swelled with gratitude 
to these devoted women, who had rescued him 
from danger, perhaps from death, at a moment 
when their anxiety for their kindred might well 
have made them unmindful of him. But before 
he could utter one word of thankfulness, his arm 
was suddenly seized, and he was forced into a 
running pace by Cormo, who reiterated what the 
women had already urged. 

In a few moments they were within the dwell- 
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ing of Condidan^ where the aged Lathmon sat on 
the peaceful hearth, unconscious of the frightful 
strife in which his kinsmen were engaged. Oc- 
tavius, fearful of implicating himself in any way 
in the unhappy affair, sunk into his usual resting- 
place ; and there, enveloping himself in his mantle, 
he did indeed desire that he might be forgotten, 
till peace should be restored. Cormo followed his 
example, though with a sadder heart; for he knew 
the frightful customs of the Britons, and trembled 
at the thought of those sacrifices which, at the 
temple-altar, must atone for the guilt of the death 
of a bard. 

Octavius had not returned many minutes, when 
Malvina and Mingala entered, in a state of great 
tribulation. They had only just heard the news 
of the bard's death. 

"Woe, woe is in the land!" exclaimed Mal- 
vina, wringing her hands ; " it will soon fill every 
Catte home with anguish." 

Lathmon, greatly moved at the excited state 
of these females, anxiously inquired the cause of 
their alarm. But Malvina hesitated to disclose to 
him the whole of the disaster ; and yet, to pacify 
the old man, she felt constrained to make some 
reply. She therefore said that, " in the midst of 
sudden strife, the Trinobante chief had been slain." 
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" Is that indeed the wofiil news which the 
daughter of a Catte hero laments so deeply?" 
said the old man reproachfully, '^ Weep not for 
him. There are still enow of^that treacherous 
race left to dishonour the land of their birth and 
homes. It befits not the wife of a Catte warrior 
to bewail the fall of her people's foe. It is rather 
a cause for joy than grief. No," continued Lath- 
mon, as a new idea occurred, " no, it is not for 
our enemies that the daughter of the brave weeps. 
It is for some one nearer ; perhaps a dear kins- 
man. Speak, Malvina," cried the old man, becom- 
ing still more moved as he more vividly perceived 
her deep distress. " Speak ; has evil come to Con- 
didan — to Segonax, or to ?" 

'* To no one of our race," answered Malvina 
promptly, seeing the old man's agitation, " If the 
feet of the destroyer had passed the threshold of a 
Catte home, and laid his hand upon some one or 
more of our fair sons and daughters, our hearts 
would have been stricken indeed with sore grief. 
But a more terrible woe has come upon us. The 
anger of the mighty and holy ones is kindled 
against us, and will consume us. The Trinobante 
bard is slain. He fell by the hands of our chiefs, 
beneath the roof of Cassibelan." 

The horror-stricken Lathmon paused for a 
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moment^ and then, with a deep groan, rested his 
head on his knees and murmured indignantly 
against the increasing strife and violence of men. 
So spoke age ; and so it still speaks, ever fancying 
that it leaves the world worse than it was in pre- 
ceding youth. But he, who traces back the tracks 
of time with a faithful eye, forms a more truthful 
judgment. 

All festivity being at an end, Condidan and 
Segonax soon returned home ; and with feelings 
of humiliation mingled with terror, at the lament- 
able event which had taken place, they lay down 
to seek that oblivion which sleep gives for a time 
to harassing thoughts. 

A calm succeeds the raging storm ; and after 
the desolation of the volcano or the whirlwind, 
nature sinks into repose, as if through exhaustion 
of her powers. In like manner, on the morrow, 
an ill-boding silence followed the mournful events 
of the last evening ; and the minds of the Catte 
hunters, lately agitated by ungovernable passion, 
were now visited by reflection and remorse. The 
death of the Trinobante chief did not, indeed, 
disturb them ; for among a people addicted to 
war, the fall of an enemy, happen how it may, ex- 
cites little or no regret. Neither did the thought 
of violence, which they had committed on each 

o 
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Other, dwell painfully on their minds ; for their 
festivities not unfrequently closed in broils, and 
occasionally in the shedding of blood. It was a 
dread of evil, resulting to themselves from the 
death of the bard, which harassed their minds, 
and drove away peace from every home. Even 
the guiltless poor, who had taken no part in the 
festivities and their perilous close, trembled at the 
consequences in which they might also be in- 
volved. Bold and hardy men quailed at the fore- 
bodings of their superstitious imaginings, and a 
paralyzing dread came over the stoutest hearts. 

Octavius, remembering that the bard's death 
had occurred on the day immediately following 
the ides of the month, and which was esteemed 
" black or unlucky" by the Romans, had his share 
of these appalling apprehensions. He dreaded to 
be seen by men, in whose memories had been so 
keenly revived the injuries inflicted by the Roman 
army on their tribe. And when he saw the gloomy 
countenances of Condidan and others, he had rea- 
son to fear, that, perhaps, he was the doomed 
one, whose blood should appease the wrath of the 
Druids, for the slaughter of one of their holy 
fraternity. 

The revolting and cruel rite of human sacrifice 
prevailed more or less among all early nations; 
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and though the Romans of this era condenmed the 
practice of the Britons, they were not themselves 
guiltless of the sanguinary custom. 

Octavius, anxious for seclusion from every eye 
in this most critical period of his captivity, quietly 
stole out in the middle of the day, when the chiefs 
were absent, and the women engaged in their or- 
dinary occupations ; and sauntering along through 
the town, he sought to gain, unobserved, as soon 
as he could, the retreat of the forest. Here, seat- 
ing himself dejectedly at the foot of a tree, he 
yielded himself up to the moumfulness of his own 
thoughts. 

Believing that death was near him, his mind 
naturally reverted to his past life. Happy youth 
and its home were before him, and his thoughts 
dwelt on the scenes of his childhood, until the eyes 
of the exile filled with tears. He had left the 
paternal dwelling, and all its tender ties, very early 
in life, to seek, in the dangerous career of a sol- 
dier, for glory, — that vain phantom, which has 
allured so many from the quiet and honourable 
paths of industry. And whither had the illusive 
meteor led him? To a land in which he had 
" neither a home nor a country !" To the house 
of bondage, to a state of hopelessness, to the brink 
of the precipice, from which, at any moment, he 
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miffht ■'^^ '^^^ down into the darkness of death. 
But he'?*^^"^ *° mind, that he had sought that 
retreat, not **> indulge in vain regrets, hnt rather 
to drive away^ry morbid feeling and sentiment. 
He had sought the SSi£?of ^he forest to regain 
his composure of mind, andtft^^ce himself against 
the hour of trial. He was still 613*1^-^^^^^'^°"''^ 
be his dismal fate to perish on the Df^^^'^^ ^^'' 
to preserve the dignity of a Roman, anr 
manner worthy of that great people amS^ * 
he was numhered. The stillness of the f?^^^^^' 
in which he had now passed some hours, !P " 
parted somewhat of its own repose to his 
yet on leaving the forest, through which tlw' 
wintry blast murmured, the warm and chi 
abode of Condidan, with its presiding genii 
kind mistress, and the youthful Mingali 
objects to which his thoughts recurred wii 
emotion almost of joy, and made him hasti 
return. He felt that life was stiU a jewel, w. 
if injured by wear, was yet of value. 

The town had passed into ita usual evei 
quietness ; for, with the approach of darknt 
avocations ceased among a people of simple habi 
and whose occupations could be carried on 
in the light of day. Drawing near to Condidai 
dwelling, which stood not far from one end of tl 
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town, he thought he heard the voices of persons 
approaching ; and presently, in the dim light, he 
fancied he could descry two men coming towards 
him. Anxious to avoid any encounter with the 
inhabitants of the town this evening, he passed 
from the usual trackway into a small clump of 
trees, and there halted till the two persons had 
advanced nearly opposite to him, when by their 
voices he discovered the speakers to be the king 
and the Druid, Casbar. 

" Cassibelan," said the Druid, " has that event- 

^1 day been blotted from your memory, when the 

^' "We of the sun was darkened, and his li&:ht with- 

Vawn from the earth ; when a deep dismay fell 

in all men, and the beasts of the forest sought 

^^eir lairs ; when the birds hasted to their nightly 

'^ voostSj and the stars broke from their hiding-places, 

^'On the mid-day, as if to warn men of the coming 

'^ woe ? That woe reached us through the haughty 

'^4and cruel invader, who slew many of our aged 

'heroes and young warriors, carried off our flocks 

and herds, sacked our town, and bore away into 

bondage many of our fair youth. Yet this was 

but the beginning of our sorrows. By these, the 

^» Divine Powers have betokened their displeasure 

^ at our si^s. But the fearful death of the bard 

( presages evils far more terrible to this land and 
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people. The anger of the gods can be appeased 
only by prayer and sacrifice. The hands of the 
Catte are red with blood, which cries aloud to the 
avengers to smite the guilty. Their wrath, when 
once awakened for judgment, will not be partial. 
It will not pass by the dwelling of the free, and 
enter only the hut of the bondsman. Hearken to 
me, then, Cassibelan : as the guilt of this people is 
great, we should further offend the gods by offer- 
ing an unworthy sacrifice. We must not take it 
from the race of our bondsmen. We need not 
seek it among the free. There is one to whom too 
much mercy has already been shewn, — the captive 
Roman. For his blood the gods call." 

Octavius heard no more ; for the king and his 
companion, after a slight pause, resumed their 
walk. But the Roman had heard enough to con- 
firm his suspicions, and almost to convert his long 
suspense into a most awful certainty. That the 
Druid desired and was encompassing his death, 
he could no longer doubt. He saw that nothing 
now stood between himself and the fiery pile, 
but the magnanimity of a British warrior. And 
though that warrior was the head of the tribe, 
yet, when Octavius thought of the fate of Farin- 
mail, by whose expulsion from home and people, 
the deliberate act of the Druids, the tenderest 
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ties had been snapt asunder by their mandate, 
he knew their power to be irresistible, and that 
they could turn the mind of chief and people as 
easily as the reed bends to the force of the wind. 
With this distressing persuasion, and the gloomy 
thoughts which it awakened, the Roman entered 
the hospitable home of his host, anticipating that, 
perhaps at that very moment, British magnani- 
mity had been cast down at the feet of the unre- 
lenting priest, and his doom sealed, and that this 
might be the last night in which he should receive 
British hospitality. 

The day of terror, to which Casbar had al- 
luded, was one on which a total eclipse of the sun 
had taken place, some time before the invasion 
of Julius Caesar. The event was regarded at the 
time as a sure sign of the displeasure of the great 
god Hu towards the Britons, from whom he thus 
withdre.w, for a short period, the light of his glo- 
rious presence. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

Though the Druids demanded and received un- 
hesitating obedience from the people generally, 
there were occasions on which they knew it was 
in vain to expect the same abject submission from 
a powerful chieftain like Cassibelan ; yet even to 
him they never ostensibly yielded. For they so 
managed their concessions as to give them the 
appearance of having proceeded froin the chiefs, 
rather than from themselves. Octavius, on his 
arrival in Ver, was condemned by the Druids to 
the fate which an unredeemed war-captive, like 
himself, was sure to suffer ; and that fate was 
either perpetual slavery, or to be offered in sacri- 
fice. It was the awakened curiosity of Cassibelan 
to learn what he could of the Roman people, espe- 
cially of their war-tactics and customs, that had 
gained for him a respite from his doom. 

Casbar had foreseen the result of this delay. 
He knew the generous nature of the Catte war- 
rior, and how strong an influence even an enemy 
could gain over him, if that enemy were a man 
of greater knowledge, or more varied experience 
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than himself. But even Casbar dee^ied it impo- 
litic to withhold a favour earnestly solicited by a 
chief of Cassibelan's power and influence, aud it 
was now useless to regret having granted it. Th^ 
death of the bard, however, happened mpst oppor- 
tunely for the Druids, as it furnished them with 
a plea for sending the Roman from Ver on a mis- 
sion, which the king readily approved, though with 
very different views from those by which Casbar 
and his brethren were actuated. 

Octavius, being ignorant of the scheme, of the, 
Druij^, obeyed a summons to attend a counciJi of 
the Catte phiefs the next day, with an undouht- 
ing conviction that he went to hear the number 
of his future hours. Cassibelan $tood beneath 
the spreading brai;iches of a venerabjLe. oak, a tree 
highly esteemed by the Britons, with Casbar by 
l^s side, and bis warriors gathered around him, 
leaning on their spears. Coutrary to his expec- 
tation, Octavius remained unnoticed so long, that 
he becamQ perplexed and agitated. The longer 
he ai^ticipated his frightful sentence, the wpre he, 
felt his fortitude forsa^king him, till at length he 
feared that his want of firmness would soon be 
observed by those who were near him^. 

The perplexing circumstance? into which the 
unhappy catastrophe of the bard's death had thrown 
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them^ were discussed by the Catte chiefs, for some 
time before they arrived at a unanimity of opinion 
respecting the method of extricating themselves. 
The decision to which these fierce and proud war- 
riors at length came was to make war on the whole 
Trinobante tribe. 

But this plan did not agree with the Druids' 
sense of justice, nor with their already concerted 
scheme. Neither did it accord with Cassibelan's 
ideas of honourable conduct towards an aggrieved 
foe, nor with the proposal of Casbar, to which he 
had already given his consent. After that Druid 
had reproved the warriors for their want of contri- 
tion and forbearance, Cassibelan addressed them. 
He had hitherto remained silent; for it was his 
custom to hear the opinions of others before he 
declared his own. By this practice he had pro- 
bably obtained credit for even greater wisdom and 
foresight than he really possessed, as he often be- 
nefited by the thoughts of others, and avoided 
making observations which might afterwards ap- 
pear inappropriate. He was also at liberty to 
adopt or reject the ideas of his council, as it might 
seem to him desirable ; or if any sound advice had 
been given, he had the opportunity of modifying 
his opinions by it, before he announced them. 

*^ Brother warriors," said Cassibelan, " I thank 
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you for the counsel you have offered in the midst 
of our difficulties. Many things have been spoken 
which are worthy of brave chiefs. You have given 
me proofs, that if valour could redeem us from 
our troubles, we should soon be relieved. But in 
the case now submitted to our judgment, there 
are other means better suited to our purpose than 
war ; and I hesitate therefore to adopt your deci- 
*sion. It is my opinion that the Trinobantes have 
a claim on our forbearance and humanity. It can- 
not be denied that they have done us cruel wrong. 
Have we not, however, avenged that wrong ? By 
an unexpected and fatal accident, have we not, in 
our turn, become the aggressors? Have we not 
broken the sacred laws of hospitality ? Have we 
not violated a custom which all men with good 
faith keep, even towards their direct foes ? We 
have offended against the whole of the sacred 
order. By our deeds we have incensed the gods 
against us and our children. By further outrage, 
we shall only plunge deeper into trouble. Not 
only will men raise their spears against us, but 
the Just Ones above will abandon us. If so, can 
we hope for success ? We must learn to be just 
men as well as brave warriors. We must send 
to the Trinobantes tidings of the calamity which 
has befallen both them and us. But it must not 
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h,e by the spear. These tickings ipust be so made 
known as to honour th^ dead, and do justice to 
the living. The enemy must not have to report, 
that the Catte fell upon their unarmed foes ou 
their own hearths, and in hours sacred to hos- 
pitality. Still less must they have to tell, that 
we treat with deadly violence a holy son pf song, 
a sacred herald of peace, one that should pass un- 
harmed over the blood-stained earth, even among 
men engaged in fierce combat. I advise that a 
messenger go to-morrow to Trinow, and carry the, 
sad tidings of the bard*s death, with our lamenta- 
tions for the violence unhappily and unwittingly 
done in the festive hour on our own hearth. I 
advise also that we wait patiently for the return 
of the messenger, and learn what will appease the 
Trinobantes. I now ask, who has a heart brave 
enough to convey this message ?" 

Although it was the custom, and one which 
was rarely interrupted, to employ the bards to 
carry messages of importance from one tribe to 
another, yet the king and Druid had, for their 
own private reasons, determined to depart from it 
on this occasion. And Cassibelan, casting an eye 
round the assembly, fixed it on the Roman so 
significantly that Octavius immediately, compre- 
hended his wishes. Seeing that no Catte chief 
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volunteered his services, he promptly offered to 
carry the king's wishes to Trinow, adding that he 
was ready in any way to serve the Catte. 

The Roman's cheerful proposal to undertake 
the perilous mission to the Trinobantes was re- 
ceived with general applause. The Catte chiefs 
were greatly relieved by his offer, as both pride 
and indolence rendered them averse to an enter- 
prise which promised neither profit nor glory. For 
though they could not deny the justice and policy 
of Cassibelan's counsel, they had no faith in the 
success of the proposed mission. They well knew 
that the Trinobantes would not accept any conces- 
sions which they would make. They therefore 
foresaw, that war would in the end be the result, 
— a result which they eagerly desired, and they 
welcomed any step which would lead to such an 
issue. 

Different motives often lead different men to 
adopt the same line of conduct. Cassibelan had 
assented to the Druid's proposal, that Octavius 
should be charged with the mission to Trinow, to 
save him, if possible, from a horrible death, at the 
contemplation of which the heart of the generous 
Briton revolted. Casbar, on the contrary, had 
made the proposal, believing there was little pro- 
bability that Octavius would ever return to Ver ; 
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and if he should, the Druid knew that he still held 
the life of the Roman in his hands, and could here- 
after take it away on some pretext wh^ch future 
events might furnish. 

Cassibelan was too cautious a man to com- 
municate his wishes, even privately, to Octavius. 
He was, indeed, desirous of saving the life of the 
Roman, and was glad that he had so readily prof- 
fered his services to undertake a task so important 
to the Catte, and yet so full of peril to himself. 
It was fortunate that Octavius had heard a few 
words of the Druid's conversation with Cassibelan 
on the previous evening, as he hereby saw danger 
impending over himself, and could more readily 
understand any slight intimation of the wishes of 
the king. The incident enabled him also to per- 
ceive, that by the line of conduct suggested, an 
opportunity would be afforded him of making a 
deep impression on the chiefs of his personal bra- 
very, and his grateful friendship to the Catte tribe. 

The meeting closed soon after it was arranged 
that Octavius should set out on the morrow upon 
his adventurous journey ; and the free and cordial 
manner in which every chief privately offered to 
assist the Roman with advice respecting the dis- 
charge of his mission, satisfied him that he had 
gained favour with the principal persons in the 
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tribe. The more, however, he thought of the un- 
dertaking, the less chance he saw of his ever re- 
turning to reap the fruits of the good wishes which 
came from the lips of all. Nevertheless, he felt 
reconciled to encounter whatever perils he might 
incur in the discharge of the mission ; for he had 
lately felt that life would be an insupportable bur- 
den, if much longer retained on the precarious 
tenure, and under the frequent alarms, to which 
he was subject. 

From Cassibelan he received but few directions. 
That great warrior, from his more varied know- 
ledge and quicker perceptions, could better esti- 
mate than his chiefs, the ability and skilful address 
of Octavius. Foreseeing the kind of reception the 
Trinobante would give him, he judged that the 
Roman would manage the affair better, if left to 
form his own plan, than if he were trammeled with 
directions, by which he might not be able to abide. 

The few remarks made by Cassibelan to Octa- 
vius were offered as they walked alone in the even- 
ing towards the dwelling of Condidan, at whose 
door the king paused and added, — " I see no end 
to this affair, except by war. But the mission is 
necessary to repel the charge of bad faith and want 
of hospitality. Roman, your courage and readi- 
ness to risk your life to serve the Catte are worthy 
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of one from among a brave people. May you 
Kve to know that the Catte can be both great and 
generous !*' 

Octavius was moved by the words of the king, 
and was about to express his deep sense of grati- 
tude for the protection and hospitality he had so 
long received, but was prevented by persons com- 
ing out of the house, when Cassibelan abruptly left 
him, with a repetition of good wishes for his success. 

Malvina and Mingala received Octavius with a 
marked kindness of manner to-night, which assured 
him that the family, with whom he had now re- 
sided some time, deeply sympathised with him in 
the dangers of his daring enterprise. 

"Brave Roman," said Malvina, "you are about 
to risk your life in our service. May the mighty 
Hu deliver you out of the hands of fierce and cruel 
men, and bring you safe again within these walls. 
As the winter has wrapped aU things in his icy 
shroud, you will find the way long and dreary. 
Here is a pair of new sandals for your feet, and 
a warm mantle, which will shelter you from the 
cold blast and the drifting snow-storm. They are 
small tokens of regard for your generous bravery. 
I would they were more worthy. May you be 
preserved from the evils with which your path wiU 
be encompassed!" 
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Octavius received the gifts in silence; for at 
this moment he could not speak without betray- 
ing too much emotion. His heart was too full of 
gratitude to Cassibelan, and to those from whom 
he had so long received daily hospitality, to speak 
with that calmness and self-possession which be- 
came a brave man. He was also oppressed with 
the thought, that in a few hours perhaps he should 
take a final farewell of his Catte friends. The 
burden of his heart was made heavier, too, at this 
moment by the altered manner of Mingala, who 
was always so sprightly and so gay, but whose 
appearance was now exceedingly dejected. She 
advanced towards him, and putting a few withered 
leaves into his hand, said in a melancholy voice, 
as she looked at him with a tearful eye : 

" Generous Roman, take this precious charm. 
It will shield you from danger in the hour of peril. 
Keep it, and you will live to return safe to the 
homes of the Catte." 

The charm offered by this gentle British girl 
to Octavius had a value in his eyes, distinct from 
that attributed to it by superstition. It was to 
him as sweet and welcome as the refreshing odour 
of the fragrant flower of the wilderness to the 
weary traveller ; and it gave him a new relish for 
life even in captivity. 

p 
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* 

The charm was a piece of selago or hedge^hys- 
sop, which the Druids had gathered with great 
care and ceremony. " Nothing of iron (as too 
base a metal) was to touch or cut it, nor was the 
bare hand thought worthy of that honour, but a 
peculiar vesture or sagus* applied by means of 
the right hand ; the vesture must have been holy, 
and taken off from some sacred person privately, 
and with the left hand only. The gatherer was 
to be clothed in white, his feet naked and washed 
in pure water. He was first to offer a sacrifice 
of bread and wine, before he proceeded to gather 
the selago, which was carried from the place of 
its nativity in a clean new napkin. This was pre- 
served as a charm by the Druids against all mis- 
fortune, "f 

* The saic : see note at p. 39. 
f Borlase's Cornwallf p. 95. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

OcTAVTUS set out the next morning with the first 
gleams of light on his adventurous journey. His 
guides were a slave, appointed by Cassibelan, and 
Cormo, who accompanied him by his own desire. 
Octavius saw a token of friendship to himself and 
kindness to the slave in Condidan's ready consent 
to the wishes of Cormo. The state of bondage in 
ancient times was a species of servitude, in which 
indeed the bondsman had no free choice of master 
or place ; but in all other respects it was very dif- 
ferent to the deplorable lot of the poor slave of 
the present age. But the better condition of these 
unfortunate persons was no excuse for the wrong 
they suffered; and though many were compara^ 
tively content with their lot, the greater part no 
doubt, like Taxmillan and Cormo, sighed for the 
privileges of freemen. 

As Octavius journeyed on to-day, his thoughts 
for a long time reverted to the inmates of the 
dwelling he had quitted. He felt like one who 
had a second time left his home, with little hope 
of ever returning. The hospitality of Condidan 
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and kind treatment of Malvina and her daughter, 
the pleasing companionship of Segonax and the 
generous protection of Cassibelan, all dwelt on his 
mind; and as he meditated on their friendship, 
a despondent feeling crept over him. Perhaps he 
might never see Ver again ; for it was even more 
than probable that he might fall a victim to the 
sudden anger of the Trinobantes, as their bard 
and chief had done, to the violence of the Catte. 
And if not, but should return to Ver, he might 
yet be offered on the blood-stained altar of the 
Druids. In the midst of youth and health, when 
life is commonly radiant with the sunshine of 
hope, his prospect was obscured by a cloud, dark 
and portentous ; and his spirits were bowed down 
with misgivings and anxiety. 

Cormo saw the melancholy thought fulness of 
Octavius, and believing that it partly proceeded 
from the Roman's apprehensions of an unsuccess- 
ful issue of his enterprise, endeavoured to amuse 
him by long accounts of past disputes and wars 
between the two tribes. But in his simple ear- 
nestness, he did not see that the history he gave 
was ill calculated to effect his object. 

The day was calm, but heavy clouds were 
slowly moving up from the horizon, and threat- 
ened an approaching storm. The country was 
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dreary, either consisting of woods, open heaths, or 
swamps. No traces of human skill or industry 
met the eye ; no houses scattered here and there, 
nor human form broke upon the solitary scene. 
The appearance of a herd of wild cattle, of the 
huge deer, the wild boar, or fierce wolf, which 
then roamed over the land, were almost the only 
signs of life, during the desolation of a winter's 
reign in the wildernesses of Britain. Now, how 
changed is the same district! The cottages of 
the husbandmen, seats of the wealthy, villages and 
towns, are scattered over what was then almost im- 
passable forest, and frequently flooded valleys and 
marshes, through which our travellers had, with 
much difficulty, to wend their way towards Trinow. 
Even the most sequestered nooks are now thick set 
with tokens of the improving hand of man. Truly 
the wilderness has become a fair and fertile land, 
abounding in riches, and teeming with delights. 

At noon, on passing the landmark of the last 
Catte chief, the travellers knew that they were 
entering on the district of the Trinobantes ; and 
Cormo pointed to a part of the forest before them, 
in which stood a small town of that tribe. On 
entering the territories of another people, Octa- 
vius inverted his spear, and carried it with the 
point backwards, as a sign that he was not bent 
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on hostile intentions. Tliis was a necessary cus- 
tom, in an age when each suspected a foe in every 
stranger he met; especially if far distant from 
human habitations. 

As daylight was fading away, the travellers 
reached the verge of the elevated ground, over 
which they had journeyed for some time, and be- 
held before them an extensive and wooded plain, 
on which, at some distance, stood the town of 
Trinow, stretched along the margin of a river. It 
consisted, like Ver, of a number of huts of the 
usual form and size, irregularly placed, and in- 
terspersed with scattered clumps of trees, dark 
patches ofunderwood, and pools of standing water. 
On the north it was flanked by an extensive forest, 
and bounded by a noble river on the south; in 
which direction, at this season, it overflowed its 
banks, presenting a large tract of low swampy 
country. 

Such was the original site and neighbourhood 
of the now mighty metropolis of England, unri- 
valled in extent, wealth, and magnificence. Mean 
sheds and rude huts then occupied spots on which 
now stands some gorgeous building, or some stately 
and commodious mansion. No majestic works of 
art, the glorious monuments of the genius of civi- 
lised man, were then seen. Luxury and elegance 
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were alike unknown ; and not a single bridge of 
the rudest form connected the opposite banks of 
that river, which is now spanned by so many mag- 
nificent structures, perfect in design, and beautiful 
in execution. 

Innumerable religious temples now meet the 
eye, where then was seen, placed on the verge of 
the forest, a rude circle of earth or stones,* in 
which the inhabitants assembled to perform their 
religious rites. Carriages of various forms, de* 
signed either for utility or pleasure, now cease- 
lessly roll over spots which were then only crossed 
occasionally by the terrific war-chariots, or the iU- 
shapen carrus, laden with the few and simple 
articles of barter then in use. 

Commerce, bounded only by the limits of the 
world, numerous arts, brought to a wonderful 
state of perfection, and endless diversities of oc- 
cupation, are pursued on the spots where rude 
men exchanged a few of the necessaries of life, 
and where they plied a few mechanic trades, then 
in the earliest stage of their progress. Human 
beings, clothed in garments of various hues and 
shapes, some of costly fabric and of exquisite 
workmanship, frequent the spots where the Celtic 
race once wandered in skins and uncouth garbs of 

* Probably on or near the lite of St. Paul's. 
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simple form and material. That which is now the 
gathering-place of men from every clime, was then 
the residence of a small British tribe. 

In the vast modem metropolis, the ceaseless 
hum of busy men is heard from early dawn to late 
watches of the night; whereas the small town 
of Trinow presented little more excitement and 
bustle than a modem village. The adjacent forest, 
haunted by the ferocious wolf and wild boar, has 
disappeared; and a large portion of the district it 
occupied is now studded with populous villages, 
and abodes of every elegance and comfort which 
almost boundless wealth can furnish. Trinow was 
the humble work of the children of the forest; 
London is the mighty and magnificent creation of 
a race of men, exalted by the accumulated know- 
ledge, experience, and wealth of many centuries. 

In the winter season travelling was extremely 
difficult and laborious ; and as there were no roads 
or bridges, Octavius and his companions had been 
obliged to make a circuitous route ; and spent the 
whole day in performing the journey. They en- 
tered Trinow as the slaves were penning sheep, 
and driving cattle to their sheds. A Trinobante 
conducted them, at their request, to the king's 
abode. Trials, which seem at first sight beyond 
human endurance, are often entered upon with 
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ritrepidity, and borne with firmness. When Oc- 
tavius stood before Mandubrace and his chiefs, 
who had just returned from boar-hunting, he was 
calm and collected. To anxiety had succeeded 
self-command; and the future was forgotten in the 
all-absorbing interest of the present. 

** Son of a hero, chief of a brave nation," said 
Octavius, addressing the king, ** I come from the 
Catte tribe, and am the bearer to you of weighty 
tidings." 

" Speak on, and let your words be few and 
chosen," answered Mandubrace impatiently, as he 
drew nearer to examine him more closely. Ill 
lighted as the dwelling was, he immediately per- 
ceived that one of a strange land stood before him, 
and with surprise exclaimed, " Who are you ? 
No Catte, no Briton !" 

" I am a Roman," returned Octavius, " and 
served as a chief in the army of Julius Caesar. 
Wounded, and left for dead, I fell into the hands 
of the Catte, and have since remained a captive 
among them." 

" Roman, Cassibelan has wronged you," re- 
plied Mandubrace. " By the treaty of peace, 
made by the chiefs of these lands and your com- 
mander, you ought to have been restored to him. 
My counsel is, that you return not to Ver, and 
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trust not again to the crafty Catte. Remain with 
me, and on the faith of a warrior, I promise to 
send you safely to your people." 

However tempting the thought of freedom 
might be, Octavius could not act dishonourably 
to Cassibelan. He felt himself bound to execute 
the business on which he had come, and return to 
Yer, and make known to the Catte the success or 
failure of his mission. Besides, he thought Man- 
dubrace's promise was rather too hastily given to 
a stranger to be worthy of much reliance, especi- 
ally on calling to mind his antipathy to Cassibelan. 
Time, he believed, would disclose some selfish 
motive on the part of Mandubrace, were he to 
accept his offer, which, however, he at once de- 
clined, and resolved to communicate the tidings 
he brought, and depart homewards as soon as he 
could; and with all the fortitude he could com- 
mand, patiently await the evils which might be- 
fall him at Ver. 

" Noble Trinobante," he anwer^d, " I owe 
you many thanks for your generous proposal ; 
but I am pledged to return to Cassibelan, who, 
during my captivity, has shewn me much hospi- 
tality. I would not be ungrateful to him nor 
deceive him. Let me, then, O king, disclose the 
sad message which I bear to you. Know, son of 
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Imanuentis, that your chief was well treated by 
his captors^ and only detained by them until he 
should be ransomed. When your sacred son of 
song arrived at Ver, he entered the hall of Cassi- 
helan in the midst of a feast. Your chief was 
there sharing in the festivities." Octavius went 
on to relate the events already detailed ; but, on 
making known the death of the bard and chief, 
he could add no more. A burst of indignant sur- 
prise, horror, and passion interrupted him, and 
filled the house with a deafening uproar; and, in 
the scene of violence which followed, it was a 
useless attempt to reason with furious men. 

The cry of "War, war! revenge, revenge ! death 
to our enemies !" broke forth from every tongue, 
amidst the brandishing of spears by wrathful men. 

" Seize the Catte!" shouted Mandubrace. But 
this command was more easily given than obeyed ; 
for the slaves, well knowing they would be the 
immediate victims of the fury which was kindling, 
had fled with the swiftness of an arrow. A ge- 
neral rush to the door in pursuit of them was in- 
stantly made. But the darkness of night had now 
settled over the town, and favoured the escape of 
the Catte. Octavius was borne along in the crowd 
of angry men, who, in their impatience and con- 
fusion, seized on each other, in mistake for those 
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they sought. While struggling to free himself 
from the Trinohante, he lost his mantle ; and soon 
after received a wound on the shoulder, against 
which the mantle would have been a protection, 
as it was made of a thick felt.* In a few mo- 
ments after, he was struck down, just as he heard 
Mandubrace calling, " Suffer not the Roman to 
escape. Seize him, but do him no harm." 

Women now mingled in the affray, and bear- 
ing about in their hands blazing firebrands, soon 
shewed the warriors the folly of the tumult, as the 
Catte were gone, and the Roman stretched help- 
less on the earth. He was raised up and carried 
into the house. 

Mandubrace was anxious to know whether he 
was mortally wounded. With this view, he care- 
fully examined the injury which the prisoner had 
received, but found it was not very serious. Oc- 
tavius remained wholly passive in the hands of the 
Trinobantes, having resolved to counterfeit a state 
of insensibility ; by which scheme, if he could carry 

* ** The Gauls, and perhaps the Britons, manufactured a kind 
of cloth, or rather felt, of wool, without either spinning or weav- 
ing/' ** This cloth or felt is said to have been so strong and firm, 
when vinegar was used in making it, that it resisted the blow of 
a sword, and was even some defence against fire." Henry's Hitt. 
voL ii. p. 127. 
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it out successfully, he hoped to effect his escape. 
A few words which had fallen from a person, whom 
he suspected to be a Druid, encouraged him to 
make the attempt. 

" The Roman will come to himself shortly," 
was the remark which Octavius heard, and re- 
solved to profit by ; "he is only stunned by the 
fall." 

" Dress his wound with all thy skill, wise Col- 
mar," answered Mandubrace; "he shall yet ren- 
der me good service. He must not return to Ver, 
but shall help us to take vengeance on the Catte. 
He knows their strength, and perhaps their de- 
signs ; and this knowledge will be useful to me, 
and we will find means to extort it from him." 

Octavius, from these observations, clearly saw 
the motives which had led Mandubrace to offer 
him freedom ; and he saw also how little chance 
there was of the performance of the promise, un- 
less he played a treacherous part towards the hos- 
pitable Catte, which he resolved never to do, even 
if the loss of liberty and life should be the result. 

Octavius very soon saw reason to rejoice in 
the plan which he had determined to adopt ; for 
the Trinobantes, feeling assured that in his pre- 
sent state he was unconscious of all that was pass- 
ing around him, began to converse freely, especi- 
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ally after they had shared in their usual festive 
meaL Bitter imprecations and vows of vengeance 
were reiterated. To these succeeded a long dis- 
cussion, regarding a scheme suggested hy one of 
the speakers, for taking revenge on all the Catte 
trihe ; and it was finally settled to begin the at- 
tack at the weakest town of the district. From 
thence it was planned to pass on to the next, to 
capture or disarm as many of the warriors as they 
could, and to lay waste their homes ; and lastly, 
to attack Ver, which they hoped also to take by 
surprise, and plunder. 

" If our scheme should be a successful one," 
cried Mandubrace, **the Catte will have greater 
cause for bitter wailing, and will suffer heavier 
woe, than when the great Caesar entered their 
town." 

This allusion to the Roman general brought 
their new captive to their thoughts, and Octavius, 
by the close examination he underwent, found 
himself again an object of suspicion ; but so well 
did he counterfeit a state of insensibility, that the 
conversation was renewed with the same freedom. 
As he heard it gravely and authoritatively stated, 
that previously to entering on any project the will 
of the Divine powers must be learned, he found 
that Druids were present. The new year being 
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dose at hand, it was resolved to usher it in with 
the accustomed ceremonies. When others ex- 
pressed a fear that delay would be prejudicial to 
their success, the same voices reminded them that 
the Catte must perform the same duties before 
entering on any important enterprise. This assur- 
ance seemed to satisfy the most impetuous ; and 
no further fears were expressed, except with re- 
spect to a store of com, garnered up in a spot 
where a portion of the tribe dwelt, and which was 
incidentally mentioned. 

Octavius gave an attentive ear to this piece of 
information, and was glad to find that most of the 
company were of opinion that the Catte would not 
attack so insignificant a place, especially as it had 
never been used before as a storehouse ; and there- 
fore the secret was not likely to be known to any 
out of the tribe, as but a few even of the Trino- 
bantes were acquainted with the circumstance. 

The evening being now far spent, the chiefs 
began to depart to their homes; and in a short 
time all became quiet vnthin the dwelling. But 
Octavius waited an hour or two, before he dared 
to think of making any attempt at escape. He 
listened for a long while to the tokens of sound 
repose of all within the dwelling, and at length 
ventured to sit up. Another hour passed in watch- 
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fulness, during which the indistinct mutterings 
and frequent startings of some, whose sleep was 
disturbed by dreams, it might be of the tidings he 
had brought from Ver, finally subsided into a pro- 
found slumber. 

The wind murmured dismally without the 
abode, and he thought of the gloomy wilderness 
around the town, in which he must wander until 
daybreak should befriend him. He deeply re- 
gretted his separation from his companions, with- 
out whose guidance he scarcely hoped to reach Ver; 
and much did he lament the loss of the mantle, 
which would have sheltered him from the piercing 
coldness of the night. But being persuaded, that 
if the attempt were made at all, the time was now 
at hand, he endeavoured to rise from the rushy 
floor. His limbs had become stiff from remaining 
so long perfectly immovable, while counterfeiting 
a state of insensibility, and he feared the pain of 
his wound would retard his flight. 

Having gained his feet, Octavius surveyed the 
slumbering group, just distinguishable by the faint 
rays of moonlight which entered by the large aper- 
ture in the roof, designed for the egress of smoke. 
He looked carefully around for the doorway, which 
he saw was not fjgir from him. Having traced with 
his eye the steps he must take to avoid the sleep- 
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ers, he cautiously reached the door without the 
slightest disturbance, and thence looked anxiously 
around to assure himself that he was not observed. 
Moving his fingers up and down the edge of the 
doorway, he soon found the wooden latch, the only 
fastening used in primitive times in the highest 
chieftain's abode. 

At this instant a start from one of the sleepers 
threw him into great trepidation, and almost sent 
him back to his place of repose. But a slight pause 
satisfied him of the profound slumber of all in 
the dwelling ; and opening the door with extreme 
care, he stepped forth into the cold moonlight. 
Apprehensive that the sudden gust of wind which 
had rushed in on his opening the door, might 
awaken some of the sleepers, and so lead to his 
detection and ruin, he gently closed it, and stood 
and listened for awhile, and found that all was 
silent. 

Octavius had scarcely rejoiced for a moment in 
his good fortune, before he saw at a slight distance 
a dark and almost shapeless form in the shadow 
of the building. He strained his eyes to examine 
carefully the object, not daring to advance a step; 
but he at length became convinced that it was a 
human being, crouched down, apparently to avoid 
observation. It immediately occurred to Octavius, 

Q 
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that as no one would be out on so cold a night 
from choice, it was a trusty slave placed there by 
Mandubrace to watch the door of his dwelling ; and 
if so, discovery was certain, and escape hopeless. 
And what treatment could he expect from the 
Trinobantes, who would naturally be provoked at 
his deception, and at the preference which he was 
giving to their enemies? 

He stood motionless, scarcely daring to breathe, 
and anxiously meditating on some plan of conceal- 
ment. As one idea after another rapidly floated 
through his mind, the figure arose, and in a few 
strides stood beside him. A feeling of terror ran 
through his frame as it approached him, which 
completely unnerved him, and rendered him 
powerless and speechless. Hope fled, and despair 
seized on him, and he felt himself once more a 
prisoner, when the object who stood by him whis- 
pered in his ear, "My good Roman master, how 
many cold and weary hours have I watched for 
you ! When I saw you steal out, my heart boun- 
ded with joy." 

Welcome as the cooling breeze to the feverish 
brow, as the sight of land to the storm-buffeted 
mariner, were these words to the ear of Octavius. 
It was verily the faithful Cormo, whose love for 
his friend would not allow him to pursue his flight, 
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but kept him hovering around the dwelling in 
which the Roman was lodged, in the feeble hope 
of being able to aid him in his escape, if he should 
attempt one. 

He laid his hand gently on Octavius, to pre- 
vent a word in reply ; and they crept on stealth- 
ily amongst the huts and trees and sheepfolds of 
the quiet town of Trinow. No watch were then 
needed to stroll about the streets, like so many 
spirits of darkness, during the livelong night. Its 
inhabitants slumbered in greater safety with un- 
barred doors, than is now enjoyed by those who 
dwell in houses guarded by a thousand ingenious 
contrivances! And whence sprung this confiding 
trust of early times ? From a virtue, in vigorous 
existence in those ages, when the members of a 
tribe dwelt together in the simplicity and mutual 
confidence of almost patriarchal days. The poor 
were, indeed, dependent on the rich ; but, except 
in times of famine, they were not subject to press- 
ing or painful want ; and had no urgent tempta- 
tion to purloinings. For whilst there was rude 
plenty in the chiefs abode, the homes of the poor 
were seldom destitute of a sufliciency of food. 
The accumulation of wealth, and the luxurious 
living of after times, were then unknown ; and as 
a much greater equality then existed among the 
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xnembers of a community, there was less cause for 
discontent and dishonesty. 

The travellers soon passed the rude ramparts 
of the town, and were once again in the lonely 
forest, where they could breathe more freely, and 
speak without fear. Cormo informed Octavius 
that he had lost his companion in the moment of 
escape ; that he had not fled from Mandubrace's 
house till he knew he could be of no service to 
the Roman ; and that he had not left the town, 
neither had he intended to do so, while there re- 
mained a chance for Octavius to recover his liberty. 
Favoured by the cloudiness of the early part of 
the night, Cormo had lingered among the houses, 
and gathered from words he had overheard, that 
Octavius was a prisoner. He immediately re- 
solved to watch Mandubrace's door until day- 
break, being confident that if the Roman were 
able, he would escape, when his enemies should 
have fallen asleep. 

Cormo, having concluded his explanations to 
Octavius, was seized by one of those sudden freaks 
of joy so common with rude men, who have less 
equanimity of mind, and are more subject to the 
extremes of merriment or depression, than the 
disciplined mind of civilised man. Cormo bounded 
forward, leaped, clapped his hands, and shouted 
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with delight at the safety of one for whom he had 
a very great regard. Octavius, who had scarcely 
recovered from the shock, which the first sight of 
the crouching form of Cormo had given him, was 
startled at this sudden outbreak, and warned his 
joyous companion that they were not yet beyond 
the reach of their enemies. 

" Fear not," said Cormo, " they will not miss 
you until the morning ; and before that time, if 
we do not loiter, we may be far on our way." 

Octavius, however, soon found that he could 
not continue to hurry on as he desired, and in 
compliance with the wishes of his companion, but 
must have a few hours' rest ; for his wound had 
bled long and freely, and he was becoming weak 
and exhausted; and the snow, moreover, which 
had now begun to fall fast, drifted in their faces. 
Cormo, eager to get farther distant from Trinow, 
strongly opposed all delay; but, on calling to 
mind that a brave man, like the Roman, would 
never shrink from any fatigue which he could 
possibly sustain, he yielded to the persuasions of 
Octavius, and commenced a search for some place 
of shelter. With his native quickness, Cormo 
soon found a hollow tree, the cavity of which was 
sufficiently capacious to shelter the two travellers. 
Octavius, with his faithful companion, gladly en- 
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tered this refuge from the storm, which began to 
rage with greater violence; and here, tolerably 
protected from the inclement weather, they passed 
the next few hours. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

Long before the dawn, Cormo urged the neces- 
sity, as the storm had ceased, of renewing their 
flight with all speed; but Octavius, unlike his 
companion, who had slept well and was quite re- 
cruited, was but little refreshed by the short rest 
they had taken. His wound had kept him awake, 
and want of food and anxiety of mind had thrown 
him into that lethargic state, which rendered him 
averse to exertion, and almost indifferent to the 
consequences of further delay. Cormo used all 
his eloquence before he could rouse him from this 
morbid condition; and was obliged to remind him, 
more than once, of the probability of the Trino- 
bantes being soon out in pursuit of him, before 
he could draw him forth from their resting-place. 
After they had proceeded a short way, Octa- 
vius felt his languor wearing off; but still it re- 
quired all his strength to keep up with the ath- 
letic Cormo. The heavy snow which had fallen, 
had given such a new face to the country, that 
Octavius, as soon as daylight permitted him to 
notice the altered appearance of the scene, was 
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fearful they might not keep, through the trackless 
waste, the most direct way to Ver. But many a 
tree, and shrub, and streamlet were familiar to 
the Briton ; and about noon they reached the first 
Catte landmark, which they had passed the pre- 
ceding day about the same hour. 

Octavius felt his weary limbs nerved with new 
strength, as soon as he was once more in the dis- 
trict of the Catte, and fear gave way to a sense of 
security ; and though this pleasurable feeling was, 
in some degree, chilled by the remembrance of his 
critical position in Ver, yet " hope, which springs 
eternal in the human breast," urged him to hasten 
onwards. At this time, also, the events which 
had lately occurred tended to strengthen his con- 
fidence in the continued protection of Cassibelan, 
and the further good-will of the chiefs. For, if 
he had not succeeded in conciliating Mandubrace, 
which perhaps none expected, he had fulfilled the 
main object of his mission, and had also gained 
some information, which, he trusted, would be of 
important service to the Catte. 

While the twilight of a winter's day was throw- 
ing its hazy dimness over the land, the travellers 
passed the earthy barriers of Ver, and were once 
more among the quiet homes of the tribe. As 
the members of Condidan's family were express- 
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ing their fears that the Roman would never return 
to tell his tale, Octavius entered their abode, and 
stood for a moment near Malvina unobserved, who, 
together with her daughter, was making garments 
of skins. Both were lamenting his supposed death, 
which was generally believed, in consequence of 
the report of the violent proceedings of the Trino- 
bantes, brought by the fugitive slave in the early 
part of the day. 

Octavius was a willing listener to the sympathy 
and regret with which both were speaking of him, 
until Mingala, on looking up, uttered an excla- 
mation of terror. Influenced by the superstitions 
of the age to believe that the shades of the dead 
frequently hovered about the scenes of their earthly 
existence, Mingala, on beholding the pale features 
of Octavius in the dim light of the dwelling, clung 
to her mother, imagining she beheld the spirit of the 
Roman. Malvina, who immediately looked up from 
her rude needlework, saw the groundless nature of 
her daughter's fears. The Roman had indeed re- 
turned, but in no " questionable shape;" and this 
conviction was confirmed too by the joyous visage 
of Cormo peering over the shoulders of Octavius. 
Malvina now quickly arose, as she said, " Welcome 
home, good Roman. I rejoice to see that you have 
escaped from the violence of the enemy." 
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A skin was quickly spread for his repose, and 
the domestics ran to and fro to execute the orders 
of their mistress. The news of his return soon 
circulated through the town, and the house was 
speedily filled with chiefs, eager to hear the tidings 
that Octavius had brought from their enemies. 
Among the inquirers none could be more anxious 
than Cassibelan, though he shewed far less impa- 
tience ; and learning that the Roman was wounded 
and exhausted, he proposed to wait a while until 
Octavius was refreshed, and had in some degree 
recovered from his fatigue. 

The Roman, however, wanted not to keep his 
generous protector in suspense, but hastened to 
inform him, and the chiefs who were present, of 
every incident connected with his late visit to 
Trinow. The stratagem by which he had gained 
a knowledge of the plots of the Trinobantes, and 
effected his escape, drew forth general praise ; for 
successful wariness and adroitness were qualities 
in great esteem among British warriors. But their 
warmest encomiums gave him far less pleasure than 
a few words of commendation from the wise Cassi- 
belan, who soon also afterwards testified his friend- 
ship for Octavius in a more marked manner ; for 
while the chiefs still continued to keep the weary 
Roman in conversation for their own gratification, 
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forgetful of his pain and fatigue, the thoughtful 
and generous-heaxted king of the Catte secretly 
withdrew from the house, but to return, after a 
short absence, with a Druid, who was famed for his 
skill in the healing art. The sage examined and 
dressed the wound, and uttered those mystic words 
which, together with the observance of certain 
forms, were supposed to charm away all bodily ills. 
Over this Druid the king had more influence than 
over Casbar ; and through his judicious treatment, 
Octavius, in a few hours, was relieved of much 
pain, and on the morrow, after a good night's rest, 
felt able to be out among the Catte. 

War being now inevitable, it was Cassibelan's 
policy to be first on the war-path. No step, how- 
ever, could be taken without the consent of the 
Druids, to whom indeed the success of their own 
tribe was as important as to the Catte people. 
They summoned the inhabitants of Ver to the 
temple on the following day for worship and sa- 
crifice ; and after the conclusion of the usual au- 
guries, they announced the omens to be favour- 
able to the taking up of arms for their defence 
against the wrath and suspected violence of their 
enemies. 

After this auspicious commencement, the first 
step taken was to send out the crantara, which 
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consisted of a stick burnt at one end, and dipped 
in the blood of a goat at the other, by a swift- 
footed messenger to the first township he could 
reach. His duty was to deliver it at the nearest 
chief's abode, with no words but the day and hour 
and place of meeting. The same stick was then 
conveyed in a similar manner by a fresh herald to 
the next place, and in this way the information 
was speedily spread throughout the whole district 
of the tribe. 

This felicitous mode of sending messages was 
used even in the last century, and which are said 
to have been carried over a tract of upwards of 
thirty miles in three hours.* The crantara be- 
tokened destruction, by fire and sword, to those 
chiefs who neglected to appear at the appointed 
spot and time, with their followers equipped for 
battle. But an act of disobedience of this nature 
was of rare occurrence among men always ready 
for war, and happened only when the chiefs were 
dissatisfied with their leader. Cassibelan, how- 
ever, was extremely popular, and his warriors 
frequently obeyed his summons without knowing 
the tribe they were to oppose, or the ground on 
which the war was undertaken. 

* In the rebellion in Scotland in 1745. 
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Three days subsequent to the return of Octa- 
vius to Ver, the warriors' movements were fixed to 
commence. This delay was necessary for making 
the usual preparations, and for the ushering in of 
the new year with the usual solemnities. Mean- 
while the war-chariots were drawn from their rest- 
ing places, and the chiefs and their followers were 
busily employed in making ready for the battle- 
strife. 

All ages and both sexes engaged with joyful 
alacrity in these occupations, being animated with 
that martial spirit so commonly cherished by bar- 
baric tribes. The peaceful pursuits, associated 
with patriarchal days, were despised, and had 
long been abandoned by the male sex; and the 
tillage of the soil, and the tending of flocks were 
tasks imposed on the women, or performed by the 
slave class. False ideas of the true objects of hu- 
man existence, mistaken views of happiness, and 
a familiarity with cruel practices, led to a disre- 
gard of human suffering, and a low estimate of the 
value of human life. The records of heathen na- 
tions shew but too plainly that civilisation makes 
a very slow, and in some cases no progress, when 
all classes are subject to the influences of a gross 
idolatry and puerile and debasing superstitions; 
and hence the last page of their history is often 
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as deeply stained with cruelty as the first, in con- 
sequence of the powers of the intellect and the 
passions of the soul being wholly diverted from 
useful and honourable pursuits, and employed in 
the chase and the strifes of war. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On the eve of the day esteemed the first of the 
new year, Octavius witnessed a simple and touch- 
ing ceremony. It was a custom among the Bri- 
tons for aged warriors to resign their arms, when 
they were no longer able to bear them against the 
enemy, and this was called "fixing the arms." 
The prevalent love of war, and the high esteem 
in which all brave men were held, gave impor- 
tance to this simple ceremony ; and the eve of a 
new war was considered a fitting occasion for its 
celebration. 

Lathmon, the father of Condidan, who was the 
most aged chief in Ver, had become wholly inca- 
pacitated for the pursuits of war. Yet up to this 
period he had deferred laying aside the profession 
of a warrior, which he so highly valued. But he 
yielded now to the persuasions of Cassibelan, who 
intended to address his chiefs at the close of the 
day, and more especially the young men, who 
were candidates for the profession of arms, on 
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whom he desired to make a serious impression of 
the important duties, as well as honourable rank, 
to which they were aspiring. 

Lathmon came at the appointed time, attended 
by Condidan and the bard of the clan, together 
with his sons and daughters. They approached 
in a somewhat reluctant and sorrowful manner; 
for the old man had reminded them of the truth 
that, as a warrior, they must henceforth regard 
him as dead ; and the moumfulness of his words 
had touched their hearts with a sadness similar 
to that with which they would follow him to the 
last long home. 

Cassibelan sat near the door of his dwelling, 
surrounded by his warriors, who fell back to open 
a road for the hero and his clan ; and the king 
arose from his seat, and advanced a few steps 
to meet them. All observed a profound silence, 
whilst the shield, the battle-axe, the hunting-knife, 
and finally the spear, upon which the old man 
leant for the last time, were laid one after another 
on the ground ; and Lathmon received a staff, 
which should henceforth be the support of his 
now enfeebled frame. He bent over the objects, 
alike the pride of the warrior and the hunter, for 
a few moments in silence, and then lifting up his 
eyes, he surveyed the assembly with that placidity 
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of manner, which peculiarly belongs to age in its 
dim day of sorrow. 

" Son of a hero, brave and noble Cassibelan," 
Lathmon said, in a mournful voice ; " these arms 
I have often borne on the war-path by the side of 
thy father. From him I received them with pride 
and hope. To thee I resign them in weakness 
and sorrow. Fain would I have closed these eyes 
on the battle-field, in the midst of the light of re- 
nown ! But I have been spared to pass through 
the summer of life, and to advance far into the 
winter of age. Years roll on, and seasons return 
with new vigour and beauty ; but the strength 
and glory of man lasts only a single summer, and 
then returns no more. The storm sweeps through 
the forest, and the stately tree, decked with leaves 
and beauty, falls beneath its violence ; and for a 
few hours men lament its stricken vigour and 
stateliness. So it wiU be with me. * I moulder 
alone in my place.' The blasts of years have 
withered my branches, and as the breeze of even- 
ing dies away, so will my voice fail and soon be 
heard no more, and my ' footsteps will cease to be 
seen.' Happy are they who die in the noble con- 
flict of the brave, while their renown is fresh in 
the memory of man. The remembrance of their 
deeds will live in song. But the fame of the aged 

R 
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withers away with their strength, and the deeds of 
their youth are akeady forgotten, * Joy gathers 
around their tomb/ and the mound of their fame 
^ is reared without a tear.' Noble Cassibelan, son 
of a hero, may glory shine upon thy path in life, 
and rest on thy narrow house in death. Chief- 
tains, whom I have seen spring up from child- 
hood, be brave in the chase, and before the face 
of the enemy. Young men, follow me in the path 
of my early fame. Let your renown in battle 
be greater than mine, so that heroes perish not 
from our land. And may your sun set amid the 
brightness of valorous deeds." 

" Warrior of many years," answered Cassi- 
belan, " grief stirs in my heart at the thought 
that thou canst no longer bear those arms on the 
war-path. But the close of a life passed in ga- 
thering wisdom and renown is honourable. Put 
away thy fears; thy fame shall never die. The 
Catte bards shall tell to future times, that thy 
valour was great in danger, and * that thou wert 
never pale with fear,' nor * told thy name to a 
foe.'* Be comforted; for though *the darkness 

* In the early ages warriors sometimes entered into solemn 
leagues or covenants of peace with each other, and these engage- 
ments were binding on their posterity. Hence, when warriors 
of different tribes or countries were about to enter into conflict. 
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of age comes like a mist of the desert,' the rest 
of thy days shall be tranquil. Thy end shall 
approach thee as sleep comes to the weary tra- 
veller." 

" Lathmon, " said Casbar, '' the king hath 
well spoken. Thy name shall live in story, and 
be embalmed in song ; and when men see thy 
stone, they will say of thee, * There lies the brave 
of other days.' And should thy name pass away 
from the memories of men, there would yet be 
consolation for the darkening years of thy life. 
Lathmon hath been as just and faithful as he 
hath been wise in council. The pride of victory 
never drove the fear of the Just Ones from thy 
heart. Thou hast not forgotten to bear tribute to 
their altars. Old man, thou hast seen the vanity 
of life. If the praise of men hath been welcome 
to thee in thy youth, thou knowest now that it 
brings small comfort in age. Let better thoughts 
bring thee light and peace. Grieve not that thou 
must die on the rushy floor amidst thy kindred, 
and not on the blood-stained sod, far from thy 

they did not tell their names to each other, as this might have 
disclosed some event which would have prevented hostilities be- 
tween them ; and he who did so was esteemed a coward, as the 
natural inference was, that he desired to evade the chances of a 
contest with an unknown foe. 
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home. Let the hope live in thy heart, that though 
the wise and vaUant, as well as the cowardly and 
rebellious, must go down into the darkness of the 
grave, they shall quickly pass out of it into the 
bright far-off lands of renowned heroes." 

As his age placed him above all except the 
king and Druid, none else in the assembly pre- 
sumed to address the old chief on this solenm oc- 
casion. The arms were taken up in silence and 
carried by Condidan into his own house, where, in 
the presence of Cassibelan and a few chiefs, they 
were arranged on the walls. Lathmon followed 
each weapon to its final resting-place with a deep 
sigh, and when the ceremony of fixing the arms 
was concluded, he sat down in his place by the 
central fire, from which he knew his future wan- 
derings would be few and short. 

Cassibelan and the chiefs returned to the 
assembly, in the open air, to call' forward those 
young men, who had now arrived at the age in 
which they were permitted to enter on the duties 
of manhood. Arms were given to them by the 
king, accompanied with suitable admonitions. 
They were enjoined to " pursue the glory of 
their fathers, and be what they had been." " To 
have no fear of death, but to fear to fly," They 
were exhorted to earn for themselves the honour- 
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able name of valiant warriors in the coming war- 
fare.* 

The young men received the weapons with 
evident pride and joy ; and performed the deiseal 
around the king and Druid^ as a token and pledge 
of their future respect and obedience. Their 
thoughts and feelings, unlike those of the aged 
warrior, were buoyant and bright. As yet the 
severe lessons of disappointment had given to them 
no melancholy tint. Youth, like the traveller 
who is setting out to an imknown land, is unwill- 
ing to heed the tale of toil, vicissitude, and peril, 
which preceding adventurers have oft related. It is 
only by self-experience that the chequered nature 
of human life is truly known and realised. The 
simple ceremony of fixing the arms was calculated 
to impress on the minds of a rude people the evanes- 
cent nature of their earthly being, and to prepare 
them to solemnise the entrance of a new year with 
even more than their customary awe and veneration. 

* According to Dr. Henry, the Britons did not give their sons 
a name until they had performed some brav^ action. The found- 
ation of this opinion rests on the authority of Baxter and Ossian ; 
and it is also inferred from the circumstance, that all the British 
names mentioned by Greek and Roman writers, and by the British 
bards, bear some meaning in the British language significant of 
physical or moral qualities and actions. 
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The Britons^ like many early nations, com- 
menced the new year* on the sixth day of the 
moon's age; but at what season of the year is 
somewhat uncertain, though the evidence is in 
favour of that moon which fell nearest the winter 
solstice. Each month began on the same day of 
the moon. The festival which ushered in the new 
year was held in honour of Hu, the supreme deity 
of the Britons. And it is not a little singular that 
religious rites, blended with feastings and rejoic- 

* The new-year's day of the Britons is inyoWed in obscarity. 
Pliny places it in July ; Toland on the 10th of March ; and other 
writers haye fixed it about the time of the winter solstice, the 
heathen birthday of Sol, which the Druids undoubtedly kept as 
a festival. It is highly probable that the Britons had no precise 
day, but were guided by the age of the moon, the sixth day being 
that on which the mistletoe was gathered ; and as this custom of 
gathering the mistletoe at the commencement of the year has de- 
scended to the present era, it seems probable that the new year's 
day of the Britons was about the period at which it is now kept. 
The new year has commenced on various days in different centu- 
ries and different countries ; as on Christmas-day, on Ist of Ja- 
nuary, on 25th of March, on Easter- day, and even on 12th of 
August. No uniformity prevailed respecting this important cir- 
cumstance, even among the nations of Europe, until a very recent 
period. In this country the year began on Christmas-day from 
the seventh century until the thirteenth century, when it was fixed 
for 25th March, from which day the Church had for a century pre- 
ceding reckoned the new year to begin. This practice continued 
until 1752, when a final change was made to the 1st of January. 
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ings^ have^ from the most remote times, distin- 
guished the mid-winter season. Relics of this 
practice have descended through all ages to the 
present times ; and have been mingled with reli- 
gion in every form, the Christian not excepted. 

One of the most important rites of this period, 
among the Celtic race, was the gathering of the 
mistletoe;* and a vestige of this custom still lin- 
gers in the Christian homes of England. The 
Druids always cut the plant from the tree on the 
sixth day of the moon's age, and as they prized it 
only when it grew on the oak, a tree sacred to their 
supreme divinity, diligent search for this plant was 
always made previous to the festival. On the pre- 
sent occasion, it had been found a few miles from 
Ver, upon the sacred tree. 

* I'he Druids venerated the mistletoe, the egg, and the cre- 
scent, for the same reason that they venerated the various stone 
monuments already noticed. The mistletoe is a *' singular para- 
sitical shrub/' found sometimes on apple-trees, and more rarely 
on the oak. The Druids valued that only which grew on this 
latter tree. The oak has been held in great esteem by many na- 
tions. The Grecians had their vocal groves of oaks ; and the 
Arcadians thought that stirring the waters with an oaken bough 
would ** produce rain.*' The Jews were also strongly infected with 
an idolatrous veneration for the oak. A superstitious regard for 
the mistletoe was widely spread over the ancient world ; and even 
at a later era, a peculiar importance is ascribed to it in Scandina- 
vian mythology. 
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At the dawn of day, from the united voices of 
all the Druids of the neighbourhood, the cry re- 
sounded, " The new year is come ; hasten, sons of 
men, to the gathering of the mistletoe."* Joyfully, 
yet soberly, the people came forth into the cold air 
of an early morning of a winter's day, to behold 
the light of another year. 

The Druids enjoined silence, and marshalled 
the people into ranks. They then proceeded 
slowly with them froln the town; and on their 
way were joined by many parties of men and 
women from other dwelling-places in the district, 
accompanied by their spiritual guides. The pro- 
cession moved along at a measured pace, as the 

* A remnant of the cnstom of gathering the mistletoe on new- 
year's day existed in France in the last centnry. Youths went 
about through the streets and villages with a branch in their 
hands, soliciting an offering, and proclaiming the new year. Ve- 
neration for this plant was transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration for many ages after the introduction of Christianity ; and 
even as late as 1719, an eminent physician conceived it to be e£5- 
cacious in curing epilepsy. But although no longer regarded as 
of any importance to man, it is still an object of interest to every 
lover of antiquity; and its association with our Christmas and 
new-year's festivities is the last link of a long chain of customs, 
which have extended through vast tracks of time to the present 
age. We have nearly reached the termination of this long chain, 
and in a few more years there will be nothing left of ancient 
usages but their record in works like the present 
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mistletoe on the venerated oak was always ap- 
proached in the most reverent manner. When 
the people came in sight 
of the stately tree which 
here at the base of its 
branches the sacred shrub, 
the Faids went foremost, 
lifting np their voices in 
hymns of praise. To them 
succeeded Dunthalmo, 
who exercised a supre- 
macy in this district, si- 
milar to that which the 
Arch-Druid did over the 
whole hierarchy. Dun- 
thalmo carried the golden 
hook, and Casbar walked 
by his side, and bore the 
saic, or white mantle. 
These two articles were 
indispensable for the due 
performance of the im- 
portant ceremony. Other 
Druids followed, leading 
the victims for sacrifice. 

A larger number than the customary oflferings 
was this day brought by Cassibelan and his chiefs, 
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in order more eflfectually to propitiate the gods. 
For though they had received permission to pre- 
pare for war, they had not yet obtained assurance 
that the guilt of shedding the blood of the bard 
was expiated, and that the intended campaign 
would end successfully. The Druids were tardy 
in relieving the anxious minds of the Catte and 
their leader. For they well knew that, by pro- 
longing the fears which superstition excited, they 
increased the importance of their own office, and 
the people's sense of dependence on their order. 
Having brought them to a state of alternating 
hope and despondency, they intended to-day to 
rouse and gladden them with the assurance of par- 
don and favour. 

The Druids, perceiving the hurtful influence 
of war on society, were generally opposed to it. 
They knew that only a small number of the most 
successful tribe were enriched by the spoils of 
victory; while the greater part, even of the vic- 
tors, were often impoverished. Both parties were 
injured by the loss of friends and relatives; and 
even if, on their return home, the conquerors 
brought a greater amount of tribute to the temple 
than usual, yet the resources of the people, during 
the war, were always abridged; and for a long 
time afterwards, they were often unable to pro- 
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vide their customary offerings for the altar. But in 
the present instance, as war with the Trinobantes 
was inevitable, Casbar and his brethren saw the 
necessity of exciting Cassibelan and the people to 
a manful resistance to the expected enemy. 

The Druids were necessarily as anxious for 
victory as the Catte ; for though protected by 
their sacred character from the violence of con- 
querors, yet the priests of a subjugated tribe could 
never hope to retain and exercise the same amount 
of authority, or to have so many and valuable gifts 
brought to the temple, as those of a free people. 
Hence rivalships existed even among these learned 
sages; and they were moved by passions and in- 
terests similar to those of the people, all having 
one common nature. The wonted confidence of 
the Catte must now be restored, that they might 
apply all their skill and energy, with the greatest 
enthusiasm and firmness, to the obtaining of the 
victory. For the accomplishment of this object 
the Druids now strove as sedulously to lull fears, 
as they had previously sought to awaken them. 

The people were arranged around the oak, at 
a sufficient distance to leave an intervening space 
for the performance of the rites of worship. With- 
in this space, a heap of stones was thrown toge- 
ther to form an altar, which was strewn with oak- 
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leaves. By a lustration of holy water the Druids 
purified themselves, the sacrificial utensils, and 
also the victims, which had been closely examined, 
to ascertain if they were without spot or blemish. 
Two white bulls, which had never been yoked, 
nor ever had their horns till now bound by a thong, 
were tied to the venerated tree, around which the 
Druids performed the deiseal, while the Faids sung 
the praise of the gods, to whom a prayer was of- 
fered, in which they were supplicated to look aus- 
piciously on this gathering of the mistletoe. At 
the close of the usual preparations, Duntbalmo 
ascended the oak, from which he cut the sacred 
plant, not with any base metal, as priests of other 




nations did, but with a golden hook. This circum- 
stance, in connexion with some other religious pe- 
culiarities, has obtained for the Druids the fame of 
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possessing " a delicacy superior to that of most of 
the ancients."* 

The mistletoe in its fall was received into the 
saic, or sacred mantle, and in this it was carefully 
preserved for the present. The Druids considered, 
that whatever came in contact with the earth lost 
its purity, and hence they took special care that 
the plant should not touch the ground. The usual 
initiatory rites having been performed, and all 
things being in readiness, the two white bulls were 
led to the rude stone altar already alluded to, and 
were there slain, and placed thereon as a thanks- 
giving offering for the gift of the mistletoe, the 
most precious token of the bounty of Hu. The 
possession of even the smallest fragment of this 
sacred plant was coveted above all things, it being 
esteemed a remedy for every ill, and a preservative 
against every misfortune. The sacrificial part of 
the worship was concluded, as usual, by sprinkling 
the blood of the victims upon the people ; and at 
the same time, the joyful news was announced that 
the anger of the gods was appeased, and the heinous 
sin, committed by the disastrous death of the bard, 
was forgiven, and would be no more remembered 
against them. 

In primeval ages a feast usually succeeded the 

* Borlase's Cornwall, p. 95. 
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performance of religious rites. The perfect still- 
ness, which had till now been observed by the 
whole assembly, was followed by the bustle and 
noise of preparation. Numerous fires were quickly 
lighted^ and the business of making ready the feast 
immediately began. A third part only of the sa- 
crifices had been consumed on the altar ; and of the 
other two parts, one was reserved for the Druids, 
and the remainder for the people to feast on. 

While the plenteous repast was preparing, the 
assembly separated into various groups, and passed 
away the intervening time in the manner which was 
most agreeable to each. The Druids walked apart, 
discoursing with each other on those abstruse sub- 
jects which they delighted to discuss when they 
met together. The chiefs gathered round Cassi- 
belan to talk of the war, the subject which now 
engrossed their thoughts, and in which they would 
make the first movement on the morrow; and the 
young amused themselves with the sports and pas- 
times peculiar to the age and country. 

When the feast was ready, the assembly seated 
themselves in circles round the different fires to 
partake of the prepared food with more than usual 
quietness ; for the noisy mirth so common in their 
feasts was restrained by the presence of so many 
Druids. After two or three hours had passed away 
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in feasting and conversing about the coining con- 
flict with the TrinobanteSi the gradual dying out 
of the fires^ the approach of a winter's night, and 
the increasing coldness of the breeze, as it played 
around them, reminded them of home, and the as- 
sembly simultaneously prepared to depart. 

In this manner the Britons began the new year; 
and in ordinary circumstances, they continued to 
feast and revel for several days. But the business 
of war, in which the Catte were immediately to 
engage, superseded the feasting and merriment of 
the holiday season, and all returned homewards 
to-night, not to enter into the usual fireside spor- 
tive enjoyments, but to prepare, by a few hours' 
rest, for the fatigues and dangers of the war-path. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

While in health and strength, man is inclined 
more or less to activity, and seeks for novelty. 
In the rude state of British life, there veas no pur- 
suit to interest an enterprising mind but that of 
the chase. This is probably one of the causes that 
led men in early times to love scenes of war, a pur- 
suit vehich broke in upon the dull monotony of 
barbarian life, and offered a field for the exercise 
of the mental faculties, while it gave ample room 
for the indulgence of the passions. 







V. 



a, bf lance-heads of bone, from a barrow, Wilts ; c, battle-axe 
head, from a barrow, Devon ; </, another of flint ; e, battle-axe 
head, of earliest form, of bronze ; y, another bronze head, of im- 
proved form ; ^, earliest specimen of spear-blade, bronze. 
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Early in the morning of the next day, at the 
sound of the king's horn, every Catte warrior 
not already abroad seized his arms and hastened 
to join his leader. The whole war-party in the 
town were soon collected together, and in the midst 
of many a farewell and fervent wish for success, 
poured forth from female hearts, they looked back 
on their kindred and homes, to which some of them 
never returned, and pressed on to the ramparts of 
the town, which they passed with as much joy as 
when they were setting out on a hunting excur- 
sion. 

Octavius was in the war-party; but whether 
this favour had been granted to him for the ser- 
vice which he had rendered the Catte, he could not 
learn. He greatly rejoiced, however, at being al- 
lowed to enter once more on a pursuit to which 
he had been early trained, and which, in common 
with the prevailing opinion of the age, he believed 
to be the noblest in which man could engage. 

Accustomed to the order and rigid discipline 
of the Roman army, Octavius felt surprised how 
any leader could expect success from the efforts of 
men, who, like the Catte, were under little or no 
military restraint. But he presently remembered 
that they had to oppose men equally ignorant of 
the tactics of a well-disciplined army ; and that 

s 
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success mainly depended, among the Britons, on 
personal bravery, physical strength, and dexterity 
in the individual use of their rude arms. Besides, 
the Britons were, in this case, as in many others, 
incited by anger and hatred against their enemies, 
which greatly increased their enthusiasm; while 
the Romans were, in most instances, called to fight 
against nations of whom they knew nothing, and 
about whom they were perfectly indifferent. 

The army, as it proceeded, received many ac- 
cessions at various appointed places ; and every 
addition was hailed with delight, and gave increas- 
ing confidence of a final triumph over their ene- 
mies. It was Cassibelan's plan to proceed cau- 
tiously, but as speedily as possible, to Trinow, 
where he expected to find the force of the Trino- 
bantes concentrated ; and if so, to give them battle. 
Or, if the warriors should have left the town, ac- 
cording to a scheme which had been proposed by 
some of them, and overheard by Octavius, the 
evening in which he lay wounded in Mandubrace's 
dwelling, in this case Cassibelan and his party 
would easily make themselves masters of the place. 
The king had also provided for frustrating the 
Trinobante scheme just mentioned, by ordermg 
all the inhabitants of the Catte town, which the 
enemy had proposed to plunder, to take shelter in 
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Ver, with all their possessions, and leave nothing 
but empty huts. 

Towards noon, the Catte entered the district 
of the enemy, and in an unfrequented part of the 
forest Cassibelan encamped for the remainder of 
that day and the ensuing night. In the mean- 
while he sent forward Segonax and another trusty 
and enterprising young warrior, who were, if pos- 
sible, to reach Trinow unseen, and to enter that 
place as soon as darkness would favour their secu- 
rity. By listening to the conversation of parties 
who might be abroad, they were to gather what 
news they could of the movements and purposes 
of the enemy, and return before day-break to the 
camp. After having despatched these scouts, a 
wild goat was captured and slain, and some of its 
blood sprinkled on the Catte flags. If this custom 
was observed within the enemy's territories, it was 
supposed to be favourable to the success of the 
war-party. 

The camp was in the form of a circle, and 
bounded by the war-chariots,* which served as an 

* The Britons are said to have bad six varieties of wheel- car- 
riages. The carrus, esseda, rheda, covinus, benna, and peritovum. 
The use of the first of these has already been explained. The 
esseda and rheda are supposed to have accommodated more than 
one person. The covinus is described by antiquarians as a light 
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encompassing barrier, both against the approach of 
savage animals, and a sudden attack of the enemy. 
After several hours had been spent in anxious 
conversation, the time for repose arrived, and the 
warriors wrapped themselves in their mantles, and 
lay down around the camp-fires, for a few hours' 
sleep. There were two, however, to whom, sleep 
that night was scarcely welcome, Cassibelan and 
Condidan. The king spent many hours walking 
to and fro in the camp, and as he was exceedingly 
anxious for the return of the scouts, he was fre- 
quently asking the guards, as the night advanced, 
if they heard the approach of footsteps. The father 
of Segonax was equally anxious for the return of 
his son and his companion from Trinow, knowing 
that while they remained in that place, they would 
be in imminent danger of being discovered and 

carriage, armed at the end of the axles and other prominent parts 
with scythes or hooks. Some authors have doubted whether any 
war-chariot bad those formidable appendages, as neither Caesar 
nor Tacitus, nor any early writer, mentions the circumstance, ex- 
cept Pomponius Mela, who, however, wrote in the first century. 
Iron instruments have, indeed, been found on the sites of ancient 
battles, which agree in form with these supposed weapons, one of 
which measured thirteen inches in length. The benna and peri- 
tovum are imagined by some authors to have been travelling car- 
riages ; but the supposition is not in accordance with the manners 
of a simple and rude people like the Britons. They were probably 
only different names for the war-chariots already noticed. 
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seized by the enemy. But he suppressed his pa- 
ternal feelings as much as possible^ from a sense 
of duty to his noble leader. 

The messengers returned a little before day- 
break, with the important intelligence, that Man- 
dubrace had collected all his warriors together, 
and intended immediately to attack Ver, should 
he not meet Cassibelan on the way, of which event 
he had some suspicion. The escape of the Roman 
from Trinow, and the probability that he might 
have overheard their conversation, while feigning 
to be so grievously injured, led Mandubrace to 
abandon his original plauy and greatly to suspect 
that the Catte would be plotting some scheme of 
revenge. Although hoping to be first in the field, 
and to fall upon Cassibelan unawares, he was not 
without his suspicion, that that wary chief might 
be already on the war-path ; and if so, it seemed 
to him probable, that he might come in conflict 
with him on his way to Ver. 

The Catte king became anxious to surprise the 
Trinobante town, where the store of corn was 
secretly kept, of which Octavius had informed 
him ; and as soon as day-light gleamed, all were 
astir in the camp. A party headed by Cassibelan 
set out for the town, while Condidan remained 
behind in charge of the camp, until the return of 
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his leader. This party soon tracked their way to 
the quiet town, over which the light of a disas- 
trous day was faintly dawning. The drowsy inha- 
bitants were quickly roused, and beholding their 
homes suddenly filled with Catte warriors, were 
confused and terrified. The Trinobante warriors, 
who were resident in this place, were afar off at 
Trinow, whither they had gone to join Mandu- 
brace. There were a few men, who, however, not- 
withstanding their age, being aided by the women, 
had the courage to make a bold resistance. But 
they were easily overpowered, and some were left 
bleeding on the earth, while the rest escaped to the 
forest. The Catte made a few youths prisoners, 
from some of whom, by threats of severe torture, 
they extorted the discovery of the place where the 
store of com was lodged ; and having taken pos- 
session of these stores, and plundered every home 
of whatever they cared to take, they drove away 
all the cattle from the sheds, and sheep from the 
folds, and returned to the encampment. 

This booty was immediately forwarded to Ver 
by a portion of the slaves, who usually accompa- 
nied the warriors in their expeditions, and was 
placed in the temple, and entrusted to the care of 
the Druids. Within the hallowed precincts of the 
stone circle, and even in its immediate neighbour- 
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hood, whatever was there deposited, might be left 
unguarded in perfect security. No one dared to 
touch that which was committed to the care of the 
sacred order. So strong indeed was the feeling 
and habit of honesty in these primitive times, that 
an offence was rarely committed by one member 
of a tribe against the property of another, though 
the same men would unscrupulously engage in 
plundering expeditions to the lands and towns of 
other tribes, even when not at war with them. 

The warriors, in high spirits at the successful 
commencement of their campaign, broke up the 
encampment, and proceeded on their way to Tri- 
now. The greater part of the Catte were on foot ; 
and in the progress of their enterprise, they under- 
went much fatigue ; but neither was their ardour 
cooled, nor were their exertions at all diminished. 
The country presented many difficulties, which can 
now be but feebly conceived, especially in the low 
and swampy districts, where the wheels of the war- 
chariots frequently sunk to the axle, and could 
only be extricated by the united efforts of man and 
beast. The chiefs, as well as their followers, cheer- 
fully bore a part in these toils, with an energy that 
would have graced a good cause, and rendered 
them benefactors to their race, instead of its de- 
stroyers. 
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Towards the close of the short wintry day, when 
they had advanced within two or three miles of 
Trinow, the Catte beheld from the higher land, 
from which they were descending, the forces of 
Mandubrace, drawn up in the open country, in the 
direct course which lay between himself and that 
town. The first idea of some of the Catte chiefs 
was to halt and conceal themselves in the adjoining 
forest, and from thence to steal on the enemy in 
the darkness of the night, and surround them, and 
cut off their retreat to their capital. But though 
this stratagem was consistent with British warfare, 
it could not be adopted; for the king and his elder 
chiefs had no doubt that the Trinobantes expected 
their approach. Before Cassibelan's war-party had 
advanced a quarter of a mile nearer, this opinion 
was confirmed by the enemy being seen in motion; 
and the Trinobante army soon presented the firm 
front of men, who were ready to contest the ground 
on which they stood. 

With bitter thoughts of the long catalogue of 
injuries which each tribe deemed it had sustained 
from each, the opposing forces were about to rush 
forward into fierce conflict ; and without any of 
the usual preliminaries of a formal battle, would 
soon have been engaged in murderous combat, had 
not the Druids, from both parties, thrown them- 
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selves between the drawn bows and poised spears 
of the combatants, and commanded them to desist 
from hostilities until the following day. The tide 
of wrath, which was rushing on like an impetuous 
mountain torrent, was immediately checked ; and 
though the excited spirits of the warriors were not 
hushed into quietude, yet they fell back, obedient 
to a mandate which they dared not resist or dis- 
pute. The sun of a winter's day was setting in 
clear and calm beauty, as these angry men were 
drawing together, to prepare their resting-place 
for the next few hours. 

The two tribes formed their encampment at a 
short distance from each other; and when the even- 
ing hours had been spent around the camp-fires, 
silence succeeded the busy hum of human voices, 
and the minds of men, lately meditating ruin and 
death, were lulled into forge tfulness and peace by 
the " fairy touch of sleep." 

Although the Druids were exempt from mili- 
tary service, yet a few always accompanied an armed 
expedition; sometimes to stimulate the warriors to 
deeds of bravery, by drawing vivid pictures of the 
happy and immortal life inherited by the valiant 
who fell in battle ; and frequently to check and 
moderate the fierce passions of the conquerors after 
victory. In each camp the Druids formed a small 
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group apart from the warriors, with whom thej 
only mingled at times, when they deemed their 
services were needed. 

Cassibelan and Mandubrace also kept aloof from 
their chiefs ; for leaders of armies in ancient times 
frequently used the silent hours of the night, pre- 
ceding the day of battle, for planning the arrange- 
ments of their forces and manner of attack. On 
this occasion, the wakeful king was not the only 
one whose thoughts were intensely engaged in the 
momentous affairs of the morrow. 

The Roman captive had indeed lain down like 
the rest for repose; but he could not sleep with 
the apparent indifference of the Catte warriors. 
The conflict, which would take place on the en- 
suing day, was not contemplated by him with the 
same feelings as former conflicts had been, when 
he was a Roman soldier. Then, when about to 
face the enemy, glory or death was the usual anti- 
cipation. Now a very fearful fate for him hung 
on the struggle of the two tribes. Should the 
Catte be unsuccessful, he might be thrown into 
the power of the vindictive Trinobante chief, from 
whom not only no mercy could be expected, but 
the most cruel and protracted tortures that could 
be devised would, in all probability, be inflicted 
upon him. On the other hand, should the Catte be 
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successful, the harassing and desponding thought, 
would, ever and anon in these silent hours, intrude 
on his attention, that he might yet be given up to 
the Druids as a suitable victim either to appease 
or gratify some British deity. f 

These sad reflections served to deepen the gloom 
which was around him, and kept him wakeful, 
restless, and wretched during the silent watches of 
this long and weary night. But as the last dark 
hour was passing away into, the light and busy 
scenes of the opening day, so passed away the sad 
thoughts and painful feelings of Octavius, and he 
was as ready as any Catte warrior to go forth to the 
battle-field, there to fall or conquer. 

The camps were speedily broken up, and the 
respective chiefs of the two tribes marshalled their 
followers, and proceeded to the ground selected by 
their leaders. The armies, according to British 
custom, were arranged in the form of a wedge. 
The retainers, who were on foot, composed the 
bulk of the forces, and occupied the centre. They 
were not, however, distinguished by a uniformity 
of arms ; for some had only a battle-axe, made of 
flint or other hard stone inserted into a wooden 
handle, and a long knife in the girdle; while 
others carried a spear formed of metal, but more 
commonly of bone ground to a point, and fast- 
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eaed by wooden pegs into an oaken or other 
shaft. 

Some had a lar^ broad pointless sword, made 
of copper or brass, and which depended at the 
ri^ht side by a belt that passed over the left shoul- 
der ; and many were armed with bows and arrows, 
and dirks formed either of metal or bone, which 
were also worn in the ^rdle. Most of them car- 
ried a flat circular shield, usually made of wicket, 
and covered with skin, which was held at arm's 
length, in action, while the right hand grasped the 
offensive weapon 




The Britons wore few clothes in battle, the 
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upper part of the body being uncovered. The 
warriors of each clan formed a rank or file, at the 
extremity of which, chiefs were stationed ; and the 
war-chariots and wagons were placed in the rear. 
The number of war-chariots which the Britons 
used in battle is uncertain. Cassibelan is said to 
have had the extraordinary number of four thou- 
sand in his army, when resisting the progress of 
the Romans ; but these were probably collected 
from various tribes, as he was the commander of 
all the British forces. 

The arms of the chieftains differed from those 
of the retainers only in being more generally com- 
posed of metal ; and even their shields were fre- 
quently covered with a metallic coating, and were 
ornamented with concentric circles, whose inter- 
vening spaces were set with small knobs. The 
shield was about two feet in diameter, and had a 
hollow boss in the centre for the hand. 

When the men had taken their stations, Cassi- 
belan rode along the ranks, and harangued them, 
in the simple but fervent language of the times. 

" Sons of battle," he began, ** fame and dis- 
grace are both before you. To-day the brave will 
add to their renown. They will rush into the 
arms of death, rather than suffer defeat. Forward, 
then, to action. Remember that none but heroes 
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are greeted with a welcome to their homes^ or 
honoured at the joyous feast. Warriors, advance 
to a glorious death or to a proud conquest. The 
deeds of this day will live in song. Let the re- 
cital be sweet to the heroes of future times, who 
shall sing, * Great and brave were the Catte war- 
riors. Their arrows flew with the lightning's speed. 
The enemy lay on the red earth as thick as au- 
tumn-leaves on the forest-path !' Chiefs, lead your 
clans to victory !" 

Loud acclamations followed this short address, 
which were echoed by the Trinobantes, who had 
just received a similar exhortation from Mandu- 
brace. The war-shout was raised on both sides, 
and the colours hoisted. The chieftains struck 
their shields, and the long shrill blast of the horns 
sounded from all points, while the bards sung the 
song of glory; and amid these commingled sounds, 
the opposing armies advanced at a quick running 
pace, each chariot-horse having at its head a swift- 
footed attendant. 

The momejit the parties came into collision, 
the foremost lines were broken, and the little order 
in which a British army advanced to the conflict 
quickly disappeared. The mounted warriors were 
fiercely attacked by those on foot, who carried a 
spear each, at the butt-end of which was a bronze 
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bell, filled with pieces of metal, which, when 
shaken, made a noise that often frightened the 
horses. These weapons were thrown at the horse- 
men, and recovered hy a long leather thong, to 
which they were made fast ; and when the riders 
perceived they were marked objects of attack, they 
frequently dismounted and fought on foot, during 
which the horses, it is said, were so well trained, 
that they would remain on the spots where they 
were left until their masters returned. 




The war-chariots soon rushed into the ranks, 
carrying confusion wherever they were driven. 
These ponderous and formidable machines would 
have put an end to all order, even in a disciplined 
army ; and the misery and death which they spread 
along the tracks in which they were driven, no 
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skill could ward off. The charioteers urged the 
swift and impetuous steeds forward with incredible 
speed, which made even Caesar's army look upon 
them with dread ; and Octavius, though now fami- 
liar with them, could not behold them to-day with- 
out a feeling of horror. 

Cassibelan, who was distinguished by a long 
white feather in his cap, was in an esseda, a 
car which carried three persons, one of whom 
managed the horses, while the other two fought 
from its sides. Octavius, although unused to this 
mode of warfare, was to-day the companion of the 
king, by his request, and by whom he was encou- 
raged to speak freely on the British system of 
attack and defence. Cassibelan, the first general 
in Britain, shewed himself a truly great man in 
nothing more than in his readiness to learn from a 
Roman soldier, and in his respect for the superior 
knowledge of his captive. 

A few young chiefs, who had distinguished 
themselves in former conflicts, were severally en- 
trusted with a covinus. This was a war-chariot 
which carried one person, and was armed with 
hooks, that tore in pieces all who came in its way. 
Segonax and Rheuda were two of the young men 
thus honourably distinguished ; and as they drove 
past Cassibelan, they waved their hands to him, 
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and cried out exultingly, " We go to victory or 
death !" 

" Brave youths," exclaimed Cassibelan, as he 
looked after them, with an anxiety which bespoke 
his fatherly regard for them; "may ye live to 
see many more suns arise, and the stones of your 
elders set up !" 

As the eye of the Catte leader wandered over 
the battle-field, where the furv of a fierce conflict 
began to rage, a deep sense of duty and honour 
arose within him, and the enthusiasm of the war- 
rior urged him to daring action. Never had two 
British tribes contended more furiously against 
each other, than the Catte and Trinobante con- 
tended this day. Foe met foe with an indignant 
spirit, with a bitter sense of injuries, real and ima- 
ginary, and with a firm resolve to avenge all wrongs. 

The fierce attack was repelled with manful re- 
sistance, and the wily stratagem was detected and 
evaded with adroitness. But human strength fails 
after a long and violent struggle. Line after line 
was broken on each side, until the two armies be- 
came one confused concourse of men, struggling 
for life and death. Impetuous passion swelled 
up tumultuously from every heart, and distorted 
every countenance. Imprecations were heard from 
every tongue, and violent gestures contorted every 
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form. Fierce shouts rent the air ; the cries of the 
vanquished, and the yells of the victors, the shrieks 
of the wounded, and the groans of the dying, min- 
gled in one deafening and frightful uproar. The 
green earth was slippery with blood, which had 
flowed from the struggling combatants, the wound- 
ed and the dead ; and the bright sun, moving in 
the clear blue sky, that day threw his glorious rays 
over a scene of reckless strife, yelling misery, and 
fiendish slaughter. 

Leaders could no longer keep aloof from the 
warfare around, but frequently led their men into 
the thickest of the battle's turmoil. Cassibelan's 
esseda was driven impetuously among the com- 
batants, and his voice was heard far and wide over 
the field of strife, hailing and urging on his war- 
riors ; and its tones soon brought an implacable foe 
before him. The car of Mandubrace confronted 
that of the leader of the Catte. The Trinobante, 
burning to avenge his father's death and his own 
past defeat, poured forth opprobrious epithets on 
Cassibelan, and springing on the ground, dared 
him to single combat. 

The challenge was proudly accepted ; and in 
the next instant, the fiery courage of the younger 
warrior was conflicting with the cooler and more 
experienced tact of the elder Briton. Octavius 
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sprung after the king, and challenged the compa- 
nion of Mandubrace to conflict ; and his superior 
discipline and skill soon proved more than a match 
for the fierce assaults of' his adversary, and the 
rude warrior fell la. victim at his feet. 

He then turned with intense interest to the 
contest between the two commanders. Anxiety 
for the safety and honour of his noble protector 
led him to watch with a vigilance, that made him 
forgetful of his own danger. Though the kingly 
combatants, and their attendants, stood apart from 
the fight, yet foes mingled with friends around 
them, and with peril on every side, the utmost 
wariness as well as courage was necessary to in- 
dividual safety. 

The Roman's keen eye espied, immediately 
behind Cassibelan, a warrior, whose crafty manner 
bespoke the Trinobante foe, and not the Catte 
friend. This man had mingled among the com- 
batants, and at the moment when about to thrust 
his long knife into the back of the Catte leader, 
Octavius arrested his arm, and laid him prostrate 
and wounded on the earth. A shout arose from 
the Catte warriors who witnessed the dexterity 
of this act, followed by a low murmur, that the 
Roman had saved the king^s'life'. 

Cassibelan was unconscious of this passing 
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scene, and not until Mandubrace fell back with a 
groan into the arms of his warriors, some of whom 
had now collected about him, and the Catte king 
had vaulted into his car with his bloody weapon in 
his hand, was he aware of the imminent danger 
from which he had been preserved by the fidelity 
and skill of his Roman captive. Exhausted by 
the severe conflict which he had sustained with 
his fallen foe, and by the tumultuous emotions of 
his heart, he could not speak ; but he seized the 
hand of the Roman with a fervour that strongly 
indicated his deep gratitude to Octavius for the 
generous act, and with this interchange of friendly 
feeling, they again mingled in the turmoil and 
uproar of the battle-scene. 

The Catte raised a shout of triumpli, announc- 
ing that Mandubrace was slain. These fatal words 
struck consternation and terror into the hearts of 
the Trinobantes ; and those who heard them turned 
and fled from the contest. In vain did the chiefs 
attempt to arrest the flying rumour ; in vain did 
they support Mandubrace in his car, wave his cap 
in the air, and call on his warriors to rally round 
their leader. 

The report was borne, as if with the speed of 
the winds, over the wide field of strife. The con- 
fusion was irreparable, the mistake soon too ex- 
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tensively spread, and the army too much scattered, 
to be again gathered together ; and it was with 
great difficulty that Mandubrace and his compan- 
ions escaped being taken prisoners. It was for- 
tunate for them that the impetuosity of the Catte 
hurried them into an indiscriminate pursuit of the 
flying enemy, instead of securing the main prize. 
Cassibelan and Condidan saw this when too late 
to recall their warriors. A numerous band of 
Trinobantes, anxious for the safety of their 
wounded leader, formed a firm line around the 
car in which he was borne, and secured his escape, 
though not without the forfeiture of some of their 
own lives. 

When the struggle was over, the chiefs about 
Cassibelan urged him to an immediate advance 
on Trinow, as the capture of this important place 
would complete the utter defeat and ruin of their 
enemies. But the king hesitated between their 
pressing requests and his own fears of the prac- 
ticability of the scheme ; for the wide dispersion 
of his warriors impeded that promptness on which 
the success of the enterprise depended. 

Cassibelan knew that a little delay would 
allow the Trinobantes to reach the entrench- 
ments, by which their capital was fenced round, 
before he could attack it; and at this moment, 
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too, Casbar interfered and finnly opposed their 
project. 

" Brave warriors," said Casbar, " the gods have 
rewarded your valour and skill with victory. Let 
it be to you a sure pledge of their future favour. 
Let no rash or cruel deeds bring you again und^r 
their displeasure, lest heavier woes fall upon you, 
than those you thirst to bring upon youy enemies. 
Have you forgotten the awful offence which stirred 
up the wrath of the Trinobantes, and kindled the 
anger of the Just Ones against you ? That anger 
has been stayed and turned away from you. So, 
now, must your wrath be stayed, and in the hour 
of your triumph you must shew mercy. Shed no 
more blood. Let there be an end of strife. Be- 
hold, the heralds of peace approach us. Be mind- 
ful of their sacred office, and hearken to their 
demands." 

The warriors, checked in their desires, waited 
in silence the approach of the Trinobante bards, 
who presently stood before the car of Cassibelan. 
The most aged of the group addressed him in 
persuasive accents, mingled with that tone of 
command which the whole order always as- 
sumed, even when addressing the greatest chief- 
tain, 

" Victor of many battles ! king of spears !" 
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said the bard, " the brave Mandubrace is wounded 
and disabled. He yields to you the honour of 
this day's conflict. O son of a hero, let pity move 
your noble heart in the midst of victory I Call 
back your warriors, and stay the cruel work of 
death. Let the wounded and the dying have that 
help and care which their miseries call for. Leader 
of brave. men, the sun will shortly withdraw his 
beams of light, that man and beast may have re- 
pose. Do not rashly turn aside the order of na- 
ture, but gather together the scattered people. 
So shall peace dwell in the land, when Ceridwen 
looks mildly upon the sons of men from her bright 
orb. Noble conqueror, hearken to our words, and 
be wise and generous, as thou art brave and vic- 
torious." 

The tumultuous passions of the chiefs sub- 
sided during the Druid's address to their leader; 
and they gazed with a reverence, mingled with 
feelings almost of love, on the venerable speaker, 
whose thinly scattered hair many suns had bleach- 
ed, and whose snowy beard the evening breeze 
gently moved. The sanctity of the order to which 
the speaker belonged greatly increased the reve- 
rence which the Britons felt towards the aged 
herald, and made the appeal irresistible. Cassi- 
belan instantly perceived, by one glance at his 
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chiefs, their altered feelings towards the enemy, 
and therefore more readily replied : 

" Holy man, your counsel is wise and just. 
Your wishes are granted. Amidst conquest I 
have never been unmindful of mercy. Chiefs, 
hasten to bring back your warriors. Let the 
wounded have relief, and the dying rest. Suffi- 
cient for this day is the glory we have won. Let 
our enemies witness that brave hearts can be 
moved to pity." 

Though the warriors promptly obeyed their 
leader's command, it was no easy task to stay the 
course of undisciplined men in pursuit of plun- 

I 

der. A long time elapsed before all the stragglers 
could be recalled. One party after another slowly 
returned, bringing in their train prisoners, war- 
chariots, wagons, horses, and cattle. In the mean 
time the camp was re-formed, and the Druids, 
with the help of the warriors, brought within it 
the wounded, many of whom were captives. To 
their necessities the Druids of the unfortunate 
Trinobante tribe promptly administered; and then 
departed to inform Mandubrace of the result of 
their mission, and to relate a sad tale of many of 
his brave warriors who had fallen on the field of 
strife, or had been taken prisoners. 

The camp presented a very different appear- 
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ance to that of the previous evening. All were 
then full of anticipation and hope. Now, while 
sounds of mirth and exultation came from the lips 
of many warriors, there were others, on whose 
countenances sat anxiety and sorrow. Some 
watched by the side of a beloved father, son, or 
brother, who lay wounded and helpless; while 
others sat alone in a deeper anguish, mourning 
for the dead, whose disfigured corses had been 
brought in from the battle-field. And such has 
ever been the strange intermixture of sorrow and 
triumph, that has followed the bloody strifes of 
war. How small the good, and how great the evil 
which have always sprung from victory and con- 
quest ! To this sad truth, the records of history, 
and the mournful tales of thousands of grief- 
stricken hearts, bear but too ample testimony. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Although the dead had been collected together 
on the previous evening, and removed into the 
camp to be protected from the ravenous wolf ; yet, 
on the following day, the battle-ground still pre- 
sented a frightful spectacle. Traces of human 
violence were every where to be seen ; broken 
and lost weapons of destruction, the blood-stained 
course of the war-chariots, and mangled limbs of 
man and beast, told a sad tale of deadly conflict 
which had there been waged. It would, however, 
be unjust to condemn hastily the barbarities of 
the Briton, and to censure him for regarding the 
battle-field as the spot on which alone the glory 
that should live to future ages could be won. The 
aims and hopes of the Briton were like those of all 
men of rude and dark ages. They bore the stamp 
of his condition. And as only a very faint glim- 
mering of the light had been awakened in his 
mind, which now sheds it radiance over the civi- 
lised nations of our own times, the injustice and 
severity of this condemnation will be still more 
apparent on calling to mind the fact, that nations 
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enlightened by the accumulated knowledge of re- 
velatiop and science for twenty centuries still per- 
petuate the horrors of war, and by national festi- 
vities celebrate the deadly strifes in which thou- 
sands of their fellow-men have been slaughtered, 
and far more munificently reward the heroes of 
a hundred battles, than the most successful and 
protracted labours of wisdom and philanthropy. 
There is, however, a court elsewhere in which this 
judgment will be reversed. Let virtue, both among 
the great and lowly, be patient and faithful. As 
surely as the setting sun gilds the clouds of evening 
with its golden radiance, so surely shall all good 
deeds receive the approval and blessing of Him, who 
seeth in secret, and will one day reward openly. 

The Catte chiefs assembled on a knoll, at a 
short distance from the camp, to consult with each 
other about their next movements. They still 
thirsted for a continuance of the war ; but Casbar 
firmly opposed them. He and his brethren de- 
clared, that the omens of the last sacrifices, ofiered 
at the gathering of the mistletoe, had received their 
fulfilment. The Catte were also again reminded 
of the peculiar circumstance which had led to the 
war, and which demanded from them generosity 
and humanity towards their aggrieved foes. The 
chiefs, with apparent willingness, submitted to the 
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wisdom of this counsel, though secretly they were 
deeply mortified at being checked in their success- 
ful career. 

After some further conference, Cassibelan and 
his warriors, with the approbation of the Druids, 
fixed the terms on which Mandubrace should ran- 
som his captive people ; and while they waited for 
the expected messengers from Trinow, Cassibelan 
addressed them on another subject. 

" Companions in victory,** said he, as he mo- 
tioned to Octavius, who stood at a slight distance, 
to approach the group ; " behold my preserver ! 
The watchfulness and skill of the Roman turned 
the fortune of yesterday in our favour, as some 
of you know. Had 1 fallen by the hand of the 
treacherous chief, fortune might have smiled on 
our enemies. Defeat might have driven you to 
seek refuge in the fastnesses of the forest. And 
perhaps your homes, ere now, would have been 
laid waste, and your kindred dragged away into 
captivity. Let this good service blot out the me- 
mory of that evil, which he, as a Roman, once 
sought to inflict on our homes and liberties. He 
perilled his life on our behalf in Trinow. But for 
his adroitness in the house of Mandubrace, our 
enemies might have fallen upon us unexpectedly 
and unprepared. And yesterday he struck down 
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the insidious foe, who sought secretly to plunge 
his weapon into ray body, while combatting with 
my adversary. Let the Roman henceforth be a 
friend amongst us." 

Cassibelan, though addressing his warriors, in- 
tended principally to plead the cause of the captive 
Roman to the Druids. The chiefs testified their 
approval with hearty applause, while the Druids 
remained silent. Condidan not only commended, 
but gave to Octavius the greatest proof of personal 
regard a British warrior could bestow. He pre- 
sented his arms to his captive guest, and received 
from him in return the sword with which he had 
saved the life of Cassibelan. This simple cere- 
mony of exchanging arms was esteemed a solemn 
covenant of peace and friendship amongst the Bri- 
tons ; and the compact was usually cherished by 
the parties to the end of life, and often descended 
to their children. The words of Cassibelan, and 
the friendly act of Condidan, awakened glad feel- 
ings in the heart of Octavius, and encouraged him 
to speak more freely than he had hitherto done in 
the presence of the Druids. 

" Generous Catte," said Octavius, " a sense of 
duty, honour, and gratitude prompted the deed 
that has won for me your approval and friendship. 
The conviction that I owe my own life to the noble 
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Cassibelan has made his sacred to me. Your 
united hospitality and mercy have filled my heart 
with gratitude; and I thank the gods that they 
have permitted me to preserve the noblest of Bri- 
tish warriors from an unworthy fate. Your for- 
bearance and friendly treatment have awakened 
an interest in my breast for the weKare of your- 
selves, your homes, your honour, your liberties, 
and the altar of your gods ; and from this hour I 
shall gladly spend my life in your service." 

As Octavius concluded, the Trinobante bards 
were seen approaching ; and as a mark of respect 
for their years and order, the Catte chiefs advanced 
to meet them. 

" Noble Catte," said the elder of the sacredband, 
addressing Cassibelan, " we come from Mandubrace, 
the son of misfortune,. to know your terms for the 
release of the prisoners, and for the establishment 
of peace. Great warrior, we look for generous 
treatment, since you ^junnot be unmindful of the 
sad event which has i^d' .to this imhappy strife. 
Be just and merciful to a'itnc^en {People, and the 
great Hu will bless and prosper- jrpu." 

The Catte warriors were not pleased that their 
enemies should deem theihselve^he injured party. 
They would fain have bid Cassibelan advert to 
the treachery of the Trinobantes in bringing the 
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Romans to Ver. The king, however, wisely re- 
frained from saying any thing that was likely to 
prolong a spirit of bitterness between the two 
tribes. He respectfully stated to the Druids the 
number of sheep and cattle which must be given 
as a ransom for the .prisoners ; and on their con- 
senting to these terms, Cassibelan declared that 
peace and friendship should henceforward be ob- 
served between himself and Mandubrace. The 
Trinobante bards murmured at the conditions, de- 
claring that their people were already greatly im- 
poverished; but as the Catte Druids were silent, 
and as Cassibelan stood firm to his proposals, the 
bards of the vanquished party reluctantly promised 
compliance on the behalf of their tribe. Before 
they departed, they urged Cassibelan to promise, 
that when Mandubrace should be sufficiently re- 
covered from his wounds, the two leaders and 
principal chiefs of the two tribes should meet at 
an appointed place and feast together, as a means 
of establishing mutual amity on a firmer basis. 

The Trinobante bards urged this matter the 
more warmly, knowing that their own people were 
the weaker of the two, and usually the greatest 
sufferers in their mutual conflicts. But Cassibelan 
and his warriors being aware of this fact, resolved 
not to enter into any solemn compact with their 
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Trinobante neighbours^ and therefore promptly 
declined the festal meeting. In the midst of the 
revelry of a feast, they feared lest they might b^ 
drawn into some pledge of future good-will and 
peace, either by the exchange of arms, or by the 
more sacred ceremony of the two kings drinking a 
few drops of each other s blood, which was deemed 
by the Britons to be the most solemn bond of peace 
and friendship. The Catte Druids did not come 
to the aid of their Trinobante brethren, conceiving 
they had exacted sufficient concession at this time 
from the victors, by inducing them to abstain from 
further hostilities. Disappointed and dejected, the 
messengers returned to Trinow, where the account 
of their mission created distrust and forebodings of 
more suffering to come. 

The Catte now proceeded to the interment of 
the dead. A shallow excavation was first made in 
the earth, and therein the bodies were heaped to- 
gether with weapons of war. Over the whole a 
conical mound was raised, by the united labour of 
the Catte warriors, while the bards sung the fune- 
ral song. And from this hour an air of sacred- 
ness surrounded the newly-formed barrow, which 
should tell the sad tale to future ages, that here 
lie the mouldering remains of men, who, near this 
spot, fell in deadly strife. 
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The Catte, like all primitive people, vainly 
imagined that the memorials which they con- 
structed would perpetuate their valorous deeds to 
all future times. But the assumed deathless fame 
of the ancient waxrior has faded away, and most 
of his imagined imperishable monuments have 
disappeared. Over those which still remain, and 
beneath which have rested so many centuries the 
ashes of the long -forgotten dead, and which so 
forcibly symbolised the customs and modes of life 
and feeling of a race of by-gone ages, men con- 
tinue to stroll, as thousands have done in past 
times, elated with their own joys or depressed by 
their own sorrows, and engrossed by interests as 
fugitive as those of the departed, scarcely giving 
to their memories a passing thought — save the re- 
flecting few, who love to wander in imagination 
along the historic tracks of olden time. 



u 
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CHAPTER Xyill. 

On their way back to Ver, the extent of the Catte 
train had been considerably increased by the many 
prisoners^ war-chariots^ horses, and other spoils; 
so that their own losses were not immediately 
apparent. And from this unpleasant subject their 
thoughts were diverted on coming within sight of 
the town, which they did about the middle of the 
second day; for, as soon as the first blast of the 
horns was heard in Ver, men, women, and chil- 
dren rushed from their dwellings, and lined the 
barriers of the town, and hailed the approach of 
the army with rapturous shouts, which, mingling 
with the heroic songs of the bards, excited a ge- 
neral feeling of enthusiastic joy. 

On a nearer approach, the heart of many a wife, 
mother, and sister throbbed with thrilling appre- 
hension, as the eye eagerly wandered in search of 
the loved ones among the motley multitude, some 
of whom were sought in vain, having fallen in the 
war-strife. Their mangled bodies now rested be- 
neath the newly-formed mound, and over which 
the wild flowers would soon wave in the summer 
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breeze, in beauty and brightness, while all be- 
neath was hastening to decay. 

Octavius had cause to rejoice that the homes of 
his host, and that of the king, presented scenes of 
mutual congratulation and pleasure, and not of con- 
dolence and sorrow. The hearty welcome, which 
he had received on his return from all, was grate- 
ful to his own heart. Malvina had met him with 
a kindliness like that with which she received her 
son ; while he was inclined to imagine that Min- 
gala had shewn towards him a more tender feeling 
of rejoicing, on his reappearance in Ver, than she 
did even towards her brother Segonax. 

The warm-hearted congratulations with which 
Comhal, the wife of Cassibelan, also received him, 
filled his heart with satisfaction and joy. She 
treated him with a consideration and respect which 
she had never before shewn him. The friendship 
of the king and Condidan, and the unseen but ef- 
fective influence which these kind-hearted women 
might exercise over his future fortunes, seemed to 
offer him a more secure and happy position than 
he had occupied since his captivity. They were 
to him blessed promises that the awful fate he 
had so much and so long dreaded, would now be 
perhaps averted from him. Mirth and joy were 
heard in all parts of Ver this evening ; and both 
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to those who listened, and to those who recounted 
the events of the war, time fled with speed. There 
were some indeed whose hearts the arrow of sor- 
row had pierced, to whom it moved on with a tardy- 
step. The assurance that the husband, son, or 
brother had met a glorious death, utterly failed to 
hush the soul to peace in the first hours of its 
wretchedness. The death of beloved ones throws 
an appalling darkness over the spirit of the be- 
reaved, which nothing but a light from heaven can 
disperse ; and this light did not gladden the home 
and heart of the rude Briton. 

The next day a division of the spoils was made 
by Cassibelan, assisted by the Druids. Octavius 
received a horse, five head of cattle, half a score of 
sheep, and some arms ; and though this allotment 
in some degree gratified and encouraged him, yet 
he was far from being satisfied with his reward. He 
had fondly hoped that his liberty would be the re- 
compense of his bravery. Hence his prospects were 
again clouded, and the cup of anticipated joy was 
dashed from his lips just as he expected to quaff 
its precious draught. Suppressing his feelings, 
however, he accepted the gift with apparent satis- 
faction ; and well knowing through whose influ- 
ence the blessed boon of freedom was withheld, 
he resolved so to use his first possessions in Britain 
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as to conciliate Casbar and the Druids, and to win, 
if possible, their future favour. 

Each recipient was expected to reserve a por- 
tion of his allotment for an offering ; and at the 
close of the division of the spoils, all the warriors 
directed their steps to the temple, to present their 
respective tributes to the gods for having given 
them the victory over their foes. Octavius, with 
the same intent, joined the train ; but, as a cap- 
tive, he knew the inferior station he occupied; 
and having first allowed all the freemen to make 
their offerings, he then led his horse to the verge 
of the temple, and presented it, with his other 
gifts, which Cormo and Taxmillan had brought 
thither for him, to the Druids, reserving only for 
himself the arms, which to them were useless. It 
was the practice of the warriors of all nations to 
present at the altar a part of the fruits of victory ; 
but policy led Octavius to bring the whole of his 
to the temple. 

The presentation of offerings being ended, the 
warriors returned to their homes, and spent the 
remainder of the day in their usual festive enjoy- 
ments, in which Octavius joined with more free- 
dom and satisfaction than he had hitherto ever 
done. 

In a short time the Trinobantes completed the 
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treaty, and redeemed all their people. The signs 
of scarcity suddenly vanished from Ver; for the 
spoils of conquest and the ransom of the prisoners 
spread plenty throughout the town. The warriors 
entered into the sports of the chase with fresh 
vigour, and thus increased their resources; and 
the industrious mechanic once more plied his art 
with the hope of recompense. 

But although the war had relieved the neces- 
sities of the conquerors, it had involved the van- 
quished in much suflfering. Had the same energies, 
lately wasted on the battle-field, been employed 
in cultivating the soil, improving the pasturage, 
and carefully tending their flocks and herds, each 
tribe would have had a more ample supply of their 
daily wants ; and a few years' industry and peace 
would have scattered blessings in abundance over 
a land repeatedly desolated by hurricanes of wild 
and fierce passions, which change men into fiends. 

The spring passed away without any further 
intimation having been given to Octavius that the 
service he had rendered the king would be further 
rewarded. He still remained a captive, though 
the treatment he received was that of the free, as 
he had for some time taken part in the hunting 
excursions, and had become more than ever the 
companion of Cassibelan and his chiefs. The Catte 
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now regarded him as one of themselves, and he 
was no longer treated with the least reserve on 
account of his foreign extraction. Yet the angel 
of content refused to dwell with him. There was 
a worm still feeding on the vitals of his happi- 
ness. The dense clouds, which foretell the ap- 
proach of a storm, ever and anon lifted their omi- 
nous heads above the horizon of his peace, and 
now and then the muttering thunder was heard in 
the distance. Octavius could maintain no stability 
of feeling, but was tossed to and fro by alterna- 
tions of hope and fear. For no sign of approval 
had yet been shewn him, either by Casbar or any 
of the Druids. How could he feel himself secure 
or happy under the treatment of these mysterious 
men, in whose hands was lodged the destiny of 
every man in the Catte community? It was not 
surprising that sometimes he murmured in secret 
against Cassibelan, who apparently made no fur- 
ther effort to obtain for him freedom and perma- 
nent safety. But by cherishing these thoughts 
he wronged the generous -hearted Briton, who, 
however strongly he might desire it, had not the 
power to liberate a captive, whom the Druids had 
once claimed as an offering to the gods, without 
their sanction. 

Cassibelan had indeed striven in private to win 
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their consent to spare the Bx)inan's life, but they 
were slow in yielding to his desires. Even when 
the Druids judged it politic to give way to the 
force of public opinion, they were cautious in do- 
ing so openly, and usually had recourse to magical 
arts and divination, by which they concealed their 
own concessions, and made the people believe that 
a change in their conduct was the effect of divine 
impulse and guidance. In this way they avoided 
all suspicion of being influenced in their decisions 
by the people's wishes. Every alteration in opin- 
ion or conduct made by the Druids, every claim 
foregone, every judgment revoked, was by them 
invariably ascribed to an interference of the gods ; 
and on this ground the ancient priest, as well as 
the priest of modem times, plausibly claimed, and 
too often obtained, the credit of infallibility, or, 
which is the same thing, divine direction. 

Octavius witnessed a series of mystic cere- 
monies of the Druids, without .being aware that 
his own weal or woe would ultimately be decided 
by them. The last of these was performed in the 
hall of Cassibelan, in which the Druids assembled, 
bringing with them the branch of a fruit-bearing 
tree, which they cut into short sticks or tallies; 
and having distinguished each by a different mark, 
they were held up by one of the sacred order, and 
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then permitted to fall from the hand into a white 
mantle. At the conclusion of this portion of the 
mystic rite, Casbar proceeded to offer an address 
to the gods ; and taking each stick and raising it 
above his head three times, he drew a silent omen 
from the respective marks. As he laid down the 
last, he announced to Cassibelan that the auguries 
were favourable. Had it been agreeable to his 
present policy, he would have pronounced them 
the contrary, and in that case further proceedings 
would have been prohibited. 

The spectators next followed the Druids into 
the open air, where a long series of divinations 
were begun on the flight and windings, the merry 
or plaintive notes of the birds, and the various 
habits pertaining to them, all of which were care- 
fully noted by the priests ; and at the close, the 
omens were communicated to Cassibelan in pri- 
vate. As soon as these magical ceremonies had 
ended, the attention of the people was directed to 
the peculiar observances that appertained to the 
evening of this day. It was the eve of May, an 
eve memorable in this island as the commencement 
of a great festival among the Britons. 

The object of this festival was to celebrate the 
coming forth of the Noachid family from the Ark, 
and was observed with great feasting and merriment, 
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intermingled with religious ceremonies. The first 
rite, relics of which continue to the present day in 
some remote districts, was the lighting up of two 
great fires — the one on a cairn, the other on the ad- 
joining ground, with an intervening space through 
which the Druids drove with ashen boughs the 
victims intended for the next day's sacrifice* By 
this ceremony they were supposed to acquire a 
degree of purification which gave them a greater 
fitness for the sacred purpose to which they were 
devoted. Men as well as beasts were sometimes 
hurried through this fiery passage, as if to give a 
keener and deeper sense of the horrid doom which 
awaited them on the morrow : a doom from which 
there was no escape when the mandate of the Druids 
had gone forth. 

Cormo had, at one time, looked forward to the 
return of this season of the year with a trembling 
anxiety, lest his new friend should be in the num- 
ber of the victims destined for the altar of the 
British Moloch. But happily on this occasion no 
heart was doomed to suflfer the pain of anticipated 
torture, no weeping and wailing and dying shrieks 
would be heard on the morrow: the Druidical 
altar was not to be stained with human blood. 
The coming day would be a Sabbath of rest from 
cruelty and blood-guiltiness, anguish and death. 
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After the observance of this singular custom, 
the Druids withdrew from the people, and retired 
into a sequestered part of the forest, where amidst 
its deepest shades they celebrated their mystic rites, 
some of which none were allowed to witness but 
members of the sacred order, although a few of 
the people, distinguished for their rank and age, 
were privileged to behold the closing ceremonies 
which were solemnised at the temple. Mean- 
while all the Britons were abroad gazing on the 
numerous fires which had been lighted up by the 
Druids on every cairn, barrow, and natural emi- 
nence, and which flung around their red flickering 
flames on the face of the dark heavens, and gave 
a wild beauty to the spots they illumined. The 
lurid light of these Beltein * fires, which studded 
the whole face of the country, formed a splendid 
and imposing spectacle, and created in the minds 
of the superstitious Britons a thrilling awe for 
that mysterious divinity, in whose honour they 
were kindled up. 

Bel, the god of the May festivities, was believed 
to inhabit the sun, and was regarded and adored 
by the people as the dispenser of light and heat. 
Among the Druids, however, Bel was only ano- 
ther name for Hu, their great and favourite deity. 

• Fires of Bd. 
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These fires of Bel were carefully tended by the 
Druidesses, and continued to bum long after the 
people had withdrawn to their dwellings for a 
few hours' repose. As soon, however, as the first 
gleams of morning twilight streaked the eastern 
horizon, they were suffered to expire. And now 
the people came forth again &om their homes, and 
hastened to the hallowed glade, where stood the 
temple, and other sacred monuments of their reli- 
gion. Here the Druids and Druidesses, the chief 
and retainer, the aged and the young, gathered 
together around the Logan-stone, on the summit 
of which a few of the most honoured of the sacred 
order took their station. 

Every eye of this motley assembly was directed 
to the east, reverently watching the dim grey light, 
gradually softening and changing into a brighter 
tint, spreading farther and farther over the great 
vault of heaven, and finally mellowing into a warm 
golden lustre, when the glorious orb of day, the 
residence of the divine Bel, rose up, adorning the 
face of the earth with beauty and brightness, and 
filling the hearts of his worshippers with gladness. 
A spontaneous shout of joyous welcome burst 
from the lips of these simple children of nature, 
as the sun appeared above the horizon, and which 
echoed through the forest glade. As these sounds 
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died away, the melodious song of the bards com- 
menced ; and when the great fount of light and 
heat presented his full orb to view, the deiseal 
was performed by the whole assembly around the 
Logan-stone. 

At the close of this ceremony, the people, as 
they passed by the Logan-stone, received purifi- 
cation from the hand of Dunthalmo and Casbar, 
each of the worshippers being sprinkled with holy 
water, from the rock basin on its summit. After 
all had thus received a lustration, they were dis- 
missed with a benediction to their respective 
homes, to partake of the morning's repast. The 
Druids likewise, who had spent the entire night 
in the sacred duties of their office, withdrew to 
their forest habitations for a hasty refreshment 
and a short repose. 

As soon as these diligent sages had thus slightly 
recruited their strength, they were again astir ; and 
at their command the people were summoned from 
their gay homes, which, in obedience to custom, 
they had decked within and without with green 
branches of their most favourite trees and shrubs, 
and their thresholds they had strewn with wild 
flowers. The sacred victims were brought forth, 
bearing on their heads the usual decorations of 
the season, and were led by members of the sacred 
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order towards the temple, followed by the people, 
crowned with ivy-branches. All were anxious to 
learn whether the omens, which the priests were 
about to draw from the sacrifices that were soon 
to be offered to the divine Bel, would be favour- 
able to their future prosperity as a tribe, to the 
close of the year. 

On reaching the temple, the Faids commenced 
singing a hymn in praise of the solar deity, while 
members of the holy order perambulated the altar 
three times, and the people performed the deiseal 
around the sacred structure. At the close of these 
preliminary observances, Dunthahno offered an 
address to Bel, imploring him to pour forth, from 
day to day, his light and warmth, over the face of 
the land ; that the forest-trees might bud and put 
on their robes of summer foliage ; that the grass 
and com might spring up to kindle hope in the 
hearts of the people ; that the flowers might array 
themselves in their accustomed beauty ; and that 
the fruit might ripen, and harvest reward the toils 
of the labourer, and fill every home with plenty 
and every heart with happiness. Casbar followed 
the aged Druid, briefly rehearsing to the people 
the popular traditions of the deluge; a custom 
always observed at the May, as well as at the 
November festivities. By this invariable practice 
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in almost all nations, there has been handed down, 
from age to age, the memory of the world's greatest 
catastrophe. 

The altar having been sprinkled with oak- 
leaves, the victims were oflfered to Bel, while the 
Druids carefully examined the parts from which 
the omens were drawn. It pleased them, on this 
occasion, to announce that the auspices were 
favourable to the Catte, betokening prosperity 
and happiness to them as a tribe, provided that 
peace dwelt in the land. Casbar then exhorted 
the people in few but fervid words, and con- 
cluded his address with a Druidical Triad,* which 
he declared contained the first principles of wis- 
dom : — 



* Triads, poems consisting of Terses of three lines, each con- 
taining a distinct idea ; the last being sometimes an inference from 
the two preceding. This mode of arranging thoughts in triplets 
is certainly Druidical, and most probably originated in the rever- 
ence of the Druids for the number three, which they undoubtedly 
regarded as the most sacred of all numbers. " The plan of this trip- 
let,'' as Dr. Davis justly observes (Davis's Rites and Mythology 
qfthe Druids), ** has that mixture of rude simplicity and accurate 
observation, which history ascribes to the Druids." The Welsh 
have no tradition of any metre so ancient as the Triad. This style 
of philosophising was certainly known before the time of any bard 
whose works are extant. Sir R. C. Hoare considers the Triad as 
the earliest of all British records. The metre has scarcely been 
used since the time of Llywarch Hen in the sixth century. (Sir 
R. C. Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire.) 
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To worship the gods ; 

To do no evil ; 

And to exercise fortitude. 
When the closing rite of sprinkling blood on 
the people had been performed, they were dis- 
missed with the command to go forth to the 
dance on the green. The maj-pole having been 
set up, young and old, of both sexes, led by the 
Druidesses, performed the mystic dance of anti- 
quity, which, in its figure, symbolised events con- 
nected with the most remote history of the human 
race, and known only to the Druids. The ancient 
Britons, like all barbarian races, cheerfully joined 
in the celebration of rites and customs, even 
though ignorant of their significance. We cannot 
marvel at this, as no attempt was ever made by 
their instructors to kindle in them a desire of 
knowledge ; and they were taught to regard it as 
their duty to believe what the priest communi- 
cated to them, and not to be curious about what 
he withheld. What was then universal is still but 
too common. A large portion of mankind, even 
in our own times, take upon credit that which 
they might, and ought, individually to investigate 
for themselves, and thoroughly to comprehend. 

The modern dance around the may-pole is an 
unmeaning custom, or simply a social and jovial 
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recreation. It was not so in ancient days; but 
was a religious rite of great significance, and was 
performed with much gravity, and in an invariable 
manner. The people joyfully received their dis- 
mission from the performance of their rites of 
worship, and entered into their secular festivities 
with glad hearts, and with the noisy, jovial mirth 
of children, just broke loose from scholastic con- 
finement. 

The revels of May lasted nine days, a number 
which was sacred among the Druids ; but for what 
reason is unknown, imless because it is a multiple 
of three, the most sacred of all numbers, and con- 
taining it three times. It was, however, the first 
of these days that became memorable to the Ro- 
man, and which no time could efface from his 
recollection. Beneath the favourite oak of the 
town of Ver, Cassibelan feasted his warriors on 
May eve, according to an immemorial custom, 
with his usual profuse generosity ; and while the 
guests were gathering to the festive spot, Octavius 
received the first information of approaching good 
fortune. 

" Roman," whispered the bard of Condidan, 
" the reward of the brave has not yet equalled his 
merit. But as the blossom comes before the fruit, 
so hope goes before the looked- for enjoyment. 
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The days of doubt and sadness have passed away, 
and the season of peace and rejoicing is about to 
break forth. To receive the favour of the wise 
and brave is always welcome to the captive. To 
be so distinguished at the festival of the divine 
Bel is a most auspicious event, and betokens that 
prosperity and honour will continue to the end of 
life." 

Although the meaning of this address was pur- 
posely veiled in some obscurity, yet Octavius could 
scarcely doubt that he was the individual to whom 
the bard alluded. He forbore, however, to ques- 
tion the venerable speaker, and resolved to wait 
quietly the approach of the happy event, which he 
could now anticipate was at hand. There was no 
time, indeed, for further discourse, as the feast 
had begun ; and hilarity soon banished from every 
heart, save one, the cares of life. He who wears 
the bonds of captivity feels their galling pressure, 
even though he may think deliverance to be near 
at hand. Till they are struck off, he cannot re- * 
joice like the free ; while a doubt remains, anxiety 
will still feed on the peace of the heart. As pure 
and turbid waters meet and mingle and flow on in 
one continuous stream, so did hope and fear in the 
heart of the Roman, and chequered the current of 
feeling with perhaps much apprehension. Octa- 
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vius passed the wine-cup on, while his flushed 
cheek and wandering eye told of the intense con- 
flict passing within him. 

He had waited long for the tidings of his free- 
dom, the boon which he anxiously hoped for, as 
the promised reward of his past bravery. " Was 
his sad case again forgotten V* he said to himself, 
" amidst the festal merriment*" He pondered 
often and deeply that evening on the words of the 
bard. Had he mistaken their meaning ? Casbar 
and the king had more than once earnestly en- 
gaged in conversation. Did the Druids still op- 
pose the wishes of the Catte chief, which he now 
confidently believed to be in his favour? And 
thus had fear and dread again begun their work of 
torment in his inmost soul, when suddenly, while 
he was least expecting it, the noisy revel was 
hushed, and Casbar, rising up, stretched forth his 
hand as if to invite attention. 

" Brave Catte," said he, " while many moons 
have come and passed away, a stranger has dwelt 
among us. He came hither a foe and a war-cap- 
tive. From the hour he entered Ver, he could 
look only for the captive's fate. It was just that 
the vengeance of the Catte, whose homes his com- 
mander came to destroy, should overtake him ; 
that his life should be ofiered up to the gods 
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whose altars he and his fellow-warriors came to 
overturn. Thus we decreed. From time to time 
we have sought to learn their will respecting him. 
The omens betokened delay, and his life has there- 
fore been prolonged. Trials were appointed him, 
and he has passed through them with approval. 
He has been grateful to the tribe and faithful to 
the king. The oracles have again been consulted, 
and they are now auspicious to his future weal. 
As the winds of heaven often bear seed to distant 
spots, where they find shelter and nutriment, and 
spring up and blossom, so the gods have decreed 
that he, who was borne hither among a host of 
enemies, shall now take root and flourish in our 
lands. Roman, receive this spear,* and henceforth 
be free, and mingle with the warriors and hunters 
of the Catte tribe. It is the will of the gods that 
you should be numbered among the British chiefs. 
Shew yourself as brave, wise, and faithful as when 
you fought for Caesar; so peace shall dwell in 
your British home, glory shall shine on your war- 
path, success shall crown your perils and toils in 
the forest-hunt. The green mound shall be raised 
over your lifeless body, and bear your memory to 
distant ages, when your last sun shall have gone 

* The gift of a spear was the ancient mode of manumitting a 

slave. 
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down. Your spirit shall find rest in the far-off 
land — the home of sages and heroes." 

A tide of delight rushed in upon the heart of 
Octavius on hearing the announcement of his 
freedom. For a moment he was speechless. But 
the pause was brief. As he saw that the eager 
eyes of all were turned upon him, he struggled to 
bear his happiness, as he had borne his sorrows, 
in a manner befitting a truly brave man, and rose 
to reply to the gracious address of Casbar. 

His words were few; for extreme joy, like ex-^ 
treme affliction, makes even the eloquent tongue 
silent. But when men have resolved to be pleased, 
a small matter produces agreeable excitement. 
The assembly were now in this mood, and greeted 
the short, fervid outpouring of the Roman's heart 
with much applause. As soon as this had sub- 
sided, Cassibelan rose, and waving his hand for 
silence, said : " Brave Roman, and henceforth 
noble Briton of the tribe of the Catte, in the 
hour of our victory you became the preserver and 
friend of Cassibelan. The gods looked with ap- 
probation on the generous act, and have rewarded 
it by restoring you to liberty. From the state of 
a poor captive, it is my joy to raise you to that of 
a rich chief. In the presence of the wise and va- 
liant, I give to you the piece of land which joins 
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to Condidan's, on the south side of the stream, 
and which stretches away to the great oak on the 
plain, and thence to the landmarks of Rheuda, 
the son of Brocmail. The cattle which graze 
upon it are yours also, and the flock which are 
penned at the dwelling of my bondsman Colmar. 
He and his family henceforth shall be your bond- 
folk, to tend your herds and flocks. May the 
great god Hu increase your possessions, and give 
you honour and length of days in the land of the 
Catte !" 

The chiefs having testified their approval of 
the king's address, Octavius was about to reply, 
when Condidan, laying his hand on his arm, pre- 
vented him, saying, " Roman, to the precious gift 
of freedom and wealth let me add the joys of 
home. The sQ^iles of beauty must brighten your 
dwelling, as the sun does the face of our land. 
Your valorous deeds have raised you to the rank 
of heroes, and won tlie smiles of the fair. Mingala, 
my child," taking the hand of his daughter and 
placing it in that of Octavius, " is the pride of my 
heart, and henceforth she shall be the light of your 
eyes, and the sunbeam on your hearth. To you 
she will be good and true. May the gods smile 
upon you and give you offspring. As the saplings 
grow up around the aged oak, so may your young 
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ones grow up and flourish^ and be the joy and 
honour of your latter years." 

Octavius, overpowered by his feelings, was at- 
tempting to reply to the king and his host, when 
Osrie, leading on the other bards, relieved him 
from his embarrassment by striking their lyres and 
raising their voices in. honour of the brave and in 
praise of the fair ; and the whole assembly, stirred 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, uttered shouts 
of joy. The diversion was well-timed by the con- 
siderate old bard, and thankfully did the Roman 
shrink back into the joy and silence of his own 
heart. He was happy, and he looked upon a happy 
scene. All the inhabitants of the town were abroad, 
enjoying the genial warmth of a serene and sunny 
sky. They had left their smoky dwellings to bathe 
the senses in those delicious influences which are 
borne about, as if on angel-wings, by the gentle 
breezes of a sweet May evening. As all had 
feasted plentifully, all were disposed for joviality. 
The elder Britons reposed on the verdant turf be- 
neath the young foliage of spring, and talked of 
the frolics of their youth, and the feats of their 
manhood. Freemen of the lowest grade, and even 
the slave, now felt that species of gladness, with 
which the sweet and baleful spring bathes the soul, 
and the festive meal, which did not often fall to 
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their lot, had made them merry. Parties of youth 
were scattered in every direction, adorned with 
flowers, the emblems of the young heart's graces. 
Beneath the garlands, which they .had suspended 
from tree to tree, they merrily danced to the bardic 
music, the soft echoes of which came ever and 
anon from out the neighbouring forest, blended 
with the melodies of birds, like the responses of 
the fabled sylvans. 

So men, in the young days of our world, simple 
in their habits and customs, expressed their joy 
that the cold and murky days of winter were gone, 
together with all their ever-occurring disagreeable 
vicissitudes and severities, and that warm and sunny 
ones had come in their place, and brought with them 
their usual beauties and delights. Renovated na- 
ture invited them into her newly adorned temple 
to admire her loveliness, and they obeyed the call 
with the lightheartedness of children ; and having 
hallowed the opening of this festal day by their 
simple rites, they closed it with the rejoicing of 
cheerful, perhaps grateful hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The next day Cassibelan conveyed to Octavius the 
tract of land and cattle grazing upon it. This was 
effected, agreeably to an ancient custom, by pre- 
senting him with a handful of earth and stones, in 
the presence of a few witnesses. This ceremony, 
though apparently trifling, gave validity to the 
most important gifts and covenants in early ages, 
and is an evidence of the patriarchal simplicity 
and trustworthiness of men in remote times. 

The ceremony of a Celtic marriage was also in 
keeping with the character of this primitive period. 
Its validity rested on a mutual exchange of a few 
gifts between the parties in the presence of kin- 
dred and friends. The fidelity of the wedded pair 
indeed depended then, as well as now, on that 
moral principle and social affection, which is more 
powerful than the coercive force of human laws 
and of prescriptive ceremony, and which happily, . 
in all stages of civilisation, exerts a wider and 
more efficient influence over the social welfare of 
our race, than all institutions resting only on human 
sanction. 
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Octavius presented to Mingala, agreeably to 
British custom, a bridled horse, with a spear and 
other warlike weapons, to signify that she must 
share in the dangers and fatigues of her husband, 
as well as in his happiness and prosperity. Min- 
gala, in return, gave to the Roman a few articles 
which were the products of her industry, and 
pledges of her intention to be, not only his com- 
panion in pleasure, but the careful and kind mis- 
tress of his home. Condidan, as father of the bride, 
gave, on his part, his arms to Octavius ; and the 
bridal ceremony concluded with the newly mar- 
ried pair making small presents to their assembled 
friends. When, however, the wedded parties were 
poor, instead of offering, they received gifts from 
the company, 

Celtic marriages were always celebrated with 
much feasting and rejoicing, which lasted many 
days. But the festivities consequent on the wed- 
ding of the Roman soldier and British maiden 
were more than usually joyful, as they were united 
with the annual games of the jovial May season, 
during which labour was wholly suspended among 
all classes. Wrestling, leaping, and running races 
were the principal sports in which the youth en- 
gaged. A few young warriors tried their skill in 
driving the war-chariots ; but a greater number 
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vied with each other in the dexterous manage- 
ment of the bow and arrow, and in the throwing 
the stone from the sling.* These primitive sports 
and pastimes, while they gratified a desire of 
amusement, were greatly promotive both of health 
and muscular power, and increased the skill of the 
British youth as huntsmen and warriors. When 
the days of public and private rejoicing were 
passed, and Octavius had settled down into the 
position of a British chief, his thoughts reverted 
to the earliest period of his captivity in Britain. 
He thought of that humble friend who had dressed 
his wounds, fed him, and watched over him in the 
rude forest hut. He thought of the many times, 
while he lay on that rushy floor, that he had been 

* It is uncertain wliether the Britons were acquainted with the 
art of slinging stones, though it is probable they were, as the art 
was, if not anterior to, at least coeval with, that of archery, in 
which they excelled. Many of their customs have been traced to 
an Oriental origin, and indicate the Britons to have been an offset 
from an Oriental stock. The Jews, in an early era of their history^ 
were acquainted with the art of slinging, as were some neighbour- 
ing nations at a still more remote period. Strutt, whose opinion 
on the sports and pastimes of the people is entitled to consider- 
able deference, says, '* it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
Britons were ignorant of this art. In the Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland, it was common, a few years ago, for every chief- 
tain to keep a large round stone near his dwelling, and every 
stranger was invited to give proofs of his skill and strength in 
throwing this stone to as great a distance as possible." (Strutt's 
Sport9 and Pastimes.) 
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comforted by the poor slave. During his sojourn 
in Ver, when perplexed and rendered anxious 
by the uncertainties of his lot, he had often, 
too, been cheered by the steady affection of that 
lowly man. He now recalled all Cormo's disin- 
terested friendship, with a strong desire to glad- 
den the heart of his first and most faithful friend 
in Britain. He had often felt this desire when, as 
a poor captive, he had nothing to bestow, except 
a word of sympathy ; but now the time had come 
when he could return the consolation he had re- 
ceived, and could even make Cormo a happy man. 
Having previously made the arrangements neces- 
sary to effect the object he had in view, Octavius 
entered the shed one morning while Cormo was at 
work, with no other apparent purpose than to con- 
verse with him as in past times. 

Cormo was more than usually silent and sad ; 
for having, during the last few days, unrestrainedly 
indulged his joy at the good fortune of his Roman 
friend, his thoughts now reverted to himself; and 
he had passed from one extreme of rejoicing at 
another's happiness to that of his own mournful, 
and, as it seemed to him, hopeless lot. 

** Cormo, why so sorrowful to-day?" said Oc- 
tavius. " I thought your face would always wear 
a smile, now that my bonds are removed, and I 
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have escaped that fate we so long and so much 
dreaded." 

" I do rejoice, and I ever shall, that my kind 
Roman master is now a great chief," said the slave ; 
" but," he added with a sigh, " wherefore should 
I be merry ? what have I to do with joy ? The 
sun shines not brightly for me. A dark cloud 
overshadows my saddened spirit. I must toil from 
moon to moon, slave-like, and never more hope. 
Never again may I tread the hunting-grounds ; 
never shall I mingle with the brave on the battle- 
field. I am the last of my race, a lone man, and 
my honour is taken from me. No smiles to en^ 
courage me wheij I go out ; no kindly voice to 
welcome me home. I must walk my lonely path 
unblessed. Like the sheep in the pen or on the 
green, I live at my master's bidding ; like them, 
I shall die unlamented. No bardic song will 
rise over my resting-place ; no stone be set up, 
or mound be raised, to tell to warriors of future 
times, here lies the son of the brave Cormac. My 
tribe has been scattered, trodden down, and for- 
gotten, and none is left to sing of its fame. Dark- 
ness has settled on the name of my people. How, 
then, can joy live in my poor heart? I am like 
the stricken tree ; and shall soon wither and pass 
away from the face of men." 
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Cormo rested on his staff, and looked sorrow- 
fully at Octavius. The appeal was irresistible, 
and the Roman could no longer retain the glad 
secret he had come to disclose. 

" Cormo, for many moons you have been the 
slave of Condidan," said Octavius* " Now you 
are the bondsman of a new master. He has given 
you to me, and I give you back to yourself. Take 
this spear, and be free." 

Octavius put the spear into the passive hand 
of the Briton, who stood amazed and speechless. 
He scarcely understood what his ears had heard, 
the news was so sudden, so joyous. His poor 
bruised heart could not realise it. The light of 
freedom had fallen so unexpectedly upon his de- 
spairing mind, as greatly, for a moment, to be- 
wilder him. To rouse him from his confusion, 
the Roman was obliged to reassure him, '^ that he 
was a free man, free as the eagle on the moun- 
tain-top, and as the fleet deer in the forest-glade. 
Henceforth put away your sorrow," continued Oc- 
tavius, "and be glad that your bonds are struck 
off. Come out from the prison-cell of slavery, 
and follow me to the joyous chase, and on the 
path of glory. We have together feared and 
hoped and desponded ; now we will laugh and 
sing and be merry." 



J 
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While Octavius was speaking, Cormo had 
partly recovered from the effect of that sudden 
and unlooked-for joy which, like sorrow, some- 
times confuses the mind. He had begun to rea- 
lise the glad change in his condition, and the 
last words of the Roman brought him to a full 
sense of his happiness. He clapped his hands, 
uttered a shout of tumultuous joy, and cast on 
Octavius a look that bespoke the intense feeling 
of gratitude which was welling up in his warm 
heart. He rushed out of the narrow house of 
bondage into the wide temple of freedom, and 
ran from that shed where he had passed so many 
moons of dull, imvarying toil and despondency, 
to the house of Taxmillan, in which dwelt the 
most beloved object of his affections. 



Such, it is imagined, were the ancient Bri- 
tons, — simple in their manners, usages, and trains 
of thought and feeling. The picture may be a 
faint one, and not in every instance true to na- 
ture ; but still it is hoped that it is not, on the 
whole, unfaithfully drawn. The reader must bear 
in mind that the historical notices of our Celtic 
ancestors are few and scanty, and throw but a 
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faint light upon their actual condition. Much, 
indeed, of what is attributed to them is neces- 
sarily inferential. But surely this ground of his- 
toric delineation is not to be deemed deceptive or 
unsafe, when pursued with due caution and just 
discrimination. For the Britons had passions and 
desires, feelings, affections, and wants similar to 
other men. They were endowed with the same 
instincts as we are ; and subject to the restraints 
of great primary principles, which are common to 
the whole human species. 

The leading traits in the character of the Bri- 
tons were hospitality and bravery ; their worst 
propensity was an insatiable love of war, which 
engenders more or less of ferocity and cruelty, 
and which would probably have carried them fur- 
ther on in the downward path of brutality and 
savageness, if it had not been for the guiding and 
ameliorating influence of the teaching and discip- 
line of the Druid. His spiritual domination was 
certainly salutary, and kept the wild passions of the 
people from being hurried, by every excitement, 
into violence and blood-thirstiness. 

To look for right views of the duties and des- 
tinies of man, and of the divine character and pro- 
vidence, so necessary to a high tone of moral feel- 
ing and a truly virtuous and beneficent life, among 
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the Britons, would be futUe and unreasonable. 
Their knowledge of the Supreme Being, and of 
the duties and destination of rational and respon- 
sible creatures, was very limited, and their con- 
ceptions very erroneous. They venerated and 
worshipped divinities to whom, when it suited the ^ 
purpose of the priest, were attributed passions as 
fierce as their own, and to appease which even 
human sacrifices were occasionally deemed need- 
ful. No wonder, then, that the worshipper should 
himself often be cruel and vindictive — a state of 
mind to which, not only his religious rites and 
training, but his inclinations and favourite pur- 
suits, led him. 

The Druids, it may be conceived, had more 

enlarged views of the power and wisdom of the 

Deity, than the people whom they ruled ; but it 

is difficult to believe that their conceptions of his 

moral character and dealings were much in advance 

of those entertained by the Britons themselves. 

There can, however, be no doubt that, on the 

whole, they were benefactors to the people whom 

they governed, though the love of pre-eminence 

and power, common to all priests, prevented them 

from effecting that full amount of good of which 

they were capable. They communicated as much 

light to the Briton, and kept him in as much 

Y 
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darkness^ as suited their own purposes. They 
suffered his mind to be degraded and enslaved by 
superstition. And such has ever been, and will 
continue to be, the state of the spiritually ruling 
and the ruled, until the angel of Christian truth 
enlighten all men, and make them one, by holy 
affections, with an all-merciful Father, and lead 
their hopes and aspirations to an immortal and 
heavenly world. 



THE END. 
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" It would be difficult to find a life preMutins >o many prominent topics for the 
biographer'B pen as that of Lord Lorat. At one time a mountain brigand, hunted 
from cave to cave— at another a laced eonrtier, welcomed by the first circle in 
Europe. In summer a powerftil Baton, with nearly half a kingdom at his baclL— in 
winter, draned ignomlniously to the block. By turns a soldier, a statesman, a 
Highland cEie^ a Judge administering the law of the land, and, if tradition speak 
truth, a Jesuit and a murlsh priest. Contemporary with Lo^at, bom and reared near 
the same spot, and elosely entwined with the more memorable incidents of his 
career, was one whose character and history were as different firom his, as the sun- 
shine from the shade. If Lorat's history be a ttrpe of the old reign of fhiud and force, 
rendered the more conspicuous by protruding Into an era of transition, Forbes is a 
character as strongly marked In its solitanr antidpation of an age still further 
advanced in Integrity and humanity."— r«<nMfiietory Notice. 

CABINET CLASSICS'-- A Collection of the Workfi of the most 
popular Authors, carefUUy edited, and printed in the best manner; each 
volume illustrated with a Frontispiece, and elegantly hound. For pre- 
sents, or for personal use, they are most suitable and convenient. 

The foUottrir^ are already published : — 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited 

by the late H. F. Gary. Complete in Two Volumes. Stiff wrapper, 8s.; 

clotib, 9s ', morocco, 188. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by the late 

H. F. Caby. Complete in Two Volumes. Stiff wrapper, 6s. ; doth, Is.; 

morocco, 16s. 

THE POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. With a Memoir 
of the Author, and a very complete Glossary. Stiff wrapper, 5s.; 
doth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; or, with Eighteen Steel Engravings, 
cloth, lOs. ; morocco, t6s. 

M ARMION. Stiff wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, ; morocco^ 7s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Stiff wrapper, 2s.6d.; doth, 8s.; mo- 
rocco, 7 s. 6d, 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Stiff wrapper, 2s. 6d.; 

cloth, Bs. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
ROKEBY. Stiff wrapper. 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 8s, ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. Stiff wrapper, 
Is. 6d. ; cloth, 28. ; morocco, 6s. 6d, 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis. Stiff wrapper, 28. 6d. ; cloth, 

88.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
THOMSON'S SEASONS, AND THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

Stiff wrapper, 28. 6d.; cloth, 3s. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Stiff wrapper, 2s.; cloth, 2s.6d.; 

morocco, 7«. 
POEMS AND ESSAYS. By Db. Goldsmith. Stiff wrapper, 28. 6(2. ; 

cloth) 38.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE. Stiff 

wrapper, 28. ; doth, 28. 6d. ; morocco, 7a. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Chablbs Lamb. Stiff 

wrapper, 28. ; doth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 78. 



6 LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

CANNING (RIGHT HON. GEORGE) LIFE OF. By \Bobeby 

Bell. Author of " The History of Russia/' " Lives of English Poets," 
&c. Post 8yo, cloth. 9«. 

CARLETON'S (J. W.) YOUNG SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL; oB, 

Rbcrbatioks in Shootiko. With some Account of the Game of the 
British Islands, and practical Directions for the Management of the Dog 
and Gun. By " Cbavek." With Sixty-two Illustrations of Game and 
Sporting Dogs, from Original Drawings by William Harvey ; engraved 
by F. W. Branston. Second Edition. Small 8vo, cloth. 7«.6d. 

"This Tolome U meant litenUy 'to teach the young idea how to ■hoot,' anA to act 
forth a popular aport in the character of a national rural recreatkm."— w^V^wv. 

CAMP AND BAR RACK- ROO M ; or, Thb Bbitise Abmt as it 
18. By a late Staff-Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. Post Svo, 
cloth, 9«. 

CoNTKKTR : — Enlistment— Departure firom Dublin — Condition of Recmits 
on board the Steamers — Dailv routine of Duties — Causes of Desertion at 
Chatham — Abuses in the Army — Sea Necessaries— Condition of the 
Soldier's Wives — Causes which produce Irregularities on board Ship — 
Crossing the Line — Diet on board Ship — Arrival at Calcutta — ^Description j 
of Fort William, Calcutta, &c. — Remarks on the Native Troops — Arrival 
at Bombay — Occurrences in the Town— Chinese Carpenters — ^Arrives off 
the Indus— Sick Sepoys: their dislike to Scinde— Description of the 
Indus — Description of the Camp— Drunkenness and its Evils—Benefits of 
Temperance to the Soldier — Inefficiency of the Troops in the Hot Season 
— Soldiers' Libraries — Rations — English and Irish Soldiers ocnnpared— 
Marching in India— Colabah Barracks — Half-castes — Embarks for 
England— An Address to those interested in the Welfare of the Soldier— 
The class the Army must be drawn from — Military Laws of Punishment 
and Reward — Corporal Punishment — Non-commissioned OfBcers, Ac.- 
An Address chiefly to the Soldier himself— Table, showing the probable 
proportion to each other of the causes which induce Men to enter the Anny. 

CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS :- 

CHARTISM. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 68. 

Contents : — Condition-of-England Question — Statistics — New Poor 
Law— Finest Peasantry in the World— Rights and Mights — Laisses- 
Faire— Not Lalssez-Faire— New Eras- Parliamentary Radicalism- 
Impossible. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS; Collected and 
re-published. Third Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, cloth. 429. 

Contents : — Jean Paul Friedrioh Richter — State of German Literature 
— Life and Writings of Werner — Goethe's Helena— Goethe — Bums- 
Life of Hejme — German Pla3rwrights — Voltaire — Novalis — Signs of the 
Timea— On History— Luther's Psalm— Schiller-The Nibelungen Lied 
— German Literature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries— 
Taylor's Historic Survev of German Poetry— Fractions— Characteristics 
— Goethe's Portrait— Biography— Boswell's Life of Johnson— Death of 
Goethe— Goethe's Works— Com Law Rhymes — Diderot— Count Cag- 
liostro — Death of Edward Irving— The Diamond Necklace — Mirabeau 
— Parliamentary Historv of the French Revolution— Sir Walter Scott 
— Yamhagen von Ense's Memoirs— Petition of the Copyright Bill— 
On the sinking of the Yengeur — Baillie the Covenanter— r^. Francia 
— An Election to theLong Parliament. 

FRENCH REYOLUTION. Third Edition. 8 vols. Post Svo, cloth. 
11. lU. 6d. 

Contents :— Death of Louis XV.— The Paper Age— The Parliament of 
Paris— States General— The Third Estate— Consolidation— The Insur- 
rection of Women— The Feast of Pikes— Nand— The Tnilerie9— 
Yarennes —Parliament First — The Marseillese — September — Regidde 
— The Girondlns— Terror- Terror the Order of the Day— Thermidor— 
Yend^miaire. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) yNORKS.-{Ctmtviued.) 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Post 8to, cloth, 9». 

Contents: — The Present Time — Model Prisons — Downing Street — 
The New Downing Street — Stump Orator— Parliaments — Hudson's 
Statue — Jesuitism. 

LECTURES ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE 
HEROIC IN HISTORY. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth. 9b. 

Contents : — The Hero as Diviniiy. Odin, Paganism : Scandinavian 
Mythology— The Hero as Prophet. Mahomet: Isltoi— The Hero as 
Poet. Dante ; Shakspeare — The Hero as Priest. Luther ; Reformation : 
Knox ; Puritanism — The Hero as Man of Letters. Johnson, Rousseau, 
Bums — The Hero u King. Cromwell, Napoleon: Modem Revolu- 
tionism. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER: Comprehending an Examina- 
tion of his Works. Second Edition. 12nio,(doth. Portrait. 8a. 6d. 

Contents: — His Parentage — His Education — The Bobber — Army Sur^ 
geon- Residence at BtM.erbsch—Fiesei>—Kabale und Liebe — Goes to 
Manheim — Hardships of Literature — Bheifiisehe Thalia— Fhihaophie 
Letters— Goea to Dresden— 2>on Carlos— Al&»rVa FUippo—Der Oeiater- 
MA«r^-Habits at Dresden — Friendship with Q<Xiih»—BevoU of the 
^elfteriaiuif- Professorship at Jena — Marriage — Thirty-Year^ War— 
Sickness— The £rorei»— The Xeniea— Visits his Parents— Habits at Jena 
— TKoUeiwIeiM— Removes to Weimar— 3farta 8ttiart—The Maid of 
Orfaoiu— Habits at Weimai^rA« Bride of JHeseina—WUhelm Tell— 
•Last Sickness— Death— Character. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elu- 
cidations juad Connecting Narrative. With a Portrait of Cromwell, 
fh>m an Original Miniature by Coopeb. Third Edition, with numerous 
additions and Corrections. In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, cloth. 21. 2b, 

Contents:— 2Ti« CivU War, 1636 to 1646— The Long Parilament— 
Cambridge— LowestoflF—Winceby Fight— Battle of HAa&hj— Between 
the Two dva Wars, 1646-1648— Army Manifesto —King's Escape 
from Hampton Court— Concerning the King in the Isle of Wight- 
King inteotU Escape — Prayer Meeting. 

Second Civil War, 1648— Preston Battle— Concerning the business of 
the King— Death Warrant 

Ca'mpai§n in Ireland, 1649 — The Levellers — A declaration by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland — Irish War — Declaration for the undeceiving of 
Deluded People. 

War wiih Scotland, 1680-1651— Battle of Dunbar— Moss Troopers- 
Edinburgh Castle surrendered— Second visit to Olasgow— Battle of 
Worcester. 

The LitOe Farliameni, 1661-1669— First ProteeionUe BarUatnent, 1664— 
Dissolution of the First Protectorate Parliament. 

The Major Generals. 1666-1666— Compliment, Swedish Ambassador- 
Jamaica — Meeting of the Second Protectorate Parliament— Dissolution 
of the Second Protectorate Parliament— Death of the Protector. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION, oomprising the Addi- 
tional Letters inserted in the Second Edition. 8vo, doth. 6*. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION, comprising the Addi- 
tional Letters inserted in the Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. 8b. 

PAST AND PRESENT. Second JBdition. Post 8vo, cloth. 10s. ed. 
Contents:— Proem— The Ancient Monk— The Modem Worker- 
Horoscope. 

SARTOR RESARTUS; oa the Live and Opinions of Hxbb 
TeufelsdbSokh. Third Edition. Post 8vo, doth. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :— Preliminary— Editorial Difficulties — Reminisoenoes — 
Characteristics— The World in Clothes— Aproufr—Misoellaneous— His- 
torieal— The World out of Clothes — Adamitism— Pure Reason— Pro- 
spective- OeneslB— Idyllic— Pedagogy-r-Getting under Way— Ro» 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS -(Clwtinuerf). 

manoe — Sonows of TeufelsdrOckh— The Everlasting Ko— Centre of 
Indifference — The Everlasting Yea -^ Pause — Incident In Modem 
History— Church Clothes— STmhols—Helotage— The Phoenix— Old 
Clothes— Organic Filaments— Nataral Sapematnralism— Clrcumqpeo- 
tive— The Dandiacal Body— Tailons— Farewell. 

TRANSLATION OF GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER; Contain 
ing Meister's Apprenticeship and Meister's Travels. Second Edition' 
Revised. Three Volumes. Small 8vo, cloth. IS*. 

** The philosophical diicnuions it oobmIiib; its keen glaiiccs into lift and art ; the 
minute and aillfiil delineation of men ; the lively, (genuine exliibition of the scenes 
they ntove in; the oecasional touches of eloquence and tenderness, and eren of 
poeby, the Tcnr essence of poetry ; the quantity of thought and knowledge embodied 
m a stTle so nch in general febcities. of which, at least, the new and sometimes 
exquisitely happy metapliors have been preserved,— cannot wliolly escape an observinc 
leader, even on the moat eursory pcraaaL Not pedagogy only, and nusbandry ana 
art ana religion and human conduct in the nineteenth oentujy, but geology, astro- 
nomy, cotton-spinninK. metallurgy, anatomical lecturing^ and much uae, arc 
typically shadowed foith.*— IVaawrter's Frtfuee. 

CHART OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. By Chaeies B. 
Bebmabd, C.E. Neatly printed on a large sheet 1«. 

COSTELLO'S (DUDLEY) TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 

THE MEUSE ; with the Legends of the Walloon Country, and of the 

Ardennes. By Dudlby Costkllo. With an Ornamental Frontisi»ece, 

and numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition. Post 8vo, doth. 14ff. 

" Without desiring to institute a comparison between the Rhine and the Meuae,— for 
they differ essentuiUy in their churacteriaticik— or endeavouring to deter tliosc vrfaoae 
aspirations lead them toirards ' the exuldng and abounding river,* the object of these 
pages is to show that the Heuse poasesses beauties of its»own, which will amply 
teu-ard all who seek them ; that its hfstoiy, its language, its customs, and ita tmditkMM, 
aae replete with interest ; and the lover of naturei and the inquirer into the pae^ may 
alike And food for admiration and reflection as he wanders be t ween ita Maka.*— 
Prrfaee. 

CRAIK'S (Q. U ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; ob, Cubiosities 
OF Faxilt Hibtoby. By Obobob Lillik Cbaik, Esq., Professor of 
History in Queen's College, Belfut 4 vols. With Portraits. PostSvo, 
cloth. 10».6d. each. 

CoirrBNTS :— The Knollys Family— The Peverenxe»— Walter, Earl of 
Essex— Earl of Leicester— Amy Rohsart— Queen Elizaheth— Sir Philip 
Sidney— Lady Rich — Franois Walsingham — Sir Christopher Blonnt— 
Roheit, Earl of Essex — E^rls of Warwick and Holland— Ladv Frances 
Howard— Earl of Somerset— The Banbury Peerage Case, Ac, dke., Ac. 

Kindred of Queen Anne Boleyn — ^Lady Dorothy Devereux — The Old 
Perdes— Earl Henry the Wizard— The Last of the Ruthvens— The Last 
• Lord Cobham — The jLast Lord Grey of Wilton — Mary Tudor, the French 
Queen— The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey— Margaret Tudor, the Scottish 
Queen— Lady Arabella Stui^ &c., &c., &c. 

The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy — Charles Bran- 
don's Widow and her Second Marriage— The Lady Mary Grey— Sir 
Robert Dudley— Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots— The Cavendishes 
and the Stanhopes— Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton— The 
Wharton and Stuart Duel— The Bruce and Sackville Duel— The Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar— The Earldom of Menteith, Ac, Ac, &c 

The Great Earl of Cork, and the Boyles— The Founder of the Fermor 
Family- The First of the Bouveries— The Ducal Osbomes— The PoW- 
more Bamfyldes— Anne Clifford— Sir Stephen Fox— The Founder of the 
House of Phips— The House of Petty— Percy the Trunkmaker- The 
Heiress of the Percies— Anne of Buccleuch. 

DANTES DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. A Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original Collated with the Best Editions, 
and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Cabltlx, M.D. PottdTo, with a 
Portrait, cloth. 14*. 
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DIAGRAMS (A SERIES OF), illustrative of the Principles of 
Mechanical Philosophy and their Application. Twenty-one large Plates, 
drawn on Stone by Henby Chapman, and printed in Colours by C. F. 
Chbffins, with Descrlptiye Letter-press. Under the Superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of UsefUl Knowledge. One large folio Vol., 
cloth. 52s. 6d, 
These Diagrams may also be had in single Sheets, price 2a. 6d. each Sheet. 

>. The Lcrer— Balance. 

3. Lever of First and Second Order. 

3. Stable Eouilibrium and Bent Levers. 

4. Section of Fire Enjrine. 

5. Wheel and Axle— Differential Axle. 
0. - — Capstan, Spring, and Fusee. 
7. Wheel and Axle— Toothed Gear. 

8. Elevation of Crane. 

9. — — Friction Bands, Circular Saw, 

&c. 
10. The Pulley, fixed and moveable. 



11. Compound andWhite's. 

13. Smeaton's. 

13. The Inclined PUme. 

14. Inclined Plane and Wedge. 
15. Tilt Hammer. 

16. The Screw. 

17. Endless Screw and Fly Press. 

18. Screw. Sundinv Press, Ac. 

19. Macmnes, Section of Saw Frame. 
20. Shears for Cutting Iron. 

31. «n Eight-days' Clock. 



DICKEN'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations by 

Sbymoub and " Phiz." Svo, cloth, 12. !«.; half morocco, marbled edges, 

11, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 12. Qs. 6d, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by "Phiz." 

Svo, cloth, 12. Is. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 12. 4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt 

edsres 12. Ss. Qd. 
SKETCHES BY "BOZ." A New Edition, with Forty Illustrations 

by Gbobob Cbuikshakk. Svo, cloth, 12. 1«.: half morocco, marbled 

edges, 12. 4^. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 12. 6s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by "Phiz." 

Svo, cloth, 12.10.; half morocco, marbled edges, ll.4s.6d.', morocco, 

gilt edges, 12. 6s. 6d. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations by 

G. Cattbbmolb, and H. K. Bbownb. Imperial Svo, cloth, ISs. 
BARN ABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Seventy- 
eight Illustrations by G. Cattbbmolb, and H. K. Bbownb. Imperial 

Svo, cloth, I3s. 
AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. Two 

Volumes. Post Svo, cloth, 12. la. 

Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Uni/ormlif printed m erovtn octavo^ Corrected and Revised throughout, 
wiih new Pre/aces hy the Author. 

BARN ABY RUDGE. With a Frontispiece by H. K. Bbowne. 

Cloth, 4s. ; half morocco, 6s. 6d. 
THE Old curiosity shop, with a Frontispiece by Gbobob 

Cattbbmolb. Cloth, 4«. ; half morocco, 6«. 6<2. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With a Frontispiece by T. Webstbb, R.A. 

Cloth, 6s.; half morooco, 7«. 6d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With a Frontispiece by C. R. Leslie, 

R.A. Cloth, bs.'. half morocco, Is. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With a Frontispiece by Feank Stone. 

Cloth, bs. ; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. With a Frontispiece by Gbobob Cbuikshakk. 

Cloth, 8s. 6d. ; half morocco, 6s. 
AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circnlation. With a Frontispiece 

by C. Stanfield, R.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 
SKETCHES BY "BOZ;" Illustrative of Every-day Life and Every- 
day People. With a Frontispiece by Gbobob Cbuikshakk. Clotii, 

Ss. 6d. ; half morocco, 6s. 
DICKENS, CHARLES (PORTRAIT OF). Engraved by Fikden, from 

a Painting by D. Maclisb, R.A. Ito, plain, Is. ; FoUo, India paper, 2s. 
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DUMAS' (ALEXANDRE) CELEBRATED CRIMES. 8<ro,cat>th. lOc 
GoNTKMTS :— The BorgUs-^the Coantess of St Geran— Joan of Naples — 
Nisida— The Marchioness of BriDvilliers— The Genci— The ICaschioness 
de Ganges — Karl Ludwig Sand— Yaninka— Urban Grandier. 

EDINBURGH TALES. A Series of Stories and Novelettea, illus- 
trative of English, Irish, and Scottish Character, Domestic Manners, and 
Social Duties, by Mrs. Johkstoxb, Mrs. Gobb. Miss Mitfobd, Maby 
HowiTT, and the most popular Writers of Fiction. Edited by Mrs. 
Johnstons. In Three Volumes, imperial Bvo, doth gilt. 49. Bd. each 
Volume. 

EDINBURGH TALES. In one thick vol., cloth, fall gilt back. 8«.6c;. 

CoNTBNTs:— Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq.— The Sabbath Ni^fs 
Supper— The Cousins — The Renounced Treasure — The Maid of Honour 
— The Rangers of Connaught — The Elves— Mrs. Mark Luke ; or, West- 
Country Ezclusives— The Freshwater Fisherman— The Story of Martha 
Guinnis and her Son— The Deformed— The White Fawn; a Korth 
American Stoiy — Johnny Darby shire, a Primitive Quaker — Story of 
Farqubarson of Inverey — The Author's Daughter— The Balsam-seller of 
Thurotzer-The Golden Pot— The Days of Old— Country-town Life- 
Maria Wilson; a Tale of the Persecuting Times — Violet Hamilton; or, 
The "Talented" Family— Christmas Amusements — The Hungarian 
Maiden and the Tavemicus — The Professional Visits of Le IXMCtear 
Koir; a Story of the French Revolution — Donald Lamart, the Braemar 
Drover — Mouiering Sunday — ^Andrew Howie, the Hand-Loom Weaver— 
The Ventilator of the Old House of Commons — Presentiment — The 
Legend of the "Big Fluke"— The Ross Beh Wrecker— Blanche Dela- 
mere — The Weird of the Winrams; a Tale of the Persecuting Times— 
Nigbean Coaxd; or, The Tinker's Daughtez^The Elizabethines— Old 
Master Green. 

FAIRHOLT'S (F. W.) COSTUME IN ENGLAND: A Histobt or 
Dbbss, from the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth Century; 
with a Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use or Ornament worn about 
the Person. By F. W. Faibholt, F.SA. With upwards of 600 En- 
gravings, drawn on Wood by the Author. One thick volume, Svo, 
cloth. 81«. ed. 

CoNTBNTB : — The Early Britons— The Romans in Britain — The Anglo- 
Saxons snd Danes — The Normans — The Plantagenets — York and Lan- 
caster—The Tudora— The Stuarts— From the Accession of William the 
Third to the Deatii of George the Second— From the Accession of George 
the Third to the Year Eighteen Hundred— Glossary. 

FAIRHOLT (F. W.)— The Hokb of Shaespekb, IllaBtrated and 
Described. By F. W. Faibholt, F.S. A., Author of " Costume in Eng- 
land," &c. With Thirty-three Engravings. Small Svo. 2s. Bd. 

Contents :— Shakspere's Birthplace — The Grammar School — Charleoote 
— Anne Hathaway's Cottage — New Place — The Tomb of Shakspere. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; ob, Youkq Irblaitd. A Satirical Novel. 
By the Author of " The Bachelor of the Albany," and *' My Uncle the 
Curate." Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth. 9«. 

FANNY HERVEY^ ob, The Mother's Choice. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post Svo, doth. ISa, 

FATHER DARCY. Ah Historical Bomanoe. By the Author of 
"Mount SoieV' "Bmilia Wyndham," &c. Two Yolnmes. Post 8vo, 
doth. 18*. 
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FAIRYTALES FROM ALL NATIONS. ByAwTHoinrR.MowrALBA, 
EmbeUished with Twenty-fonr Illustrations hj Richasd Dotlk. In an 
elegant Volume. Small Svo, fiincy boards. 9s. 

CoNTEKTS :— Birth of the Fairy Tale— Snow-White and Rosy-Red— The 
Story of Argilios and the Flame King— Persevere and Prosper— Prince 
of the Glow-Worms— The Two Misers— Prince Chaffinch— The Wolf 
and the Nightingale— The Enchanted Crow — The Dragon-Giant and his 
Stone Steed— The Story of Siva and Madhava— The Goblin Bird— The 
Shepherd and the Serpent — The Expeditious Frog — Eastward of the Sun 
and Westward of the Moon — The Little Man in Grey — Red, White, and 
Black— The Twelve Lost Princesses and the Wizard Ring— The Study 
of Magic under Difficulties— Fortune's Favourite — The Lucky Days — 
The Feast of the Dwarfo— The Three Dogs— The Courageous Flute- 
Player— The Glass Hatchet— The Golden Duck— Goldy— The Serpent 
Prince— The Prophetic Dream. 

FINDEN'S BEAUTIES OF THE POET MOORE; Comprising 
Forty-eight Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his Works, 
with Ornamental Borders by J. Marchant; Engraved in the highest 
Style of Art from Paintings by eminent Artists. With Descriptive Letter- 
press. In one thick volume, imperial 4to, elegantly boimd in moroooo, 
gilt edges. 6Ss.- 

Jlaa m Two FoIhiiim^ eacA eownlete in Uteff, mJ told «e»anrt«^. Price ^ eaeh 
tolume: Imperial Ato, eUgtmtlf wnatd in red moreeeo, gUt eigm, 4S>. ; or m Atima 4to, 
untkfroef tmfretriont i^tkeplatee on India paper, pnee 68t. 

This work may likewise be had in separate Plates. 

Price of each Ibrtrait : — 

Beautifhlly Coloured, after the Original Paintings, Imperiai Ho 2«. Qd. 

Proofs, on India Paper, Atlaa 4to 2». Od. 

Prints, Imperial 4to Is. Od. 



8UBJBCT8. rAIJITBB BT 

3. Letbia . . 
8. Norah Creina 



4. Holy Eyea 
6. Irish Gbrl 



W.F.Frith,A.BJL. 

W.P. Frith. A.R.A. 

J. O. Middleton 

A. Elmore^ A.R^. 
0. Yoang Kittr . . J. Wright 
7. Lau«hinff Eyea . W. P. Frith, A &.A. 

^ '^eer . *^^. } A. Ehnore. A.R.A. 

9. The Exile' .'.*.' W. F. Frith, A.tLA.. 

10. Moniin|c of L*fe W.F. Frith, A.II.A. 

*^ "^Sprite °'*°'^ ^'- ^~* 



12. The Garden 

Flower . 

13. Love's Summer- 

Cloud . . . 

14. Toong Jessica . 

15. The ETeninf 

Star .... 

16. The Fensive 

Thought . . 

17. The Coming 

Step .... 

18. St. Jerome's Lore 

19. Ninetta .... 

"* ^Beau5^*?*^' }^-^- ^^ ^*^ 
91. Theresa .... Augustus Efrg 

^ '^n^n ^^'^U. G. Middleton 
juymn . . > . j 

23. Zelim . . . . A. de Yalentlni 



J. Wright 

W.F. Frith, A.R.A. 
E. W. Ward 
Frank Stone 

W.P. Frith, A.]lJk. 

E. W.Waid 

H.O'Neil 
Augustus Egg 



8VBJBCT8. 

24. The Grecian 

M a id .... 

25. Anna . . • • • 
36. The Wreath . . 

27. The Cottage 

Maid . . . . 

28. The Indian Maid 

29. Rich and Bare . 

30. The Rival Sisters 
81. Eveleen . . . . 

32. Love's Toung 

Dream . . . 

33. Kathleen . . . 

34. The Last Rose 

of Summer . 

85. The Hamlet's 

Pride .... 

36. The Planet . . 

37. O'Donohue's 

Mistress . . . 

38. The Desmond's 

Love . • . • 

39. The Lute . . . 
4a The Garland . . 

41. The Casket . . . 

42. The Sunflower . 

43. The High-bom 

Ladye . . . 

44. Lalla Bookh . . 

45. The Peri . . . 

46. Hiada 

47. Nourmahal . . 
48.Lea 



} 



" rAmnn bt 

S. Newton, B.A. 

W.P. Frith, A.R.A 
J.Wood 

E. M. Ward 

A. Elmore, A.Bi.A 
W. Fisher 
A. Elmore, A.R.A> 
R. T. Bott 

A. Derby 

E. Hawkes 
W.Maddox 

|>W. Room 
R. T. Bott 
r W.Maddox 

F. Crowley 

Augustus Egg 
J.Wood 
W.Maddox 
A. Derby 

S. Hart, R.A. 

A. de Valentini 
H. Warren 
J. G. Middleton 
H. Wairen 
A. de Valentini 



} 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



FIN DEN — The Dauqi^tess of Erik : A Series of PortraitB illustra- 
tive of " Moose's Ibish Mblodibs/' from Paintings by W. P. Frith, 
A.R.A^ A. EufOBX, A.R.A., W. Fishkb, J. Wbioht, A. Debby, E. 
Hawkxs, W. Room. J. G. Midolbton, R. T. Bott, and J. Wood. 
Engraved hj, or under the superintendence of, Mr. Edward Fixdbn. 
With descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to, doth, handsomely gilt. 21«. 

This Volume ia a aelection 0/ Plates from " Findbn's Beautibs of Moobb.** 

FLORIST, FRUITIST, AND GARDEN, MISCELLANY. Super- 
intended by Edwabd Bbck, of Isl6worth. Mow Publishing, in Monthly 
Numbers. Price Is. each. 

This work contains communications tram many of the most sucoessfiil 
cultivators of Flowers; and will be foand not only interesting to the 
lovers of gardens, but the year's numbers, when bound up, fbnn an elegant 
book for me drawing-room table. 

Each Monthly Part includes a Monthly Calendar of Operations supplied 
by practical Florists, with a oolooied plate and a woodcut executed in the 
best manner. 

FLORIST AND GARDEN MISCELLANY. Volume for 1849. 
8vo, cloth. ISs. 6d, 

Indbx to Coloured Plates: — Abelia floribunda— Carnations, May's 
Romeo, Owen Glendower— Cinerarias, Kendall's Princess ; SauBpareii 1 
Richard Cobden; Henderson's Carlotta Grisi— Dahlia, Beauty of Hast- 
ings — Epacrises; Story's Radiata; Story's Eclipse; Story's Unique — 
Pansies, Dark, Duke of Norfolk; Light, Mrs. Beck — ^Pelargoniums, 
Fancy, Defiance; Ne-plus-nltra ; Jenny Lind — Picotees, Burrough's 
Duchess of Sutherland— Lorina — Plumbago Larpent»— Ranunculuses, 
Aspirant; Captivator— Tigridiapavonia; Tigridia oondiflora ; Verbenas, 
Eclipse; Princess Alice ; Royal purple. 

FLORIST AND GARDEN MISCELLANY. Volume for 1860. 
8vo, cloth. ISs. 6d. 

Index to Coloubed Plates: — Auricula, Lancashire Hero — Calceolaria, 
Pearl; Resplendens; Gaptivation; Surprise; Hamlet; Negro; Model- 
Camellia, Countess of EUesmere — Carnation, Jenny Lind ; Justioe 
Shallow— -Cattleyaspectabilis — Cineraria, Madame Sontag; Lady Hume 
Campbell— Cineraria, Beauty of Lorimore — Erica regsdis — Erica la- 
queata Intea — Erica Cavendishli var. — Fuchsia striata — Fuchsia 
unique— Fuchsia duplex — Hoya BeUa — Mimulus, Prince of Wales — 
Mitraria coocinea— Pelargonium, May Queen; Oscellatum — Tulip B^ou. 

FOSTERS (T. CAMPBELL) LETTERS ON THE CONDITION 

OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. By Thoxas Campbbll 
FoBTEB, Barrister^at-Law, " The Times Commissioner." Reprinted from 
^The Times," with copious Notes and Additions, and a Map of the Route. 
Second Edition. 

CoKTBNTB : — Cavan — Ballinamore — EnniskiUen — Fermanagh — Bally- 
shannon — Donegal — Gweedore — ^Dunfanaghy — Londonderry — Sligo — 
BaUysodore — Ballina — Mayo — Westport— Ballinasloe — Galway— Castle- 
rea — Roscommon — Tuam — Clifden — Connemara — Ennis — Clare —Li- 
merick — Thiurles — Tipperary — Roscrea — Tralee — Kerry — Kenmai'e— 
Bantry— Cork— Mallow— Waterford-WexfOTd— Kilkenny— KiUamey 
—Dublin— Belfast— London. 

GAFFER GOODMAN'S PICTURE HORN BOOKS: a Progressive 
Series. Neatly printed on Cardboard ; with Engravings on Wood. Six 
Cards. 2c2. each. 



1. The Alphabet and Words ofTwo Letters. 
3. Words of Two and Three Letters. 
3. Words not exceeding Four Letters. 



4. Words of One Syllable. 

5. Words not exceeding Two SvIUtbles. 

6. Words not exceeding Three Syllables. 
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GAMMER GURTON'S STORY BOOKS: newly revised and 
amended, for the amusement and delight of all good little Masters and 
Misses. By Ambrose MEETON,Gent., F.S.A. With Coloured Illustrations 
hy Absolon, Franklin, and F. Tayler. New Editions. Square, Fancy 
Wrapper. 6d. each. 



1. The Famous Histoiy of Sir Guy of 

Warwick. 
8. The Renowned History of Sir Beris of 

Hampton. 

3. The Excellent History of Tont Hicka- 

thrift. 

4. The Famous History of Friar Baeon. 

5. A True Tale of Robin Hood. 

6. A Merry Tale of the King and the 

Cobbler. 



7. The Pleasant Story of Patient Orissel. 

8. The Romantic Story of the Princess 

Rosetta. 

9. The Mad Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. 

10. A Rare Ballad of the Blind Beggar's 

Daughter. 

11. The Doleftil Story of the Babes in the 

Wood. 

12. A Famous Ballad of Fair Rosamond. 
1% Gammer Gurton's Garland. 



Nos. 1 to 6, in One Volume, doth, Ze. 6d., under the Title of 
GAMMER GURTON'S FAMOUS HISTORIES of Sir Gut of 
Warwick, Sir Bbvis of Hampton, Tom Hickathrift, Friar Bacon, 
Robin Hood, and The Kino and the Cobbler. 

Nos. 7 to 12, in One Volume, doth, Sa. 6d., under tJie Title of 
GAMMER GURTON'S PLEASANT STORIES of Patient Grissel, 
The Princess Rosetta, and Robin Goodfellow; and BALLADS of 
The Beooar's Daughter, The Babes in the Wood, and Fair 
Rosamond. 

GOETHES CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE IN THE YEAR 1792. 
Translated from the German of Goethe. By Robert Farie, Barrister- 
at-Law. Small Svo, cloth. Qe. 

** Goethe was early distinguished for his poetical genius and literaty performances ; 
and was introduced, when still avenr young man, to the Duke of Weimar, who invited 
him to his Court in the year 1776. Here he was soon made a member of the Council, 
and afterwards filled various offices in the government of the State. On the invtsion 
of France in the year 1792, by the allied army, under the command of the King of Prussia 
and the Duke of Brunswick, he accompanied his Prince, who held a command in 
the army, into that country, and he here records the observations and reflectioDB 
which he made during the campaign."— SVaiuZator's Preface. 

GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). — The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith. A Biooraphy : In Four Books. By John Forstbr, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister; Author of " Liyes of Statesmen and the Com- 
monwealth. With Forty Original Designs, Engraved on Wood. One 
^ck Volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 21«.; morocco elegant, 31«.6d. 

Contents :— Book I. 172&— 1757. The Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apo- 
thecary's Journeyman, Usher, and Poor Physician. — Book II. 1767—1769. 
Authorsliip by Compulsion. — Book III. 1769 — 1767. Authorship by 
Choice.— Book IV. 1767—1774. The Friend of Johnson, Burke, and 
Reynolds ; Dramatist^ Novelist, and Poet 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) POCKET COUNTY MAPS; New Editions, 
witii all the Railways correctly laid down. Engraved by Sidney Hall. 
Pruited on Chapman's Patent Paper-cloth. 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 



Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Bttckinsbamsbire 

Cambriogesliire 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumbeiland 

Derbyshire 

Deronshlre 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 



England 

Essex 

Gloucestershire 

Hamusbire 

Herefordshire 



Hertfordshire 
Huntingdon shire 
Isle of WiKht 
Isles of Man, Jersey, 

and Guernsey 
Kent 

On a sheet. 



Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 
^ orthumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Butlaudshire 
'Od. ; or In a case 9d. and 1«. each. 



ShropsUre 

Somersetsliire 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 

Westmoreland 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 



The following double the size of the above : — 
Yorkshire | Ireland | Scotland | Wales 

On a sheet, Is. ; or in a case, 1«. Qd. each. 



14 LIBT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HALL'S (SIDNEY) POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS V TBS 
Enolish COUNTIB0, wlth all the Coteh and Rail-Eoads a^comtely laid 
down and Coloured. Engraved by Sidkxt Hall. Bound in zfian with a 
tack. 16«. 

An Edition w alao homtd injiat Quartos/or the ZAbrarp or Dttk, Cloth. 16«. 

HALL'S (MRS. S. C.) TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. With 
Seventy lUnstrations on Wood. Large Svo, bound in dotl^ gilt, 21«. ; 
moroooo eleg^ant, 31«. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs: — The Govemeas— Grace Huntley — The Wife of Two 
Husbands— The Forced Blooms— The Moss Pits— The Old Maid— The 
Uses of Adversity — The Merchant's Daughter — The Private Purse— 
The Curse of Property- Lost Beauty— The Wisdom of Forethought— 
The Daily Governess— The Mother— The Young Person— Bear and 
Forbear. 

HALL (MRS. S. C.)— The Whitbbot. A Story of Ireland in 1822. 

8 vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 189. 

HAND (THE) PHRENOLOQICALLY CONSIDERED, being a 
Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Oiganisation of the Body. 
Post 8vo, with Four Plates, cloth. 4«. Qd. 

CoMTBiTTB :^The Brain, the Organ of Mind— Mind and Outward Form 
in Harmony— Effects of Age, Sex, Climate, &c. upon Mind — Bodily 
Suffering Dependent upon Organisation of Nervous System — Coun- 
tenance the Index of Mind — Correspondence between Forms and Habits 
of Animals — Form of Extremities differs in Individuals of the same 
Species — Hand, Index of Habit of Body and Temperament — Hand, Fotn- 
l4imary Forms of, connected with particular mental tendendea — Form 
of Hands. 

HAPPY IGNORANCE; on, Chvroh and Statb. A Rdigiotis 
Adventure, with Notes by the Editors. Small 8vo, doth. 6t. 

HARDING'S (J. D.) PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART; 

Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, 
EfiiBct and Colour. By J. D. Hardino, Author of " Elementary Art," Ac. 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engraved by tiie Author. 
Imperial 4to, doth, 63ff. ; proofs on India x>aper, 8i». 

GoNTKNi^s: — Imitation as applied to Art — Distinction between the 
Judgment and Feelings as applied to Art — Beauty and Form— Compo- 
sition-Light and Shade — Colour — Drawing firom Nature — On Manipu- 
lation and Materials. 

HOLY GOSPELS. Embelliehed with a Series of beautifal Illustra- 
tions by Ancient and Modem Masters ; and each page surroimded by an 
elaborate Decorative Border, illustrative of the Text inclosed : the whole 
Engraved, in the highest style of Art, on Wood, under the Superintend- 
ence of Mr. Chables Heath. A handsome small folio Volume, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 8l9.6d.; or morocco, elegant, gilt edges, 420. A 
large paper edition is also published, GO9. doth, gilt top ; or ^. morocco, 
elegant, gilt edges. 

HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. Reprinted fh)m the 

" Examiner." Small 8vo, boards. 2a. 

CoNTSirrs : — Hints to hang up in the Nursery — The Londoner's Garden 
— Spending a Very Pleasant Evening — The Light Nuisance — Passing 
the Bottle— Art against Appetite— The Water Party— Filling the Grave 
— The Fire and the Dressing Room— Fresh Air— Exercise— A B^-Ito(nn 
Paper. 
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HORSE fTHE) AND HIS RIDER; OR, Sketches and Akbcdotbs 
OV THB Noble Quadktjpbd akd of Equestrian Natioks. By Bollo 
SpmkOfibld. With Illustrations. Small Svo, doth. 5a. 

Contents : — Domestication of the Horse — Various Breeds — Sagacity — 
Piddity— Sociability, &c. — Insanity— Vices and Dangerous Habits — 
Speed and Endurance — Carnivorous Primitiye State of Wild Horses — 
Itie Steppes — The Centaur— The Mongols and Calmucks — A Russian 
Taboon — The Cossacks — The Circassians — The Mamelukes — Bela; a 
Story of the Caucasus — Persian Horses — A.rabian Horses — Feral Horses 
of America— Indians and Gauchos. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A CORNER; or, Sblbotions ik 
Pbose and Vbesb from Authors best suited to th&t mode of enjoyment; 
with Comments on each, and a general Introduction. With Eighty 
Illustrations, from Designs by F. W. Hulmb and J. Fbakelin. Two 
Volumes. Small Svo, cloth. 12a. 

CONTKNTS :— Letter to a New-Bom Child — The School-Mistress— Grown 
Schoolboys — Ode on Solitude — Sir Bertrand — ^Robinson Crusoe — Peter 
Wilkins' Discovery of the Plying Woman— Gil Bias and the Parasite— 
Ludovico in the Haunted Chsumber — The Warning — John Buncle— 
Delights of Books of Travel — A Shipwreck, a Sea- Voyage, and an Ad- 
venture by the Way— Business, Books, and Amusement— Inconsistency 
in our Expectations — The Enchantments of the Wizard Indolence — 
Stories from the "Tatler," "Spectator," and "Guardian"— Clubs of 
Steele and Goldsmith— Count Fathom's Adventure in the Lone Cottage 
— ^The Hermit— Peter Pounce's Dialogue with Parson Adams — Verses 
written at an Inn at Henley — Advantages of Cultivating a Taste for 
Pictures — Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College — A Long Story — 
6ir Roger de Coverley — Manners of the French — ^A House and Grounds 
— Two Sonnets and an Inscription on a Spring— Descriptions of Might — 
Retirement and Death of a Statesman — Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

HUNT'S (LEIGH) STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 

being a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and the most 
celebrated Narratives of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with Com- 
ments throughout, occasional Passages Versified, and Critical Notices of 
the Lives and Genius of the Authors. Two Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. 24«. 

Contents : — Dante. The Italian Pilgrim's Progress — Pulei. Humours of 
Giants ; The Battle of Roncesvalles — Boiardo. The Adventures of An- 
gelica; The Death of Agricau; The Saracen Friends; Seeing and 
Believing — Arioato. The Adventures of Angelica ; Astolfo's Journey to 
the Moon; Ariodante and Ginevra; Suspicion; Isabella — Taaso. Olindo 
and Sophronia; Tancred and Clorinda; Rinaldo and Armida; with the 
Adventure of the Enchanted Forest. 

JEWSBURY (GERALDINE, E.)— The HALir-sigMM. A KovBi. 
2 Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. 18«. 

JEWSBURY'S CQERALDINE, E.) ZOE: Thb History op Two 
Lr7B8. A Novel. 8 Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. Sis. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES addressed to 

mebchants, manufactubbbs, betail dealebs, desionebs, abt-wobk- 
MEN, AND THB OENEBAL PUBLIC ; wlth uumerous Illustrations on Wood and 
of actual Fabrics. Dedicated, by apeeial permiaaion, to hia Royal Highneaa 
Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, <fcc., <fcc. Now publishing 
in Monthly Numbers, Svo, price each Numberj la. 

JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES, Volumes 1 to 4 
are now ready : containing 132 Patterns of actual Fabrics, and nearly 
600 Engravings on Wood. Svo, cloth. Each Volume la. 6d. 
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KAVANAQH (JULIA).— Thb Three Paths. A Story for Toaog 

People. With lUustrations on Wood from Desigiu by Akdbew Kaclubx, 
Small 8vo, doth. Price 6a. 

CoKTKNTS : — The Heroes of the Tale are introdnoed to the rMdevn-JUniU 
Mathurius'8 First Difficulties in the Path of Knowledge— Eariy Mto- 
fortunes— The Journey— A Meeting — The Three Patlis — Robinson 
Crusoe's Island — Travelling Adventures — The Three Moral Saws and 
the Beggar— The Difference between Real and Imaginary Adventures— 
The Fairy Tale— The Adventure in the Wood— The Little Maiden of 
the Orchard— Robinson Crusoe again— The Parting— Unexpected Mift- 
fortunes— The Return Home— A Happy Day. 

KELLrS (WILLIAM) EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA, Otkr 

THE Pbairib, Rocky MomrrAiKS, akd Great Siebba Nevada; with 
a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of that Country. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 21«. 

KEPPEL'S (CAPTAIN) NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 

TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. "DIDO," for the Suppression of 
Piracy. With Extracts from the Joomal of his Excellency Bir James 
Brooke, Ri^ah of Sarawak (now Her Mi^esty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General to the Sultan, and Independent Chiefs of Borneo); 
brought down to the occupation of Labuan. With Six Maps and Eleven 
Views in Tinted Lithography. Third Edition. Two Volomes. 8vo, 
cloth, 32s. 

KING OF SAXONrS JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1844. ByDr.C.G.CABUB.Phy8idan 
to His MfOesty. Translated by S. C. Davidson, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 11«. 

KOHi.'S (J. G.) RUSSIA. Comprising Si. Peteraburgh — Moscow 
—Karkhoif— Riga— Odessa— The German Provinces on the Baltic— The 
Steppes— The Crimea. With a Map. 8vo, cloth, lU. 

KOHL'S (J. G.) AUSTRIA. Comprising Vienna— Prague— Hun- 
gary — Bohemia- TheDanube — GalUciar-Styria— Moravia— Bukovino — 
and the Military Frontier. 8vo, cloth, lU. 

KOHLS (J. G.) IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 8vo, 
doth, 11«. 

CoKTENTS :— Ireland — Dublin — Edgeworthtown — The Shannon — Li- 
merick — Scattery Island and the Round Towers — Tralee—Lakes of 
Killamey— Bantry— Cork -— Kilkenny — Waterford -—Wexford— Ennis- 
oorthy— The Yale of Avoca— The Lakes and Ruins of Glendaloog^b— 
Drogheda — Belfast— The Oianfs Causeway. 

5boffc»?»d— The Clyde— Glasgow— Edinburgh— Stirling— PertlH-Dnnkeld 
— Taymouth Castie— Loch Tay— Killin— Loch Katrine. 

JS'n^^afuf— Birmingham— Stafford— Chester— Liverpool— Wales— Angle* 
sey — Carlisle — Newcastle — Durham — York — Leeds — Manohestei>- 
Oxford — Salisbury — Stonehenge — Eton College^— Windsor Castie — Win- 
chester—Southampton — Netiey Abbey— The New Forest— Portsmouth- 
Isle of Wight. 

KOHLRAUSCH'S (F.) HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 8vo, cloth, 149. 

Contents: — Ancient Germany and its Inhabitants, from the most 
Ancient Times to the Conquests of the Franks under Clovis, 486 a j>.— 
From the Conquests of Clovis to Charlemagne, 486-768— The Carlovin- 
gians, from Charlemagne to Henry I., 768-919— From Henry I. to 
Kindolphns of Hapsbui^, 919-1273— The Middle Ages— From Rudolphus 
I. of Hapsbnrg, to Charles T ., 1273-1620— Emperors of Different Houses, 
1873-1437— The House of Austria, from Charles V. to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1520-1648— From the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, to the present 
time. 
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LANDOrrs (WALTER SAVAQE) POPERY: British anb FoBn«w. 

Post 8vo, sewed. U. Bd. 

LEONE (THE ABBATE.>— Thb Jesuit CosrapiRAOT. I^e Secret 

Plan of the Order, detected and revealed by tlie Abbats Lbomb, with 
a Preface by M. Yigtob Gonsidbrakt, Member of the National AssembiT ■ 
of France, and of the Municipal Coimeil of the SeiBO. TraDslated, with 
the author's sanction, from the authentic French Edition. Post 8tcl 
ck>fh. 108. Qd. 

"Leone fcivea, with exact detailBk the luurratiTe of his own life «t tlie periods whieh 
have reference to the erents of whieh he spedu. It is incontestable that he entered 
the Monastery of Chiori with an extremely ardent, fixed, and vrofonnd determination; 
that he desired nothing so much as to become a Jesuit, and that all at once, without 
any ascertained motive, he was seen, to the great amasament of eveiybodjt ifii^ 
firom that nonastety into which he had so CMerly desired admittance two menthi 
befbre, and where he liad met with nothing but kindness, fttvom^ and all sorts of 
winning treatment. It is certain, then, that he received some terrible shock in the 
monaateiy. The fhcts relating to all the eircnmstanoes which form in the narrative 
the envelope^ as it were, to tiie Setrtt Co ^/i e me t , mn of public notoriety in Leone\ 
native land, and he narrates them publicly* mentioning names, i^es, dates, fiscts^ 
and persons, and for my part I doubt not tut the publleation now made by Leone is 
the true and sincere explanation of that mysterious point.'*— JUttor's Pr^fnet. 

LEVER'S (CHARLES) ("HARRY LORREQUER") WORKS. 

THE DALTONS ; ob, The Thbeb Boads ik Lofb. With Illustrationa 
by "Phiz." Now publishing in Monthly Numbersi 8vo; each Number, 
price 1<. 

BOLAND GASHEL. With Forty niostrstioBfl by " Phiz." 8vo, cloth, 
Ha. \ luOf morocco, 2A». Qd. ; morocco, gilt, edges, 269. Qd, 

DIARY AND NOTES OF HORACE TEMPLETON, Bbq^ Late 

Seeretanr of Legation at . Second Edition. Two Volumes. Post 

8y<», dotlu 2]«. 

ST. PATRICK'S EVE ; ob, Thbeb Eras xn thb Lite ot an Ibibh 
Peasant. With Illustrations by "Phiz.'' Small Svo. New and 
Cheaper EditloB. i».Bd, 

The foUowiag Works have been reduoed in Price : — 

THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRT LORHEQUER. With numerous 
Illustrations by " Phiz." 8vo, cloth, la. 

CHARLES O'MALLET, THE IRISH DRAGOON. With niastra- 
tlonsby "Phiz." Two Volumes. 8to, cloth. 14«. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. With lUnetrations by H. K. 
Browne. 8vo, cloth, la. 

TOM BURKE OF "OURS." With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

Two Volumes. 8to, cloth, lia. 

THE O'DONOGHtTB ; A Tale or Ibbland Fifty Txabs Ago. With 
mnstrations by H. K. Bbownb. 8vo, cloth, la. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE ; a Tale ot TifH Tnra o» the Union. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Bbownb. Two Volumes. 8vo, .cloth. 14*. 

LEWES (Q. H.) — The Life of Maxixiliik Bobespiebbb, with 
Extracts firom his Unpublished Conespondence. By the Author of 
I "BiographicalHistory of Philosophy," Ac. Post 8vo, cloth. 9». 

"There has hitkerto been no Mogmpliy of Bobetpterre. Notices in Biographical 
Dictionaries and in Histories of the French RerolaiioB, are the onlj recq ris of a 
career which has left so deep an impression upon men's mind*. It seemed, therefor^ 
desMble, on manv aeeonaU, that the materials for a more complete nnderstandbif 
of this remarkable man. aeattered through numerous and not easily accessible 
volumes, should be brought together, and so selected as to present a view of the 
■epanle phases of ^e character of this extrwndinaiy man, and thus ftamishing the 
date upon whieh a iudgmeiit of him may he fbrmed. Everything known about Um 
la here collected; aU his opinions are ateted, and the pith and substance of almost 
all Us pabliahed s p c ech ei trandated.*'— Prtflm. 

C 
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LEWES'S (G. H.) RANTHORPE. By the Author <*^«Eose, 
Blanche, and Yiolet" Post Svo, cloth. 9«. ' 

LEWES (Q. H.) — Thb Noblb Hbabt ; A Tragedy, in Thite Acts. 
8vo, sewed. 2«. 

LEWIS'S (WILLIAM) CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
Progressiye Lessons. Showing the most approved methods of beginning 
and ending the Game, together with various Situations and Checkmates. < 
With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. Third. Edition. 
Small 4to, cloth. b». 6d. 

LIBERTY. A Pobm. Addressed to Lord Stanlbt. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

LfFE IN MEXICO, Durino a Kbsidbkob of Two Tbabs ib that 
CouNTBT. By Madame Caldkbon db la Babca. 8vo, cloth. 11«. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By M. 8. C. With i 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small 8vo, cloth. Ss. 

Coktentb:— The Blind Boy— The Beea— The Baby— Little Children— 
The Robins— Snow Drops— The Snow— Voices— Hen and Chickens- 
Night— The Moon— Birds' Nests— The Coal Pit— The Lambs— The 
Daisy— The Skylark— Summer— "I will Demand of Thee"— The Sea- 
Heaven — The Mice — The Glowworms — The Mountains — September— 
The Thunder-storm- The Swallows— The Hidden Life. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS. A Tale of the Affghan Bebellion. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 9«. ^ 

LOVER'S (SAMUEU SONGS AND BALLADS. Gontuning Songs 
of the Superstitions of Ireland, Legendary Ballads, and Miscellaneous 
Songs. Secoikl Edition, with Additions. Small 8vo, cloth. 6a. 

%* This Edition contains the Songs sung in Mr. Lover's " Irish Evenings." ^ 

LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) WO RKS.~Standard Edition. 

Small 8vo. With Frontispieoe and Vignette. Each Volume, Cloth, 6s. 



BIENZL 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 

GODOLPHIN. 

ENGLAND & THE ENGLISH. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE ARAM. 



LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

PELHAM. 

DISOWNED. 

DEVEREUX. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

ZANONL 



THE LADY OF LYONS; ob, Lovb and Pbidb. A Plat, in Fire 
Acts. 8vo, sewed. 28. 6d. 

MONEY. A COMBDT, in Five Acts. Svo, sewed. 2*.6d. 

RICHELIEU; ob, The Conspibact. A Plat, in Five Acts. 8vo, 
sewed, is. 6d. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; ob, Maitt Sidbs to a Chabactkb. 
A CoMBDT, in Five Acts. Svo, sewed. 6s. 

LETTERS TO JOHN BULL, Esq., on Affaibs ooitkbctkd with 
HIS LAin>BD Pbopbbtt, and thb Pebsons who uvk thebxox. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6cL 
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LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) \NORKS.-{Oon^uedi) 

THE STUDENT. A Sbbibs of Papsbs. SmaU 8vo, cloth. 68. 

Contsktb: — On the Difference between Authors, and the Impression 
oeaveyie4 of them by fheir Works — Monos and Daimonos— On the De- 
parture of Youth— The World as it is— Knebworth— The Choice of 
Fhylias. a Tale— Lake Leman— The Ordeal of Love— On the Want of 
Sympatny— Arasmanes : or, The Seeker— On 111 Health and its Con- 
soladons — The Law of Arrest — On Satiety — Chairolas — InfideUty in 
Love- Pi-ho-ti— The Knowledge of the World In Men and Books— The 
Magician — On the Passion for the Universal — Ferdinand Fitzroy ; 
or. Too Handsome for Anything— The New Phsedo ; or. Conversations 
ou Things Human and Divine, with One Condemned. 

Cheap Edition. 

'' Neatly printed in crown 8vo, double columns, with a New Preface, and Frontispiece 
to each Work. In Numbers, WeeJdj/, each Number, 1^; in Parts, 
Monthly f each Part, 7d. 

TkefoiUowing Works are Complete: — 

BIENZI; THS Last of thk Rohan Tbibukss. Cloth, 8«.6<f.; half 
morocco, marbled edges, Be. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. Cloth, Se. 6d. ; half morocco, marbled edges, ds. 

PELHAM; ob, Thr Advbktubbs of a Gbhtlbmak. Cloth, Ba.Qd.; 
half morocco, marbled edges, 68. 

EUGENE ARAM. A Talb. Cloth, 8«. 6<i.; half morocco, marbled 
edges. Be. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Cloth, Be.; half morocco, marbled 
edges, la.Qd. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Cloth, Sa.Qd.; half morocco, mar- 
bled edges, Qe. 

GODOLPHIN. Cloth, Sa. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 6a.ed. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. Cloth, 2».erf.; half morocco, 
marbled edges, 6s. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. Cloth, 4«. J half morocco, marbled edges 
6s. Qd. 

ERNEST MALTRAYERS now in course of Publication. 

M'CULLAGH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 

• OF FREE NATIONS, Considered in relation to their Domestic 

^ Institutions and External Policy. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24«. 

Contents :— Primary Elements of Greek Life— How Industry and Free- 
dom together grew in Greece— How the Wise grew strong— How the 
^ strong grew vain — The Enemies of Industry and Freedom among the 

J Greeks themselves- Ionic Life— Attic Ways and Means — The Seven 

( Sea Lands— The Towns— The House of Burgundy— The Empire— A 

great Nation — Colonial and Foreign Policy. 

M'CULLAQH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) USE AND STUDY OF 
H I STORY ; Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in 
Dublin. Stfoond Edition. 8vo, doth. 10s. 6d. 

CoMTBNTS:- Need of the Study of History— What is History?— Histo- 
rians— How to read History— Ancient History— Modem History. 

c 2 
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MARIE. From the French. Edited by Couira D*0b8^x* .With 
Four lUoBtratioiiB. SnaU Syo, doth. b», 

MARIOTTI'S (L) ITALY IN 1848. 8vo. cloth. 12* 

* ItaljhM lost one moM battle hi ber lofBf dfsastioteeampaictt agdlMtlkte. Once 
OMie is ike fidled in the waertioii of her tigitu to eustenee : oace lOire has the 
werid eoDM to the condaakMu l^at thae aie i ¥ » aa A -twenty m i l Uoa a ogttaliaM, but 
BO Italian nation."— la raonvcxios. 

MARY BARTON. A Talb ov Makohxscse Livb. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols, post 8?o» cloth. 18». 

MICHELETS (M.) HISTORY OF FRANCE Translated by 
Waltsb K. Kbllt. 8 Vols. 8yo,cleth. 289. 

CwHTBWTB :— Celts — Iberians — Romans — The (Germans — Picture of 
Fntnoe— Feodftl Fnuioe— Gregory YIT.— The Ctasade — Loois le Jenne 
— SoBond Crusade— Innocent III.— Greatness of lite King of France— 
Loais IX. — Sanctltv of the King of France — Philip the Fair — 
Boniface YIII.— Philip the Long— Charles lY.— PhiUp of Yalois— 
French Wars of Edward III. — Character of the Fourteenth Coitnry— 
Insanity of Charles YI.— The Dnke of Orleans— The Duke of Burgundy 
—Charles YII.— Siege of Orteans— The Maid of Orleans— Cardinal 
Beaufort— Trial and Execution of the Maid of Orleans— State of France, 
1431— 1440— Reform and Pacification of France— The EngUsk driven out 
ofFrance, 1442—1463. 

MILLER'S (THOS.) POEMS. SecondEdition. Small 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
CoHTBsiTS :— The Happy Yalley— The Old Fountain— The Evening 
Hynm— Melrose Abbey— The Haunted Lake— The Desolate Hall— 
On the Death of my Daughter— To Mary— The Old Bridge— Song of the 
Outlaws — Summer Morning — Westminster Abbey — The Dying widow 
—Shakspere— Ellen Gray— The Passing Bell— The Lady Mai^^aret— 
The Skylark— Hymn to Yenus- The Old Baron-^To a Beautiftd Child— 
The Yale of Peace— Tlie Nightingale— The Fisherman— Tte Old English 
Wood — Songs — Sonnets — Fragments. 

MILLER (THOS.) THE COUNTRY YEARBOOK: Deftcriptive 
of the Seasons; Birds, Insects^ and Qnadrupeds; Rural Scenes and 
Amusements. With Eight Coloured Pictures and One Hundred and 
Forty Illustrations on Wood. Small 8vo, cloth, 9«. ; or elegantly bound 
in morocco^ gUt edges, 12«. 

MOORLAND COTTAGE. By the Anthor of "Maiy Barton." 
With Illustrations by Bibkbt Fostkb. Fcap. 8vo, doth. be. 

MOUNT SOREL : ok, thb Heikbss op thb dk Vbbbs. A Novel. 
By the Author of the " Two Old Men's Tales."* 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth. 18». 

MOZART (THE LIFE OF). Including his Correspondence. By 
Edwasd Holmks, Author of " A Ramble among the MusiciaiiB of Ger- 
many," &c. Post 8vo, doth. 9s. 

MUSHETS (ROBERT) BOOK OF SYMBOLS: a Series of 

Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, and Philosophy. Each 
Ess^ iUvBtrating an Ancient STmbol or Moral Preespt. Second Bditien. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 6ff. 

MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novbl. By the Author of 
" The Bachelor of the Albany," and " The Falcon Fandly." 8 vols, post 
Svo, cloth. 81«.&f. 
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MY CWM TREASURY, A Gift-book fbr Boya and Girls. With 
Two Hundred Engraviags. Ib « thick post Svo Tolnme, ciolb, gilt back 
and edges. 7s. Bd. 

Gohtkktb:— Christmas Time— Mahommed All and his Son Ibrahim 
Pacha— The Ugly litUe Dnck — Jerasalem— The Life of Tom Thumb— 
fThe Bastard— Fountiuns Abbey— Damascaii— St. Panl^ Caihedral— 
Some Aceoont of Knole House— The Farmyard — Alezandiia— -A Visit 
io Oxford— The Bedouin Arabs— The Blind Beggar and his Dog^ 
Baalbec and Palmyra— On Deer and Deer-Stalking— Cairo— The Story 
dTFawnla the Fair and the Prince Dora8tas-<-Liyerpool and its Dodcs— 
The Star— Hftddon Hall, Derbyshire— Street Minstrelsy— Thebes. 

MITCHELL'S (SIR ANDREW, K.B.) MEMOIRS AND PAPERS; 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Great Britain to the Court of Prussia, from 17G6 to 1771. By Axdbhw 
BissKT, of Lincoln*8 Inn, Banister-at-Law^ and M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Syo, cloth. 80s. 

NEWLAND (REV. HENRY) THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS AND 
ITS FLY-FISHING. Post Sifo, cloth. With Plates, and Mi^. 12«. 

NIEBUHR'S (BERTHOLD) HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. Related by Bbbthold NiKBUHRtohis Little Son Marcus. 
Edited, -with Notes, by Felix Suumebly. With Four Coloured Illustra- 
tions by H. J. TowKSBKD. In small 4to, bound in fkncy doth. 4«. 6d. 

OoirTBirni :— The Expedition of the Argonauts— Tales of Heixsnles— The 
Henelides, and Orestes. 

NORTON'S (HON. MRS.) CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 

- A Bdbm. Second EditiDn. fiqnare 8w0j doth. 12«. Or in merocoo, gilt. IS*. 

CoKTBNTS : — The Opening — Spring — Summer — Autumn — Winter — 
QonoluBion. 

"It is perhaps acarMly nenuury to vtota tkat tlie tide of thta IViem ha* TCferenee to 
Hit Boval Highness the Prinee of Wales. The Child of the Islands was chosen, not 
as the theme of a Birthday Ode^ but as the ntost oompleto tjnt of a pecqUar elan--a 
eilass bora into a world w vecy vprioas destinies, with all toe certainty hvman pro- 
spects can give, of aMoying the blessings of this life, without inclining any of its pri- 
Tstions. I selected the Pnnce of Wales as nty illustration, because the innocence of 
bis age, the hopes that hallow his Urtli, and the hcreditaiy loyalty which clings to 
tbe thronoi concur in enabling men of all parties, and of every grade im society, to 
contemplate such a type, not only without envy or Mttemesa, but with o^ oommon 
feeling of earnest good-wHL*'— JV^foM. 

O'CONNELL (DANIEL). Pebsoital RsooLUEonoir^ OT thi latk 
Damibl O'Connbix, H.F. 9y W. J. O'Nbil Dauht. 8 vols, post 8to, 
cloth. 21«. 

" The principal object is to show (yConnell in bis niiTate capacity : to show him at 
ease aaoong his bmiliar aasoctatea. talking dtaonranrdy away upon we thousand sub* 
Jects which past and jwesent polities, ana personal anecdote, presented to his mind. 
To say that, as a public leader, he had no Caults, and made no mistakes, would be to 
•aeribe to mm more than human exemption fttmi error. Sagacious, warr, and honest : 
cautions without timidity, and sanguine without rashness; he was inimitably adapted 
to achieve the great purpose of his mission.''<-JMiMfwa. 

OGILVIES (Thb). a Novel, By the Author of "Olive." 8 vols. 

post Sto, doth. ZU. Qd. 
OLIVE. A Novel. By the Author of '*The OgUvieg." 8 vola. 

post Svo, cloth. Sis. 6d. 

OLD tOVE AND NEW FORTUNE. A Plat. In Five Aets. 
Bj the Author of ''Conti,'* ''Music and MAnnezB/' "Pomitet." 8to, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 
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OLD STORY BOOKS OF ENGLAND. Newly reused ' and 
amended, for the amuMment and delight of all good little Masters and 
Misses. By Ambrose Mbbton, Gent, F.B.A. With Coloured ninstnir 
tions hj Absolon, Fbanklik, and F. Taylbb. New Edition. Small 4to, 
doth, gilt back and edges. 7s. 6d. 

CoMTKinra :— The Famous History of Sir Guy of Warwick— The Re- 
nowned Histonr of Sir Bevis of Hampton— The £zoeIlent History of Tom 
Hickathrift— The Famous History of Friar Bacon— A True Tale of Robin 
Hood— A Merry Tale of the King and the Gobbler— The Pleasant Story 
of Pfttient Grissel— The Romantic Story of the Princess Rosettar— The 
Mad Pranks of Robin Goodfellow— A Rare BaUad of the BUnd Beggar's 
Daughter— The Doleful Story of the Babes in the Wood— A Famous 
Ballad of Fair Rosamond. 

PACKET (A) OF SEEDS SAVED BY AN OLD GARDENER. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 9d, 

PARRY, (EDWARD) ROYAL VISITS AND PROGRESSES TO 
WALES AND THE BORDER COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, 

SALOP, HEREFORD, AND MONMOUTH, from the first 
invasion of Julius Cesar to the friendly visits of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria ; containing a succinct History of the Country 
and People, particularly of the leading Families who fought and bled 
for their King during the troublesome times of the Civil Wars and 
Commonwealth ; the latter portion derived chiefly from ancient manu- 
scripts, never before published, chronologically arranged, with numerous 
Explanatory Notes, and illustrated with an approved Portrait of Her 
Migesty, and a profusion of Pictorial and Historical Engravings. Second 
Edition, ito, cloth. 21«. 

Large Paper, with Twenty Steel and numerous Wood Engravings, 
4to, cloth. 42a. 

Large Thick Royal Paper, with splendid Coloured Drawings from 
ancient MSS. in the British Museum. Eleg^antly bound. 63«. 

PATON (A. A.) HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 

including Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire. By Abchibald A. Paton. Author of " Servia ; the Youngest 
Member of tiie European Family," &c. With Maps and Illustrations in 
Tinted Lithography. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. S2s. 

PATON'S (J. NOEL) FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS IN OUTLINE, 
Olnstrative of Shakspeare's *' Tempest." Oblong folio, cloth. 12«. 

PENN (WILLIAM). Air Histokioal Bioobapht. With an extra 
Chapter on " The Macanlay Charges." By William Hepwobth Dixok, 
Author of "Life of Howard. With a Portrait. Svo, cloth. 12«. 

CoHTKNTS :— The Father's House; 1620— 1667.— In the World; 1667— 
1670.— Trial by Jury; 1670. -Guli Springett; 1670— 1673.— The Begin- 
ning of the End; 1678— 1678.— Algernon Sidney; 1678— 1680.— A New 
Democracy ; 1680— 1682.— The Holy Experiment ; 1681-1683.— Day of 
Court Influence; 1684r— 1688.— Night and Morning; 1688— 1694.- The 
Land of Promise ; 1694— 1701.— The Closing Scenes ; 1702— 1718.— "The 
Macanlay Charges." 

PICKERSQILL'S (F. R., A.RA) SIX COMPOSITIONS FROM 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Engraved by Dalzisl. Oblong folio, 
Mwed. 1«. 
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PRACTICAL COOK (Thb) ; Eng h and F n 
Oilg1iiBlSec«tpU in English, Fre n> R 



:. frlnce Riiunioiukl; to 
the MbmnlB of Alleeliurv j 
il English FamllleB at i\t- 



PRIOR [JAMES, F.S.A.>— Thh Cottutrt Hocbb, ami other Poemi. 
Bj JiBiB PwoB, P. 9, A., M.H.I A, 4c. AgUiorofUie"LlfeofBorkB," 
"Life of Goldamith," ^. Smill Sro, cJotb^ ^. 



SABBATH ITHE MOSAIC); o». As iHijniEi t 



Bt a L*tux, Anllior of " Tim Bsblialh ; or, An EismlnnttoD oT ths 
Bli TeiU commonlr iddDced fnm Uu Nev TsiUmeat In Pnof of ft 
ChrisUBD BsblwUi.'' Sro, Kwed. U. 
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SABBATH (Tmc) ; ob, An E^uivAtfon &r tbb Six TsiMK>Dir- 

MCHILT AdDUCSD mOK THK NeW TBflTAMBlffT IK PBOOV e» A dfcuSTIAK 

Basbatb. By A Latkait. 8vo, dolh. da. 

Covmrrs : — Examination of the Six Texts adduced ftom tbie IS^Testar 
ment, in referenoe to the Observation of the Sanday as a &i1>badi — 
Examination of the Six Texts In reference to the Obsenrance of the 
Sunday, not as a Sabbath, but as a Stated Day of Assembling for the 
pccrpose d Public Worship and Religions Instruction — Sesolt of 
Examination of the Six Texts — Coonter Eyidenoe — On the Practloe and 
the Example ot the Apostles with referenoe to the Religions Obsenrance 
of the Sunday— Examination of the Non-Scriptural Evidence adduced In 
• Proof of « CfadstlBa Sabbath— On the Origin of Sunday Obatrv«ae&— 
Notes. 

SCHLOSSER'S (F. C.) HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY; and Part of the Nineteenth, with Particular Reference 
to Mental Cultivation and Progress, Literary and Political. Vols. 1 to 7. 
Svo, cloth. 928. Vol. 8, with a Gopioua Index, completing the work, is 
tit the press. 

GoKTBNTB :— Reformation or Revolution of Philosophy and Literature 
in England— Literarr Cultivation of the French from 1716 till some- 
thing beyond Che Half of the Centnry— Striving after Light in Germany 
till the Letters upon Literature — France, Remarks upon aoiiie of tiie 
Manifestations of English Literature — ^Germany tin the beginning of 
the Seventh Deoenninm of the Eighteenth Centoiy— Pn^pcess and 
Nature of Intellectual Improvement uad Literature, England, France — 
German Literature in relation to Public and Domestic Lifo«-War of 
Succession in Spain — Foundation of the Russian Military Power in 
Europe— From the Erection of the New Russian Empire till the Austrian 
War of Succession— From the Death of Frederick William L till the 
Peace of Aix la Ghapelle — Internal History of the States of Burope in 
reference to Life, Morals, and Administration till 1765— From the 
General European War till the Peace of Hnbertsburg — Southern States 
of Europe— Scandinavia— Poland— Proasia— Russia till 1778— Grermany 
— Bavaria and the Jesuits — ^France and England till the North American 
War— The War with North America -ttU the Ministry of the Younger 
Pitt, in 1784 — Commotions in Belgium, Holland, ana France till 1788 
—France— The Monarchical States of Europe till the French Revolution 
— France, Austria, Prussia, England, till the French Republic — ^Internal 
History of France firom September, 1792, till the Truce of IJdine, 1797— 
From the Truce of Leoben till the Second War of the Coalition — £nrope 
from the Peace of Campo Formio till the Consulate of Bonaparte- 
Bonaparte's Return to France— France, England, Russia. Aiurtria, till 
the Peace of Lnneville— France, Russia, and England till the Peace of 
Amiens— Europe till the Peace of Presbnrg— Till the Peace of Tilsit- 
Till the Peace of Sch6nbrunn. 

SCOTT'S (PATRJCK) LELIO: a Ywkmt or Reautt; Hkatoe, 

and othftr Poems. Foap. 8vo, cloth, bs. 

CoHTBKTS :— Lelio — Hervor — The Soiil and its DirolUng-^Ijlfe and 
Death — Calanns — Alexander — Exile — Light — Darkness — Phases of 
Being — On my being Daguerreotyped by my Friend Captain Revaslds 
— ^Persian Song from Hafiz— England— England (as it sometlmeB is.) 

SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; ob, ths Wisb Saws of ovb Wnvr 
PoKT, coLLXCTKD iirro A MoDBur IvBTAvcB. By Mabt Cowdek 
Clabkk. Author of "The Goneordanoe to Shakespeare." Eleganfly 
printed in a pocket Tolnme. New and Cheaper Edlttaa. Cloth, gltt 
edges. 2«. 6(^. 
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SHARPeS CORRESPONOINQ. ATLAS: comprisfaig nrtj-font 

Uap^ (uutTnelsd npon ■ lystoni gf Soda and fropartloB fniB the moat 
ncealAuthiirttiei,udED«nT(idoBSMeltoJ.WuMiLawBtr. Wlib 
■ CoploDa Consnlliiiir Indai. In n luree (olio Tolume. Half moncea, 
■ntfukuK' - - - ----- 




Oh nma Bcals, umpt avtuerlvid, 
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SHARPes STUDENTS ATLAS. A Selection of TwoM^z of 

the Above Maps, for Educational Purpoaea. With Copious Consulting 
Index. Strongly half-bound roan, India-rubber backs, Coloured Maps. 21s. 

ST. JOHN'S (J. A.) EGYPT AND NUBIA; their Scenery and 
National Characteristics, Incidents of Wayf&ring and Sojourn, Personal 
and Historical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c., &c. By J. A. St. Johk. 
Author of "Egypt and Mohammed Ali," ''Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greete,^' &c With One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 98. ; or morocco gilt, 16s» t 

ST. JOHN'S (BAYLE) TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A 
LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Batlk St. John. Author of "Adven- 
tures in the Libyan Desert," Ac. Post Bvo. 9$. 

ST. JOHN'S (BAYLD FIVE VIEWS IN THE OASIS OF SIWAH, 

accompanied by a Map of the Libjran Desert Designed by Batlk 
St. Johv. Author of " Two Years' Residence in a Levantine Family," 
« Adventures in the Libyan Desert," &c. And Drawn on Stone by 
Messrs. Aumont and HoussiLiir. Large folio, sewed. 12a. 
Contbntb : — Village and Valley of Garah — General View of the Oasis 
of Siwah— Siwah el Kebir— Om-Beyda— The Fountain of the Sun— Map. 

SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) HERDSMEN AND TILLERS OF 

THE GROUND; ob, Illustbationb of Eablt Civili8a.tion. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, fiiney doth. 2s. 6d. 

Contekts: — The Nomadic Herdsmen of Siberia — The Pastoral Tribes of 
the Asiatic Table Land — Calmucks and Kirghis, or Cossacks of Inde- 

Sendent Tartary — Pastoral and Ag^cultural Life in Africa— The Tartar 
ettlers on the Sea of Asoph — The Mountaineers of the Caucasus. 

SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) HUNTERS AND FISHERS; ob, 

Skbtohbs of PBTMiTrvE Bagbs in Lands beyond thb Sba. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, fancy cloth. 2a. 6d. 

Contents: — ^Forest Indians of South America — Wild Indians of the 
Plains— The Land of Fire— The Australians—The Men of the Frosen 
North — The Bosjiemen of the African Deserts — The Region of many 
Islands, or Poljrnesia— The Wild Indians of the Prairies. 

SINNETTS (MRS. PERCY) STORY ABOUT A CHRISTMAS 

IN THE OLDEN TIME. With Coloured lUustrationa. Small 4tot 
fancy cloth. 2a. 6c2. 

Contents '.—Christmas Festivities— An Agreeable Guest— The Tables 
Turned— Keeping New Year's Day — ^The Hermitage— The Rencounter 
— A Discovery— An Exploring Expedition^— A Friend in Need — The 
Prisoners— Now or Never— A City of Befiige— A Table in the Wil- 
derness. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES: in which these interesting 
members of the Animal Kingdom are classified according to their several 
Instincts, Habits, and General Characteristics. By "Quiz." With 
Ulustratlons by " Phiz." Small Bvo, sewed, la. 
Contents :— ^The Young Lady who Sings — The Busy Young Lady — The 
Romantic Young Lady — The Evangelical Young Lady — The Matteivof- 
Fact Young Lady — The Plain Young Lady — The Literary Young Lady 
— The Manly Young Lady — The Young Lady who is Engaged— The 
Stupid Young Lady — The Interesting Young Lady — The Petting Young 
Lady — The Natural Historian Young Lady — The Indirect Young Lady 
—The Hyperbolical Young Lady— The Whimsical Young Lady— The 
Abstemious Young Lady — The Sincere Young Lady — The Afflnnative 
Young Lady— The Clever Young Lady— The Mysterious Young Lady— 
The £lxtremely Natural Young Lady — The Lszy Young Xiady— The 
Young Lady from Sehool— Conclusion. 
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SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Dedicated to the 
Young Ladies. With Six ninstrations by " Phiz." Small Sro, sewed. Is. 

Contents :— Dedication — The Bashfiil Young Gentleman — The Out-and- 
. Out Young Gentlemen — The very Friendly Young Gentleman — The 
Military Young Gentleman— The Political Young Gentleman— The 
Domestic Young Gentleman — The Censorious Young Gentleman — 
The Funny Young Gentleman — The Theatrical Young Gentleman — The 
Poetical Young Gentleman— The Throwing-off Young Gentleman— The 
Young Ladies' Young Gentleman — Conclusion, 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES: with an ITrgent Remon- 
strance to the Gentlemen of England (being Bachelors or Widowers), on 
the present alarming crisis. By the Author of " Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen." With Six Illustrations by " Phiz." Small Svo, sewed. U. 

CoNTENys : — An Urgent Remonstrance — The Young Couple — The Formal 
Couple — The Loving Couple — The Contradictory Couple— The Couple 
who Dote upon their Children — The Cool Couple— The Plausible Couple 
—The nice Little Couple— The Egotistical Couple— The Couple who 
Coddle Themselves — ^The Old Couple — Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

AND YOUNG COUPLES. With Eighteen IlIustrationB by 
" Phiz." Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth gilt. 4s. 

SLOUS (ANGIOLO R.) Thb Templar. A Play in Fxtc Acts. 
Svo, sewed. 2s. Qd. 

SMITH'S (JOHN) IRISH DIAMONDS; or, A Theory of Irish 

Wit and Blukdebs ; combined with other kindred Subjects. With Six 
Illustrations by "Phiz." New and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 
eloth. 28. 6d. 

CoNTKMTS :— Introduction, short, because intended to be read — The 
English, the Scotch, and the Irish— Definitions of Wit and Blunder— 
The Author's Theory of Irish Wit, &c.— Genuine Irish Bulls— Genuine 
Irish Wit— A few English Specimens— Genuine Irish Wit, continued— 
Wit of all Nations— Blunders of all Nations— Irish Humoui^English 
Humour— Conclusion— The Theory submitted to a Verdict. 

SURTEES' CW. E.) SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF LORDS 

STOWELL AND ELDON ; Comprising, with Additional Matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss's Work on the Chancellor. By Whxiam 
Edwabo Subtkes, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their 
People, Incidents of Travel, &c. From the best and most recent Autho- 
rities. By Waltbb K. Kelly. With One Hundred and Eighty Illua- 
trations. 8vo, cloth gilt. Ss. 6cL Or morocco. 14». 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN. Comprising Specimens from the 
most celebrated Authors. By J. Oxxnfobo and C. A. Fbixjno. Svo, 
doth, lis. 

CoKTKNTS :— Libussa— The Criminal flnom Lost Honour— The Cold Heart 
— The Wonders in the Spessart — Nose, the Dwarf— Axel — The Sandman 
^Michael Kohlhaaa— The Klansenburg— The Moon — The Elementary 
Spirit— St. Ceeilia— The New Paris— All and Gnlhyudi— Alamontade— 
The Jesuits' Church in G The Severed Hand. 
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» LIBT OF BOOKS rUBLISHED BY I 

TARANTAS (THE).— Travelling Impregsions of Young ftdswlfe^' By 

CouKT SoUiCMSUB, With Eight lUustratioiui. Fo<4fleap 8v«, ek>th, So. 

CoNTEMTB : — The Encounter— The Departure—" TraTelllng Impressions" , 

—The First Stage— The Hotel— A Goremment Town— A Simple SiUr j 

Story— <3ripsics — The Bing— About Literature — An Aristoemt — The , 

Monastorf of Petchora — The Model Landowner— Merchants— A Village I 
Fair— The Dream. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— Mam Wiltow, thb Mbbchaht's i 
Clbbk; a Tale, by Chaslks B. Tatlbb, M.A., Author of *' Records i 
of a Good Man's LUb," Ac With lUoatimtlons on Wood. SmaD 8vo, 
eloth. 9s, 

THACKERAY'S (W. M.) WORKS r- , 

BEBECCA AND ROWENA. A RoKAifCS upov Romahcs. By 
Mb. M. a. TrrMABSH, Author of "Pendennis,** " V^mity Fair/* &c. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyls. Small 4to, &Qoy boards, 
plain, 6$. ; or coloured plates, 7a. Gd. 

CowTEVTB : — The Orertnre— Gommenoement of the Bnainesa— The Last 
Days of the Lion — St. Geoi^ for England — Ivanhoe Bedivivus — Iran- ' 
hoe to the Rescue — lyanhoe the Widower — The End of the Performance. 

DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by the Author. Small 4tQ, fancy boards, plain, 6». ; or 
coloifred plates, 7s. M. ' ^ 

GoNTSNTB :— The Doctor and his Staff— The Cock of the School— The 
Little ScbooI-Room^The Dear Brothers— A Hopeless Case— A Word 
about Miss Birdi— A Tragedy— Briggs in Lock- A Young Fallow who 
is pretty sure to Succeed— Dural, the Pirate— The Dcnmitoriea — A 
C«^tare and a Rescue— The Gaideo, where the ParlocuyBoesden Go— 
The Old Pupil— Epilogue. \ 

OUR STREET. With Siiiteea Xllostrations by the Author. Second 
Edition. Small 4to, fancy boards, plain, 6s. ; coloured plato% 7«. 6d, 

Covrnrrs : — Our Street — Our Hovue in Onr Street— The Bungalow — 
Captain and Mrs. Bragg — Levant House Chambers — Mr. Rum- 
bold, AJt.A., amd Miss Bnmbold— Some of the Senrants in Onr Street \ 
—What Sometimes happens in Our Street — Somebody whom Nobody 
knoiM— Tlie Man in Possession— The Lion of the Street— The Dore of 
Our Stroe^^The Bnmpshnni ■ Joily Newboy, Esq. M.P. 

MRS. PERKINS'S BALL ; Depicted in Twenty-three Plates : contain- 
ing Portraits of the principal Persenaffes present, with their Cnnraicters. 
Third Edition. Small 4to, fhncy boards, 7s. 6d. ; coloured plates, lOs.&f. 

CoKXBKTS : — The Mulligan (<^ BalljnBulligan), and how he went to 
Mrs. Perkins's Ball — Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, Uieir House, and their 
Young People — Everybody begins to come, but especially Mr. Minchin 
— ^The Bail-Room DoQr — Lady Bacon, the Miss Bacons, Mr. tlam — ^ 
Mr. Larkins— Miss Bunion— Mr. Hicks— Miss Meggot— Miss Ranville, 
Rev. Mr. Toop, Miss MuUins, Mr. Winter— Miss Joy, Mr. and Mrs. Joy, 
Mr. Botter— Mr. Ranvllle Ranvllle and Jack Hubbard— Mrs. Trotter, 
Miss Trotter, Miss Toady, Lord Methuselah — Mr. Beaumoris, Mr. Grig, 
Mr. Flynders— Cavalier Seul — M. Canaillard, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour — Lieutenant Baron de Bobwitc — Grand Polka. 

MOTES OP A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND 
CAIRO, by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
With a coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 

CofNTBHTS :— Vigo — Lisbon and Cadis -« The Lady Mary Wood- 
Gibraltar — AtlMns--> Smyrna ; first Glimpses of the East— Constanti- 
nofrie— Rhodes — The White Squall — Telmessus ; Beyroni— A Day and 
Night in Sjrria — ^From Jaffii to Jerusalem— Jerusalem— From Jaffa to 
Alezandria-— Alezandrlar-^To Cairo. 
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THACKERAY^ (W. M.) WORKS.-(«>n«<iii«M«.) 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With nmneroas Engravings on 
Wood, from the Author's Designs. Second Edition. Two Vols. Post 
Sro, 14«. 

O^HTBirrs :--A Summer Day in Dnblin— A Conntry-Homw in Kildare 
—From Carlow to Waterford— From Waterford to Cork— Cork, The 
Agrlenltnral Show, Father Mathew— The Ursuline Convent— From 
Cork to Bantry ; with an aoeount of the City of Skibbereen— Rainy Days 
atGlengariff— From Glengariff to Killamey— Killamey ; Stag-Hunting 
en the Lake— The Races— Uncross— Tralee—ListoweO— Tsrhert—U- 
meridc— Galway— Kilroy's Hotel— Galway Night's Entertainments— 
An Evening with Captain Freeny— From Galway to BaUynahinch — 
Roundstone Petty Sessions- Clifden to Westport— Westport- The 
Pattern at Croagh-Patriok— From Westport to Ballinasloe— Balllnasloe 
to Dublin— Two Days in Wlekknr— Country Meetings in KUdflXft— 
Meatfa^Drogheda— Dnndalk- Newry, Armagh, Belfast— From Dun- 
dalk to Newry— Belfast to the Causeway^The Giant's Causeway— 
C<4firal]ie— Portmsh— Peg of Limavaddy — Templemoyle — Derry— 
Dublin at Last. 

TINDAL'S (MRS. ACTON) LINES AND LEAVES. PoBxs. 
By Mrs. Acroir Tivdax.. Foolscap 8vo^ doth, gilt. Ca.Sd, 
CoNTBXTs: — Pax in Novisdmo — The Lament of Joanna of Spain — The 
Phantom Hand— The Imprisoned Princes— The Widow Motter to her 
In&nt— The Pilgrim— The Baptism of the Gypsy Babe— The Sinner's 
Child— The Message of the White Doves— St. Mary Magdalene— The 
Fairy Ladye's Love — Isabella of Valois — The Dark Thought — An Aged 
Lady— Fear not to Die— The Martyr's Gift— The Mortality of Love— 
The Brother's Summons— The Lambs of Christ— The Visit to the Tomb 
—The Birth Wail— Saint John Baptist— Fonr Scenes in a Life— The 
Infant Bridal— The Village, the Church, and the Priest— Glimpses of 
Former Being— The Bnrial in London— The Three Wlriies— To My 
Guardian Angd — The Vengeance of Home of Wedderbnnw — The Bro- 
ther of La Trappe— Is it weU with the Child? 

TOWNSEND'S (J. P.) RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES; with Sketches of Men and Manners, 
Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, and some Hints to 
Emigrants. Post 8vo, cloth. 9«. 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARE) DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN 
SCOTLAND. With Twelve ninstntions. 8vo,cloth. Ss. 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARE) SERMONS IN SONNETS; 

wrrR A Text ok the New Ybab : and other Poems. Small 8vo, cloth. 
7a. ed. 

Contents :— The Months— The New Year- Ser m wis tn Sonnets— The 
Two Mansions— The Breeise — Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets. 

TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN SEA; m« 

CnncsA, TBE CAtJCAsns, Ae. By Xavieb Hohkairb db Hell, Civil 
Engineer, Member of the Sod^t^ G^logique of France, &c. With 
Additk»s fix>m vaiions sonvces. 8vo^ oloth. lis. 
Contents :— Odessar-Nikolaie^ Olvia, Otshakctf— The Dnieper— Steppes 
of the Black Sea— Jekaterinosla^n—Taganiok—Bostof— Novo Tcherkask 
— The Volgsr— Astrakhan— Love of the Kalmvcks Ibr their Steppes— 
Beview of the History of the Katanudcs— View of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains — Situation of the Russians as to the Caucasus — ^Political and Com- 
mercial fievolutions of the Crimea— Historical Sketch of Bessarabia. 

TRUE AND FAYTHFULL RELATIONN, Of a Wortkjfe Discourse 
h6ld, JuM y* eleauenth, in y Yeare of Grace, 1648, betwene y* late Colonell 
HAMPDEN, Knighte of y« Shire for y« Countye of Buckutgham, in y« pre- 
sent Barliament, and Colonell OLIVER GROMWSLL, Burgene for y« 
Towne of Cambridffef in y* same. Foolscap 4to, in appropriate binding. St. 
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WALSINGHAM'S (LORD) CONSIDERATIONS ON THBalAH 
OF SETTLEMENT AND RATING, AND THE REUEP 
OF THE POOR. 8vo. sewed, fid. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, 
AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By « Seven 
Yean' Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post 8to, dotfa, 9s. 

WEBSTER'S (THOMAS) MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 
BIRKENH^D AND LIVERPOOL DOCK BILLS, Session 
1848, w-ith Plans showing State of Works, Noy. 1860. Boyal 8vo, sewed, &». 

WEBSTER (THOMAS)- — Thb Pobt and Docks ov Birkenhead; 

with Maps, Plans, Sections, and Tidal Diagrams, and an Account of the 
Acts of Parliament relating: to the Mersey and Dock Estate of Liverpool. 
By Thomas Wbbstkb, MA., F.R.S., Barri8ter«i-Law. In One Voliune. 
Boyal 8vo, 16s. 

CoKTBNTs: — ^Birkenhead — Birkenhead Commissioners' Docks — Crown 
Graving Docks — Harrington Dock Company — Hercnlanenm Dock Com- 
pany — Liverpool — Liverpool Basin and Docks — The Estnary of the 
Mersey — Pluckington Bank — Rock Channel — Sand — Sconring and 
Sluices— Tides— Town Dues— Victoria Channel— Wallasey Pool— Ware- 
houses — Woodside Basin — Woodside Pier. 

WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, (THE HISTORY OF). With Two 

Coloured Pictures and Sixty-six Illustrations on Wood. Small 8vo, 
cloth, 6*. 

CoNTXNTs: — The Mariner's Compass — Lighthouses — Gunpowder and 
Gun-cotton — Clocks — Printing — The Thermometer — The Barometer — 
The Telescope— The Microscope— The Steam-Engine— The Cotton 
. Manufacture— Steam Navigation— The Railway— Gas-light— Tha Elee- 
tric Telegraph. 

ZSCHOKKE (HEINRICH), AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. Svo, cloth. 6«. 

CoNTBNTS :— Childhood— Wanderings— Revolutionary Years. 

"The atirring events in which it wu Ztchokke's lot to be enKased— the eonifileBoai 
pan which he played in Switzerland, wlien that conntiy was the scene of military, 
political, and social struggles of more tlian one European interest — the narrative of 
Bis efforts and snocesses as statesman and reformer, as the teacher, the prateetw. and 
the guide of his people— the erentftail course of good and evil fortune wMch led the 
narrator, now into exile, poverty, outlawry; now into eouru and cabinets, and 
jtroeonmJor dirnities— will, it is beliered, supply many unfailing sources of interest 
•ad tnstnMCkm."— 1Vaiis2a<«r'« Pr^bet. 

rSCHOKKE'S (HEINRICH) HOURS OF MEDITATION AND 

DEVOTIONAL REFLECTION, upon Various Subjects connected 
with the Religious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. Translated finom 
the Twenty-third German Edition. Second Edition. Small 8vo^ cloth, 6«.; 
or in morocco gilt, 9«. 

CoKTBNTS : — The Progress of Enlightenment— Reconciliation- The 
Opinion and Judgment of the World— The Triumph of the Christian 
Religion— Domestic Worship— Christian Magnanimity — The Art of 
being Happy— Female Education— Decrease of Domestic Prosperity— 
The Religious Wars— Social Life— A Man's Price— Circumspection in 
the Choice of Friends— Discretion in Conversation — Necessary False- 
hoods—The Gifts of Fortune— Marriage— The Passion for Reading— 
The Power of Truth— Choice of Station and Pursuit In Life— The De- 
struction of Jerusalem —The Anniversary of the Birthday — Death for 
our Country— The Test of Adversity— The End of the World. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS 

OF FICTION, BIOOBAPHT, AND OENEBAL LITEBATUBE. 

Post 8to. 

ALTOK LOCKE ; Tailob and Post : an Autobiogbafht. Second 

Edition. 2 yoIs., cloth. IBs. 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. 
By Baylk St. John, Author of " AdrentoreB In the Libyan Desert," Ac. 
Cloth. 9s. 

FANNY HERVEY ; ob, the Mothbb's Choiob. A Novel. 2 vols, 
doth. 18«. 

RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By J. P. TowNSEND. 1 vol. cloth. 9». 

THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE, with Extbacts 

FROM HIS UKPUBLI8HSD COBBBSPOKDBNCE. By G. H. LEWES. 1 VOl. 

doth. 9». 
MARY BARTON. A Tale of Manohesteb Life. Fonrth Edition. 

2 Yols. doth. 18«. 

THE HALF SISTERS. A Novel. By Geealdinb B. Jewbbubt. 
Author of " Zoe." 2 yoIs. doth. I89. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By the Author of " The 

Falcon Family." Second Edition. 1 voL cloth. 9«. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES among the Greeks and Tfbks, and 
ON THE Shobbs OF THE DANUBE. By a Seveu Years' Resident in Greece. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. cloth. 9«. 

RANTHORPE. a Novel. By G. H. Lewes. 1 vol. cloth. 9*. 

LIVES OF SIMON LORD LOVAT, AND OF DUNCAN FORBES 
OF CULLODEN ; vbou Obiginal Soubcbs. By John Hill Bubton. 
1 vol. cloth. 9a. 

CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM ; ob, the Bbitish Abmt as it is. 

1 vol. cloth. 9«. 

FATHER DARCY. An Histobioal Romance. By the Author 

of " Mount SoreV &c. 2 vols, cloth. ISs. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. By Robebt Bell, Author 
of " The Lives of the Poets," &c. 1 vol. cloth. 9a. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS : a Tale of she Affghan Rebellion. 

1 vol. cloth. 9«. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; ob, Young Ibeland. A Satibioal 
Novel. Second Edition. 1 vol. doth. 9a. 

THE LIFE OF MOZART ; including his Cobbbsfondenoe. By 
Edwabd Holmes. 1 vol. cloth. 9«. 

THE WHITEBOY; a Stobt of Ibeland in 1822. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. 2 vols, cloth. 18«. 

MOUNT SOREL. By the Author of the "Two Old Men's Tales. 

2 vols. doth. 18«. 

[Other Works in preparation.'] 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S JUVENILE WORKS. 

» 

ANDERSEN'S WONDERFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
Translated from the Danish by Mabt Howitt. With Colooiedllliia- 
trations. Small Sro, ftaaicy doth. 2s.^d, 

ANDERSEN'S SHOES OF FORTUNE, and other Tales. With 
Fonr Drawings hj Ono SPBCKtBB, and other lUnstrations. Fd^ 8vo, 
dotii. 6s, 

AUNT JANE'S BUDGET OF STORIES. With Six Illustrations 
16ao, doth. 8». M. 

HARWELL'S (MRS.) NOVEL ADVENTURES OF TOM 

TUUKB THE GREAT; showing hew he Visited the Insect World, and 
learned much Wisdom. New £diti(». Eight lUturtraitlo&s. 16kno, cloth. 

HARWELL'S (MRS.) CHILDHOOD'S HOURS. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, doth. S». 

BONSR (CHARLES) ~Ths Mskkt Wbddino, and other Tales: 
in Prose and Verse. With Illustrations by Ooukt Pocci. Small 8vo, 
cloth. 2a, 6d. 

BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE HOME TREASURY, in- 
cluding the Fairy Taleaand Ballads. With Thirty Coloured Uluatratloiis. 
Cloth, gilt back and edges. 78. 6d. 

FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By Anthoht K. 
MoNTALBA. Embelfished with Twenty-foor IHustrationB hf Richabx> 
DoTiiB. In an degant Volume. Small Sroy fttney boards. 9s. 

GAFFER GOODMAN'S PICTURE HORN-BOOKS. A Progressive 

Series. Neatly printed on Cardboard, with Engravings on Wood. 
Six Cards. 2<l.each. 

GAMMER GURTON'S STORY BOOKS : newly revised and 
amended, for the amusement and delight of all good little Masters and 
Misses. By Ambbose Mektok, Qent., F.S Jk.. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Absolon, Feakklin, and F. Tatlbb. New Editions. Square, Fancy 
Wrapper. 6d. each. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER; or. Sketches aitd Akeodotks 
OF THE Noble Quadbuped akd of Equbstbiak Nations. By Rollo 
SPBiNaFiBiiD. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth. Us. 

KAVANAGH (JULIA)— The Thme Paths. A Story for Young 
People. With lUustratlonB on Wood from Designs by Aupbbw 
Maclubb. Small Svo, cloth. Price 6«. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE By M. S. C. With 
Numerous Illustrations on Wood.' Small' £h^ elotili. 3s. 

MILLER (THOMAS)— The CouimiT Yeab-Book : Descriptive of 
the Seasons ; Birds, Insects, and Quadrupeds ; Rural Scenes and Amuse- 
ments. With Sight Coloured Pictures and One Hundred and Forty 
Illustrations on Wood. Small Svo, cloth, 9«., or elegantly bound in 
morocco, gilt edges, 129. 

MY OWN TREASURY. A Gift-boek for Boys and Girls. With 
Two Hundred Engravings. In a thick Post 8ro Volume. Cloth, gilt 
back and edges. 7«. 9d» 
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NIEJIIfBH'S (BEKTHOLD) HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT 

'^'^Q^kfiCE. Related by Bebthold NiCBioa&ito bis Little Son Marcus. 

|f^P^*^^» ^*^ Notes, by Felix Suumebj.y.'^ With Pour Coloured lUus- 

jJ^iUfmoiis by H. J. TowKSBiTD. In small itO) bound in fancy cloth. 4s. 6d. 

OL^^^jftrORY BOOKS OF EKGLAliTD; newly revised and 

.;^-^^l^nded for the amusement and delight of all good little Masters and 

:.-4i^>nsfteB. By Ambrose Mebton, Gent., F.S.A. With Coloured lUiistra- 

•-^-..zi — ,„ * ,:,..„„,.„ .... ^ m Small 4to, doth* gilt 



• ^.•r'^s;^on« 1^ Ab80ix)x, Fbaxklin, and F. Ta yleb. 
-'^^^^ and edges. 7*. 6d. 



,^ L NURSERY ABC BOOK. With 500 Woodcuts, and 

. ;.-.r..' Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8vo. Is. 

SWSBTT'S (MRS. PERCY) HERDSMEN AND TILLERS OP 

-v • " '.THE GROUND ; ob, Illustbations of Eably Civilizatiox. With 
. '' • Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, fancy cloth. 2s. 6d. 

^TT'S :<^B8. PERCY) HUNTERS AND FISHERS ; or, 

>:^.'.**\^**?^SES 6f Pbimitivb Hace^ in Lands Beyond the Sea. With , 
r--^*>* ' :*^K^^<^ Illustrations. Small 4to, fancy cloth. 2«. 6d. 

pi^WS (MRS. PERCY) STORY ABOUT A CHRISTMAS 

.'^rV-^-^N THE OLDEN TIME. With Coloured Illustrations. Small 4t<), 
r;'^X»'^Tacy cloth. 2». 6d. 



^^.:3-^ 




LER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARK WILTON, THE 

... y MERCHANT'S CLERK. A Tale. By Chaelbb B. Tayleb, M.A., 
: -.•; ; Author of " Records of a Gpod Man's Life " &c. . With Illustrations on 
^•''. Wood. Small 8to, cloth. 9». 
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^l^^iyDERFUL INVENTIONS (THE HISTOI^Y OF). WitiivM ' 

' ..: ■/ Two Coloured Pictures and Sixty-six Hlustrations on Wood. Small 8vo, 'i^V- 
. cloth. 6*. ■.> :.\ 
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